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Early  Life — Winter  at  Brighton,  1835-36 — The  Court  and  Society — William  IV, 
and  his  Family — Death  of  my  Sister — Winter  at  Paris — Louis  Philippe — 
Court  and  Society — Count  and  Countess  Flahaut — Madame  Graham  — 
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In  recording  the  reminiscences  of  a  long  life,  of  which 
nearly  fifty  years  have  been  passed  in  Her  Majesty’s 
service,  I  do  not  intend  to  include  those  of  my  early 
youth,  which  in  themselves  are  unimportant  and  have 
no  special  interest  for  the  public.  To  the  age  of 
nineteen  I  lived  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  under 
the  fostering  care  of  devoted  parents.  Those  happy 
years  passed  as  swiftly  as  the  fleecy  clouds  of  a  summer 
day,  but  they  have  left  memories  which  will  never  he 
obliterated,  and  the  joys  of  which,  in  the  serenity  of 
old  age,  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

I  was  fond  of  reading  and  of  literature,  especially 
of  the  classics  and  of  history.  Tor  the  cultivation  of 
these  literary  tastes  I  feel  that  I  am  indebted  to  that 
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distinguished  and  esteemed  prelate,  then  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Legh  Claughton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St. 
Albans.  To  me  he  appeared  the  model  of  all  that  was 
pure  and  good — a  noble  example  to  copy.  He  was 
endowed  with  great  classical  taste  and  learning,  and 
with  a  mind  richly  stored  and  highly  cultivated.  It 
was  from  him  that  I  received  the  first  impulse  of 
ambition,  and  it  was  he  who  sowed  in  me  the  first 
seeds  of  a  love  of  classics  and  of  literature,  and  I  have 
always  felt  deeply  indebted  to  him  as  having  been  the 
promoter  of  my  success  in  life. 

I  passed  the  winter  of  1835-36  with  my  parents 
at  Brighton,  and  this  was  my  first  introduction  to 
society-  My  mother  was  then  Lady  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  Queen  Adelaide,  and  as  William  IY. 
usually  passed  the  winter  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
she  was  thus  enabled  to  perform  her  Court  duties. 

In  the  preceding  reign  the  Sovereign  had  lived  in 
seclusion,  and  rarely  saw  anyone  but  those  in  his 
immediate  entourage.  William  IY.,  on  the  contrary, 
liked  society,  and  was  the  first  Sovereign  in  England 
who  gave  large  dinners.  During  the  winter  I  am  now 
referring  to,  the  King  was  surrounded  by  the  members 
of  his  family  who  bore  the  name  of  Eitz-Clarence ;  on 
his  eldest  son  he  had  conferred  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Munster,  and  given  to  his  younger  sons  and  daughters 
the  rank  of  marquis’s  younger  children.  The  King 
married  late  in  life,  and  only  when  it  became  apparent 
that  (both  his  elder  brothers  having  no  children)  the 
succession  to  the  Throne  was  open  to  him.  For  many 
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years  he  lived  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  an  actress  of  great 
beauty,  and  by  her  he  had  a  numerous  family — four 
sons  :  Lord  Munster ;  Lord  Frederick  Fitz-Clarence,  in 
the  army ;  Lord  Augustus,  a  clergyman ;  and  Lord 
Adolphus,  in  the  navy.  The  daughters  were  the 
Countess  of  Errol,  Lady  Augusta  Kennedy  Erskine 
(afterwards  Lady  Augusta  Hallyburton),  Lady  de  L’lsle, 
and  Viscountess  Falkland  —  all  handsome  and  fas¬ 
cinating. 

The  King,  often  termed  the  Sailor-King,  was 
very  devoted  to  the  navy,  and  there  was  rarely  a 
dinner  without  the  presence  of  some  distinguished 
admiral,  and  among  the  favoured  ones  Sir  Isaac  Coffin 
and  Sir  Robert  Otway  were  the  most  prominent. 

To  my  great  consternation  I  was  invited,  with  my 
parents,  on  two  occasions  to  dine  at  the  Pavilion,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  it  is  permitted  even  for  an 
Irishman  to  feel  shy  and  nervous.  On  the  first  occasion 
I  was  summoned  after  dinner  to  approach  the  King, 
when  His  Majesty,  with  that  genial  kindness  which 
was  his  nature,  and  which  completely  put  me  at  ease, 
asked  me  what  profession  I  was  destined  for.  I 
replied  that  I  hoped  to  serve  His  Majesty  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service ;  to  which  the  King  replied  good- 
naturedly,  “  And  so  you  shall,  my  boy,  and  I  will 
look  after  you.”  These  royal  words,  so  kindly  spoken, 
were  most  encouraging,  and  they  inspired  me  with 
hope  and  gratitude. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  my  first  appointment 
in  diplomacy  by  Lord  Palmerston  was  dated  on  the 
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20th  of  June,  the  day  of  the  King’s  death,  and  in  the 
name  of  her  present  gracious  Majesty. 

Brighton  in  those  days  was  very  different  to  the 
Brighton  of  to-day.  It  was  not  then,  as  it  has  since 
become  by  railway  communication,  a  suburb  of  London. 
The  society  was  much  smaller,  but  more  select,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Court  in  winter  induced  many  of 
the  nobility  and  first  families  to  make  it  their  resi¬ 
dence. 

The  Pavilion,  which  is  a  building  unique  of  its 
kind,  is  now  a  place  of  public  amusement : — a  down¬ 
fall,  it  is  true,  but  under  the  altered  circumstances  and 
the  total  want  of  privacy  Brighton  could  not,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  railway,  have  continued  to  be  a 
royal  residence. 

But  I  retain  very  pleasurable  recollections  of  the 
Brighton  of  those  days,  and  being  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  when  everything  is  viewed  in  a  sunny  light,  I 
enjoyed  the  dinners,  balls,  and  parties,  which  were 
constant  during  the  winter. 

After  the  London  season  of  1836  I  accompanied  my 
parents  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  the  doctor  had 
advised  for  my  sister’s  health.  She  had  been  suffering 
from  a  pulmonary  complaint  for  many  months,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  fine  air  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
might  revive  her ;  but,  alas  !  such  was  not  the  case. 
After  a  lingering  illness  she  succumbed  to  this  treach¬ 
erous  malady  and  breathed  her  last  at  Boyne  House 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  1836. 

My  sister  was  buried  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
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churchyard  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and,  by  my  parents’  wish, 
I  inscribed  the  following  lines  on  her  tombstone  : — 

So  fair,  so  young,  so  sincere. 

So  dearly  loved,  so  early  lost,  may  claim  a  tear. 

Yet  mourn  not  if  the  life  resumed  by  Heaven 
Was  spent  to  every  end  for  which  ’t  was  given. 

The  part  assigned  if  she  essayed  to  fill, 

If  she  obeyed  her  heavenly  Father’s  will. 

If  humble  trust  in  her  Redeemer’s  love 
Matured  her  early  for  the  courts  above, 

Could  she  too  soon  escape  a  world  of  sin, 

Or  could  eternal  bliss  too  soon  begin  ? 

Then  cease  her  death  too  fondly  to  deplore; 

What  could  the  longest  life  have  added  more?* 

Immediately  after  this  severe  loss  my  father  went 
abroad  for  change  of  scene,  and  passed  the  winter  at 
Paris.  He  had  personally  known  Louis  Philippe  when 
an  exile  in  England,  and  had  then  shown  attentions  to 
him.  The  King  received  him  very  graciously  and 
cordially,  frequently  mentioning  the  kind  attentions 
he  had  received  in  England. 

The  society  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  very  agreeable. 
There  were  many  English  of  note  who  entertained,  and 
the  Court  gave  many  dinners  and  balls.  England  was 
nobly  represented  by  Lord  and  Lady  Granville,  the 
charm  of  whose  manner,  if  ever  equalled,  was  never 
surpassed,  and  their  hospitalities  were  unbounded. 
They  were  much  esteemed  at  Paris  by  the  French, 
as  well  as  by  all  who  then  formed  the  cosmopolitan 


*  These  lines  are,  I  believe,  by  Mrs.  Hemans. 
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society  of  that  gay  capital.  Lord  Granville  was 
an  able  diplomatist,  and  served  his  Sovereign  and 
his  country  with  great  distinction.  He  was  of  that 
polished  school  which  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  was 
a  grand  seigneur  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
Among  the  celebrities  then  forming  the  society  of 
Paris,  Count  and  Countess  Plahaut  held  a  prominent 
place.  They  had  a  beautiful  house  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  gave  frequent  parties.  He  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  general,  and  was  in  1848  French  Ambassador 
at  Vienna.  Almost  the  only  remaining  link  of  that 
family  which  held  so  high  a  position  in  France  is  the 
Dowager  Lady  Lansdowne,  who,  at  the  time  I  refer  to, 
was  the  ornament  and  graceful  beauty  of  the  Flahaut 
salon. 

There  was  also  the  salon  of  Madame  Graham,  a  very 
remarkable  woman,  of  shrewd  talent  and  wit,  who  had 
made  a  wonderful  career,  and  was  generally  appreciated 
in  society.  It  was  in  her  salon  that  Count  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  the  then  Pussian  Ambassador,  used  daily  to  seek 
repose  from  his  arduous  diplomatic  duties.  Among  the 
beauties  of  that  day  were  the  Marquise  de  Caraman,  and 
her  sister  the  Duchesse  de  Vallembrose;  the  Comtesse 
Le  Hon,  the  wife  of  the  Belgian  Minister;  Madame 
Charles  Pozzo  di  Borgo ;  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
names  have  passed  from  my  recollection.  Among  the 
English  society  were  Lord  Pembroke;  General  Sir 
Alexander  Duff,  grandfather  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Fife,  and  his  son  James  ;  Sir  William  and  Lady  Gordon- 
Cumming  ;  Sir  Fleetwood  and  Lady  Pellew  ;  the 
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Duchesse  de  Montebello ;  the  Misses  Berrys ;  Lady 
Helena  Bobinson  ;  and  many  others. 

The  life  of  Paris  at  that  time  was  very  enjoyable. 
There  were  constant  dinners  and  balls,  and  society  was 
more  exclusive,  and  not  so  overcharged  with  numbers  as 
at  present.  Life  was  easier,  and  the  turmoil  and  cares 
of  life  were  less. 

We  were  frequently  invited  to  dine  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  royal  boxes  at  the  various  theatres  were  con¬ 
stantly  sent  to  my  father  by  order  of  the  King.  The 
Court  was  brilliant  and  handsomely  kept  up,  and  the 
large  dinners  in  the  Salle  de  Diane  were  very  imposing. 
The  Queen  was  gracious  and  affable  to  all  classes.  It 
was  evident  that  her  mind  was  constantly  anxious  for 
the  King’s  safety,  for  she  bore  in  her  countenance  the 
marks  of  inward  care  and  suffering.  The  King’s  sister, 
Madame  Adelaide  (who  was  said  to  be  secretly  married 
to  General  Athalin,  one  of  the  King’s  aides-de-camp), 
then  resided  in  the  Tuileries.  She  was  a  lady  of  re¬ 
markable  talent ;  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  principally 
owing  to  her  that  the  crown  of  France  was  conferred  on 
her  brother,  then  Due  d’ Orleans.  There  never  was  a 
happier  or  more  united  family.  The  Due  d’Orleans, 
remarkable  for  his  handsome  and  military  bearing,  was 
very  popular,  and  his  captivating  manners  and  courtesy 
endeared  him  to  the  nation.  The  Due  de  Nemours,  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  and  the  Due  d’Aumale  served  with 
distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  in  Algeria ;  while  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  navy.  The 
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Due  d’Orleans  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  with 
good  judgment  and  a  clear  perception  of  character ;  and 
it  has  been  often  observed  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  firmly  established  his  dynasty.  His  sudden  tragic 
death,  and  that  of  Madame  Adelaide,  deprived  the  King 
of  his  best  and  wisest  counsellors.  “ Mais  Vhomme  pro¬ 
pose  et  Dieu  dispose ,”  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that, 
“  Le  hasard  joue  le  plus  grand  role  dans  les  destinees  des 
nations 

I  was  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  King  to  the 
late  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  on  their 
arrival  from  St.  Petersburg  en  route  to  London.  It  was 
in  May,  1837;  and  after  the  1st  of  May,  by  the  etiquette 
of  the  Court,  all  the  guests  appear  en  frac,  and  the 
ladies  in  demi-toilette.  Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry, 
not  being  aware  of  this  Court  regulation,  appeared  in 
full-dress— the  Marquis  in  his  handsome  Hussar  uniform 
covered  with  decorations,  the  Marchioness  a  blaze  of 
diamonds.  General  Arthur  Upton  was  amongst  the 
guests,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  conduct  to  dinner 
the  Dowager  Lady  Kendlesliam.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  attentions  both  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Londonderry,  to  which  the  Marquis  was  duly 
entitled  by  his  distinguished  services.  There  were  not 
more  than  twenty  guests,  and  I  was  struck  by  seeing  a 
boiled  goose  being  placed  before  the  King,  which  he 
carved  most  dexterously. 

In  the  early  part  of  1837  I  was  present  at  the  last 
ball  given  by  Prince  Talleyrand  at  his  house  in  the 
Eue  St.  Florentin,  overlooking  the  Tuileries  gardens. 
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His  niece,  tlie  Duchesse  de  Dino,  afterwards  Duchesse 
de  Sagan,  received  the  company.  She  was  a  lady  of  con¬ 
siderable  talent,  and  in  every  sense  grande  dame , 
and  had  gained  a  high  position  during  Prince  Talley¬ 
rand’s  residence  in  London  as  French  Ambassador  on 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
that  Princess  Lieven,  wife  of  the  Russian  Ambassador 
in  London,  shared  with  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  the 
honours  of  the  fashionable  and  diplomatic  world;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  unravelled  most 
skilfully  its  mysteries  and  intrigues. 

At  the  termination  of  his  whist  party  the  Prince 
was  wheeled  in  his  chair  into  the  ball-room  to  witness 
the  cotillon,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  him  by  the  Duchesse.  He  said  he  hoped  that  I  had 
amused  myself,  adding,  “ D’ aitteurs  vom  etes  a  Vdge  ou 
Von  s'  amuse  facilementV 

It  was  singular  to  see  this  venerable  old  man,  with 
his  silvery  locks  falling  on  his  shoulders,  with  still  a 
keen  and  piercing  eye,  and  rapidly  descending  to  the 
tomb,  surrounded  by  those  entering  on  the  joyous  stage 
of  life,  buoyant  with  the  bloom  and  brightness  of  youth. 
A  singular  contrast,  and  the  more  so  if  it  were  possible 
to  conjecture  what  could  have  been  his  thoughts  on 
such  a  festive  occasion,  on  reviewing  the  various  stages 
of  his  eventful  life,  and  the  various  tragic  scenes  which 
he  had  witnessed.  His  countenance  expressed  that 
perfect  calmness  and  repose  which  he  had  shown  on 
all  occasions,  even  during  the  most  difficult  and  anxious 
periods  through  which  he  had  passed.  He  died  the 
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following  year  (1838),  and  I  have  been  told  by  an  eye¬ 
witness  that  on  bis  deathbed  be  evinced  the  same  calm¬ 
ness  and  serenity  of  mind. 

He  left  all  his  papers  to  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  with 
strict  injunctions  that  they  should  not  be  published  till 
forty  years  after  bis  death.  The  Duchesse  confided  them 
to  Monsieur  de  Bacourt,  who  had  been  his  Counsellor 
of  Embassy  in  London.  At  M.  de  Bacourt’s  death  I 
believe  they  were  left  to  his  lawyer  for  publication  at 
the  period  named ;  but  they  have  not  yet  appeared  in 
print,  although  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  who  has  undertaken  to  publish  them. 

I  was  intimate  with  M.  de  Bacourt,  who  with 
his  friend  Count  Pahlen  passed  the  winter  of  1850-51 
at  Baden-Baden,  where  I  then  resided.  They  constantly 
passed  the  evening  with  us,  and  M.  de  Bacourt  used  to 
relate  to  us  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  Prince’s  life  from 
the  papers  which  he  was  then  preparing  for  publication. 

In  1837  I  attended  a  Court  Ball  at  the  Tuileries, 
to  which  all  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  were  in¬ 
vited.  The  crush  was  enormous,  and  the  heat  tropical. 
Sir  Bichard  Acton  and  I  lost  our  carriages  and  servants, 
and  with  the  latter  our  coats.  The  cold  was  intense,  and 
we  had  to  walk  some  distance  before  we  could  find  a 
vehicle.  The  result  was  that,  coming  out  of  the  intense 
heat,  we  both  caught  a  violent  cold,  from  the  effect  of 
which  Sir  Bichard*'  died,  and  I  was  at  death’s  door; 

*  Sir  Richard  Acton  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Due  d’Alberg 
(who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  late  Earl  Granville),  and  was  the 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Acton. 
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but,  being  younger,  I  was  mercifully  enabled  to  pull 
through. 

At  that  time  the  King  was  much  pre-occupied  with 
restoring  the  Palace  at  Versailles,  on  which  he  lavished 
considerable  sums.  No  one  was  allowed  to  see  it 
while  undergoing  repairs,  unless  by  the  King’s  express 
permission. 

My  father  having  expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  the 
palace,  as  probably  he  might  never  re-visit  Prance, 
the  King  promised  to  show  it  to  him  himself.  On 
leaving  Paris,  my  father  went  to  Versailles,  previous 
to  returning  to  England.  He  daily  expected  to  be 
summoned  by  the  King,  who  frequently  visited  the 
palace  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  works.  Fearing 
that  it  had  escaped  the  King’s  recollection,  he  sent 
me  to  Paris  with  a  letter  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chabot,  an 
old  friend  of  my  father’s,  and  Grand  Chambellan  of 
the  Court.  (He  married  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
and  his  son  was  afterwards  Charge  d’Affaires  at  an 
eventful  period  in  London.)  I  was  charged  to  ascertain 
from  the  Vicomte  de  Chabot  if  it  were  possible  to 
remind  the  King  of  his  promise.  On  my  arrival  I 
learnt  from  the  Vicomte  de  Chabot  that  on  that  very  day 
the  King  had  gone  to  Versailles  with  the  intention 
of  showing  the  palace  to  my  father,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  I  lost  a  most  interesting  opportunity  of  seeing 
Versailles ;  and  on  my  return  I  found  that  the  King 
had  specially  included  me  in  the  invitation.  The 
Ecole  de  St.  Cyr  was  also  present,  and  served  as  spec¬ 
tators  to  fill  the  beautiful  theatre,  which  was  lighted 
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up  for  the  occasion.  My  father  told  me  that  the  King 
was  very  amusing  in  showing  the  beauties  of  the  palace  ; 
and  in  passing  through  the  picture  gallery  specially 
devoted  to  distinguished  admirals  pointed  out  several 
who,  he  said,  “  had  never  been  to  sea  in  their  lives.” 
(This  reminds  me  that  in  Russia  admirals  have  filled 
the  posts  of  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  Public  Works 
—a  circumstance  not  likely  to  happen  in  England, 
although  a  civilian  is  put  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.) 

We  returned  to  England  early  in  June,  1837,  and 
on  the  20th  of  that  month  William  IV.  expired  after  a 
short  illness  at  Windsor  Castle.  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  received  from  Lord  Palmerston  my  appointment  as 
Attache  to  the  Legation  at  Berlin,  in  Her  Majesty’s 
name,  and  dated  on  the  day  of  her  accession  to  the 
Throne,  so  that  I  had  nearly  completed  my  fifty  years  in 
Her  Majesty’s  service  on  the  very  day  that  the  Jubilee 
of  her  glorious  reign  was  so  loyally  and  enthusiastically 
celebrated  in  every  part  of  her  Empire. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


Character  of  William  IV. — Departure  for  Berlin — Death  of  Duke  Charles  of 
Mecklenhurg-Strelitz— Frederick  William  III. — His  Character  —  The 
Devotion  of  His  People — His  Will — Great  Change  in  Germany  since  1837 
— The  Result  of  Three  Wars — Commencement  of  Political  Agitation  in 
Favour  of  Constitutional  Government — Prophecy  of  Lord  William  Russell 
— Expediency  of  Removing  Universities  from  large  Towns. 

William  IV.  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected.  He 
bad  never  taken  much  part  in  politics,  and  ascending 
the  Throne  at  his  advanced  time  of  life,  and  at  a 
moment  of  much  political  agitation  on  the  question  of 
Eeform,  his  position  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty 
and  anxiety.  But  he  followed  a  strictly  constitutional 
course.  The  voice  of  the  nation  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  Eeform  Bill,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  It  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
An  appeal  to  the  nation  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  necessity  of  its  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Lords 
was  urgent  His  Majesty  then  appealed  to  many 
of  his  personal  friends  who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill 
(and  amongst  them  my  father),  requesting  them  to 
abstain  from  further  opposition  and  to  allow  the  Bill, 
by  their  abstention,  to  pass,  in  order  to  avoid  a  creation 
of  peers  to  insure  its  acceptance  by  the  Lords.  Thus 
a  satisfactory  result  was  obtained,  and  the  popular 
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feeling  was  conciliated  without  any  recourse  to  an 
extra-constitutional  measure. 

I  may  here  mention  also  a  noble  and  patriotic  act  of 
William  IV.  The  revenues  he  received  from  Hanover 
during  the  seven  years  of  his  reign  were  carefully 
administered,  and  the  savings,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Viceroyalty,  were  annually  laid  hy. 
They  formed  a  considerable  sum  at  the  time  of  the 
King’s  death,  and  hy  his  Will  it  was  left  to  the  State 
of  Hanover,  although  he  had  a  numerous  family,  not 
over  largely  provided  for,  considering  their  position, 
to  whom  he  might  legally  have  bequeathed  it. 

I  left  London  to  join  the  Legation  at  Berlin  via 
Hamburg  early  in  September,  1837.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  railways,  and  the  route  via  Hamburg, 
which  was  the  nearest  seaport  to  Berlin,  was  the  most 
convenient  and  the  shortest.  The  late  Kino-  of 

o 

Wtirtemburg,  attended  by  Baron  Taubenheim  and 
other  Court  personages,  was  on  hoard,  intending  to 
stay  at  Berlin  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Prussian 
army,  hut  on  reaching  Hamburg  he  learnt  that  the 
cholera  had  broken  out  in  the  Prussian  capital  with 
some  severity.  His  Majesty  therefore  abandoned  his 
visit,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Stuttgart.  The  King 
had  the  gracious  courtesy  to  inform  me  of  the  news 
he  had  received,  in  case  that  I  might  wish  to  defer 
proceeding  to  Berlin ;  but,  in-  duty  hound,  I  continued 
my  route. 

On  my  arrival  at  Berlin  I  learnt  the  death  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  brother  of 
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Queen  Louise,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Frederick 
William  III.  This  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  King-, 
and  it  greatly  depressed  him.  The  funeral  of  Duke 
Charles  took  place  with  great  state.  It  was  the  first 
Prussian  military  pageant  I  had  seen,  and  I  was  much 
impressed  with  it.  The  habits  of  Frederick  William 
III.  were  monotonous  :  “  Les  jours  se  suivaient  et  se 
ressemblaient It  seems  that  the  troublous  times 
he  had  passed  through — the  misfortunes  which  had 
overwhelmed  his  country  during  many  years,  and 
the  death  of  Queen  Louise— had  impregnated  him 
with  a  melancholy  and  a  desire  for  solitude  which  had 
become  a  second  nature.  There  were  two  privileged 
persons  who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy — namely, 
Prince  Wittgenstein,  the  Gfrand  Chambellan,  and 
Baron  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  The  former  dined 
daily  with  the  King,  and  was  the  organ  through 
whom  all  matters  of  a  private  nature  reached  His 
Majesty.  General  Muffling,  who  had  been  Governor 
of  Paris  during  the  allied  occupation,  and  who  was 
in  1837  Governor  of  Berlin,  also  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  King.  It  was  at  this  time  that  certain  evidence 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  before  a  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  in  which  His  Grace  had  used  some 
disparaging  expressions  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Prussian  army  when  occupying  Paris  in  1815, 
was  deeply  resented  by  General  Muffling,  and  there 
was  consequently  a  coldness  in  his  relations  with  the 
British  Legation ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  had  the 
courtesy  to  ask  me  to  dinner,  and  as  he  was  known 
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for  liis  excellent  cuisine,  it  was  an  honour  that  I  did 
not  decline. 

The  King  was  a  just,  merciful,  and  benevolent 
Sovereign.  He  was  often  humorous  in  doing  a  kind 
act.  I  remember  an  instance  of  this.  A  lacquey  who 
had  been  discovered  after  the  annual  dejeuner  dansant 
to  have  partaken  of  certain  red  wine  by  the  stains  on 
his  white  livery  had  been  summarily  dismissed ;  he 
placed  himself  in  the  King’s  way,  and  fell  on  his  knees, 
asking  forgiveness.  The  King  granted  him  his  pardon, 
adding,  “  Bummer  Kerl,  warum  hast  du  nicld  Weiss 
getr  unhen  ?  ”  * 

But  although  the  King  lived  a  secluded  life,  he 
attended  to  the  affairs  of  State  with  strict  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
people.  He  was  thus  endeared  to  his  subjects,  and, 
whatever  his  failings,  they  were  condoned  by  his 
subjects,  who  were  loyally  resolved  not  to  trouble  his 
declining  years. 

He  was  averse  to  any  political  changes  or  reforms 
in  the  internal  administration  of  his  country,  from  the 
purest  motives  and  from  a  fixed  conviction  that  “  le  mieux 
est  V ennemi  du  bienB  He  could  not  divest  himself  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  of  the 
value  of  absolute  government,  which  were  the  ruling 
principles  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  day.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  those  principles — had  fought 
against  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  Napoleonic 
age — and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  his 

*  “  Stupid  fellow,  why  did  you  not  drink  white  wine  P  ” 
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maturer  age  he  still  clung  to  them  with  persistency. 
He  felt  that  it  was  the  military  power  which  had 
liberated  Prussia  and  Europe  from  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  looked  to  the  maintenance  of  it 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  country  from  internal 
disorders  and  from  the  encroachment  of  a  rising 
democracy. 

Promises  of  free  institutions  had  been  freely  given 
to  the  nation  when  it  rose  en  masse  for  its  liberation 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  Prance,  when  the  women 
brought  their  jewels,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
and  even  their  hair,  to  lay  them  on  the  altar  of 
freedom.  But  at  the  successful  close  of  the  great 
patriotic  struggle  these  promises  remained  unfulfilled, 
and  continued  so  from  1815  to  the  King’s  death 
in  1840.  But  there  were,  perhaps,  other  causes, 
other  political  agencies,  which  acted  against  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  these  promises.  Although  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  received  a  check  by  the  failure  of  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  its  principles  had  not  died  out,  nor  even  had  it 
undergone  any  modification.  Those  principles  were  as 
strongly  maintained  by  Austria  and  Eussia  as  on  the 
day  when  the  Holy  Alliance  was  signed,  and  the 
indissoluble  union  of  the  three  Northern  Powers  was 
the  basis  on  which  the  foreign  and  internal  policy  of 
Frederick  William  III.  rested.  It  would  not  in  that 
day  have  entered  into  the  brain  of  any  Prussian 
statesman  to  take  a  lead  in  j)roposing  a  constitutional 
system  of  government.  The  time  had  not  arrived  for 
Prussia  to  take  the  leading-strings  in  her  hand ;  and 
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even  had  she  done  so,  it  must  have  led  to  a  breach  with 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  consequences  of  which  might 
have  been  disastrous,  and  would  probably  have  re¬ 
tarded  instead  of  furthering  the  advance  of  freedom. 

In  writing  on  this  subject,  and  in  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  stated,  I  may  cite  the  Will  of  Frederick 
William  III. — a  most  remarkable  document^  in  which 
he  impresses  on  his  successor  the  high  importance  of 
a  firm  and  lasting  union  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  as  the  necessary  means  of  safeguarding  their 
common  interests  and  those  of  Europe.  In  other 
words,  it  was  the  spirit,  if  not  the  phraseology,  of  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

The  following  is  a  copy  in  translation  of  the  Will 
of  Frederick  William  III.  as  published  in  the  Official 
Prussian  Gazette ,  June,  1840: — 

My  Last  Will. 

My  time  in  trouble  ;  my  hope  in  God. 

Every  work  depends  upon  Thy  blessings,  O 

Lord.  Grant  it  even  to  me  now  for  this  end. 

When  this  my  last  Will  shall  be  made  known  to  my 
beloved  children,  to  my  beloved  Augusta,  and  to  my  other 
dear  relations,  I  shall  be  no  longer  amongst  them,  but  shall 
he  numbered  among  the  dead.  May  they,  when  they  see  the 
well-known  inscription  “Think  of  the  departed  one,”*  then 
also  think  of  me  with  affection. 

*  This  inscription  was  placed  by  Frederick  William  III.  on  the 
Mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg  which  he  built  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Louise,  with  the  beautiful  recumbent  statue  of  her  by  Professor  Rauch. 
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May  God  be  a  merciful  and  gracious  Judge  to  me,  and 
receive  my  spirit,  which  I  commend  to  His  hands.  Yea,  O  Lord, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  In  another  world  Thou 
wilt  re-unite  us  all  again.  Mayest  Thou  find  us  worthy  of  Thy 
mercy,  for  Christ's  sake,  Thy  dear  Son,  our  Saviour. 

By  God's  decree  I  have  had  severe  and  difficult  trials  to 
encounter,  in  personal  affairs  (more  especially  when  He  snatched 
away  from  me  what  was  dearest  and  most  beloved  to  me,  now 
seventeen  years  ago)  as  well  as  in  the  events  which  my  dear 
country  has  experienced  so  severely.  But  God — eternal  praise 
be  to  Him ! — has  permitted  me  to  live  to  see  also  glorious, 
happy,  and  prosperous  events.  Among  the  first  I  reckon,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  glorious  termination  of  the  struggle  of  1813, 
1814,  1815,  to  which  the  country  owes  its  redemption.  But 
amongst  the  latter — viz.,  the  happy  and  the  prosperous — I  most 
especially  esteem  the  affectionate  love  and  attachment  and 
welfare  of  my  beloved  children,  as  well  as  the  special  unexpected 
providence  of  God  in  having  conferred  upon  me,  even  in  my 
fiftieth  year,  a  companion  whom  I  consider  myself  bound  openly 
to  acknowledge  as  a  pattern  of  faithful  and  tender  attachment. 
My  last  sincere  cordial  thanks  to  all  who  have  served  the  State 
and  myself  with  judgment  and  fidelity. 

My  last  sincere  cordial  thanks  to  all  who  have  been  devoted 
to  me  in  their  affection,  fidelity,  and  in  their  personal  attach¬ 
ment.  I  forgive  all  my  enemies  :  those  also  who,  by  malicious 
speeches  or  writings,  or  by  designed  calumnious  representations, 
have  endeavoured  (yet  seldom  with  success,  thank  God !)  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  my  people — my  greatest  treasure. 

(Signed)  Frederick  William. 

Berlin,  Beceviber  1,  1827. 

On  you,  my  dear  Fritz,  will  devolve  the  burthen  of  the 
affairs  of  Government,  with  the  whole  weight  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility.  You  are  more  prepared  than  many  other  heredi- 

c  2 
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tary  princes  by  the  position  in  which  I  have  placed  you  for 
their  discharge.  It  remains  for  you  now  to  fulfil  my  just  hopes 
and  the  expectations  of  the  country — at  least,  to  strive  to  do 
so.  Your  principles  and  sentiments  are  a  guarantee  to  me  that 
you  will  be  a  father  to  your  subjects. 

Guard  yourself,  nevertheless,  from  the  desire  of  innovation 
so  generally  disseminated  around  you ;  guard  yourself  from 
impracticable  theories,  which  are  now  in  such  general  agitation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  guard  yourself  from  a  too  exaggerated 
desire  for  old  usages,  which  is  as  pernicious  as  the  former ;  for 
beneficial  improvements  can  be  attained,  provided  that  you  know 
how  to  avoid  these  two  rocks. 

The  army  is  now  in  a  state  seldom  so  flourishing.  It  has 
fulfilled  my  expectations  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  since  its 
reorganisation.  May  it  continually  bear  in  view  its  important 
duties ;  may  also  the  country  never  forget  what  it  is  indebted 
to  it. 

Do  not  neglect  to  promote  unity  among  the  European 
Powers ;  above  all,  may  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  never 
separate  from  each  other.  Their  union  together  may  be 
regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the  great  European  Alliance. 

My  dearly  beloved  children  all  give  me  reason  to  expect  that 
it  will  be  their  continual  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  a  useful,  active,  morally  pure,  and  pious  course  of  life — for 
this  alone  draws  down  blessings — and  the  thought  will  afford  me 
consolation  still  in  my  last  hour.  May  God  protect  and  preserve 
my  dear  country. 

May  God  protect  and  preserve  our  family  now  and  for  ever. 

May  He  bless  thee,  my  dear  son,  and  thy  government, 
and  grant  thee  strength  and  understanding,  and  give  thee 
conscientious,  faithful  counsellors  and  servants,  and  obedient 
subjects.  Amen. 


(Signed)  Frederick  William. 


Berlin,  December  1, 1827. 
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This  remarkable  document  breathes  a  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  and  resignation.  It  evinces  deeply-rooted 
feelings  of  affection  for  his  children,  for  the  partner 
of  his  declining  years,  and  for  his  country ;  and  it 
expresses  a  fervent  forgiveness  to  all  his  enemies,  and 
to  those  who  had  endeavoured,  “  by  malicious  speeches 
or  writings,  or  by  designed  calumnious  representa¬ 
tions,  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  my  people — my 
greatest  treasure.” 

To  his  eldest  son  and  successor  the  King  addresses 
special  warnings  and  advice  against  impracticable 
theories,  as  also  against  an  exaggerated  desire  for  old 
usages.  He  passes  encomiums  on  the  army,  and 
then  expresses  the  hope  that  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria  may  “never  separate  from  each  other,  for 
their  union  may  he  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the 
great  European  Alliance.” 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  William  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  in  conversation  with  his  grand¬ 
son,  then  Prince  William,  gave  expression  to  a  similar 
sentiment,  stating  the  importance  he  attached  to  a 
good  understanding  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  this  good  understanding  would 
be  sedulously  maintained  by  his  future  successors.  It 
would  appear  that  this  advice  was  not  neglected  by 
his  grandson,  the  Emperor  William,  for  the  first  visit 
he  paid  after  his  accession  to  the  Throne  was  to  his 
cousin,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  was  productive 
of  the  best  results.  But  great  changes  have  taken 
place  since  the  days  of  Frederick  William  III.  and 
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the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Prussia  and  Germany  have  heen 
relieved  of  that  “  incubus  ”  of  Russian  influence  which 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  German  people,  and  which 
was  a  constant  discouragement  to  the  realisation  of 
their  hopes  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

What  would  Frederick  William  III.  and  the 
Prussian  statesmen  of  that  day  say  were  they  now  to 
rise  from  their  graves  ? 

Austria  deprived  of  her  Italian  possessions,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Germany,  and  the  German  Confederation 
dissolved  ;  Prussia  representing  the  Empire  of  Enited 
Germany,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  wrested  from  France 
and  annexed  to  the  German  Empire ;  Schleswig-Holstein 
incorporated  with  Prussia ;  and  all  these  mighty 
changes  the  result  of  three  wars  of  short  duration 
compared  with  those  of  previous  centuries,  although 
productive  of  momentous  results. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  Liberation  a 
latent  movement  commenced  in  Southern  Germany 
in  favour  of  Liberal  institutions,  and  this  movement 
first  manifested  itself  amongst  the  students  of  the 
universities — youths  of  heated  imagination,  impelled 
by  an  ardent  patriotism.  Secret  societies  were  formed, 
agitation  was  fomented  for  political  ends,  and  poets 
added  fuel  to  the  flame  by  composing  stirring  and 
patriotic  songs  in  the  national  cause. 

The  effect  of  this  agitation  was  great,  and  the 
assassination  of  the  Russian  councillor  Ixotzebue,  at 
Mannheim,  by  the  student  Georges  Sand,  in  1819, 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  Governments.  A  short 
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time  after,  a  murderous  attempt  was  made  on  the  life 
of  a  Nassau  councillor,  Tibell.*  Repressive  measures 
were  adopted,  but  it  was  evident  that  a  great  patriotic 
feeling  bad  been  awakened,  wbicli  it  was  as  impossible 
to  arrest  as  it  would  be  to  curb  tlie  rolling  wave  on  the 
seashore.  But,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  Prussian 
people,  who  revered  their  monarch,  were  actuated  by 
the  noble  and  generous  feeling  not  to  disturb  the 
evening  of  his  days — after  a  life  of  great  anxieties 
and  sorrows,  in  which  his  people  had  participated — by 
any  attempt  to  force  his  hand  by  demanding  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promises  he  had  made  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  They  were  content  to  abide  their  time,  to 
allow  the  aged  monarch  to  close  his  eyes  in  peace, 
and  to  await  the  era  of  a  new  reign  in  order  to  claim 
the  benefits  and  blessings  of  free  institutions.  The 
eventual  introduction  of  a  constitutional  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  no  distant  date  was  fully  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  persons,  and  of  those  who  watched  the 
progress  of  public  opinion.  I  well  recollect  Lord  William 
Bussell,  who  was  our  able  Minister  at  Berlin,  remarking 
in  1887,  on  stopping  in  front  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
(an  imposing  building  opposite  to  the  King’s  palace), 
“  that  it  would  some  day  be  the  Parliament  House  of 
Prussia.” 

This  prophecy  was  uttered  within  a  few  years  of 


*  These  incidents  led  to  a  secret  Conference  at  Carlsbad,  convoked  by- 
Prince  Metternich,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  against  the  freedom 
of  the  Press,  and  other  measures  of  precaution  were  taken  against  incite¬ 
ment  to  revolution  and  democracy. 
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the  convocation  by  Frederick  William  IY.  of  the  first 
representative  body  at  Berlin. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  experience  of  late  years 
has  proved  the  expediency  of  removing  universities 
beyond  the  pale  of  large  capitals.  Of  late  years  all 
the  revolutions  have  been — if  not  instigated — led  by 
the  students.  At  Paris  it  was  continually  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  that  first  appeared  on  the  scene  of 
revolution;  and  in  1848,  both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
the  students  played  a  principal  part.  I  remember 
my  astonishment  in  March,  1848,  on  entering  Berlin 
by  moonlight,  with  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  at  seeing  the 
students  mounting  guard  at  the  Leipziger  Grate  ;  and 
still  more  astonished  was  I  to  see  on  the  following  day 
the  students,  in  fancy  uniforms  and  with  Freischarler 
hats,  in  occupation  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia’s  palace,  to 
save  which  from  destruction  a  large  placard  had  been 
placed  with  the  inscription  of  “  National  Mgenthum * 

A  large  capital  is  not  the  place  for  study,  while  its 
allurements  are  more  likely  to  disturb  than  improve  the 
morals  of  the  students. 


*  “National  Property.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


Berlin  in  1837— The  Court — Society — Corps  Diplomatic — Lord  and  Lady  William 
Bussell — Prussian  Ministers  —  The  Zollverein  —  Foreign  Belations  then 
guided  by  Prince  Metternich — Eventual  Effect  of  this  Policy — Non-recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal — The  Carlist  Coterie ;  its 
Influence  on  the  Crown  Prince. 

In  1837  Berlin  was  a  village  in  comparison  with  the 
Berlin  of  to-day.  Socially  speaking,  it  was  a  far  more 
agreeable  place.  There  was  a  primitive  contentment 
which  pervaded  all  classes.  The  spirit  of  speculation 
and  the  craving  for  amassing  wealth  had  not  invaded  its 
precincts.  People  were  satisfied  to  live  simply,  and  enjoy 
life.  The  society  was  small,  and  chiefly  composed  of  the 
Court  officials,  the  military,  and  the  corps  diplomatic, 
hut,  though  restricted  in  number  and  exclusive,  it  was 
genial  and  unpretending.  It  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred — if  as  much — and  there  were  receptions  nearly 
every  night  after  the  theatre  on  fixed  days  during  the 
winter.  They  danced  and  flirted  and  sujiped  without 
the  gene  of  formality  or  the  expensive  luxuries  of  the 
present  day. 

The  King  dined  at  one,  and  supped  at  eight.  Every 
day  after  dinner,  even  in  winter,  he  drove  with  the  aide- 
de-camp  on  service  to  Charlottenburg.  Beyond  an 
occasional  dinner  to  the  Ministers  or  generals — which 
was  not  frequent — no  receptions  or  festivities  were 
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given  by  the  King,  although  fetes  and  dinners 
were  given  by  the  Crown  Prince,  Prince  William, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  William ;  Princes  Charles, 
Albert,  Augustus ;  and  Prince  William,  commonly  called 
der  Alte  Wilhelm ,  the  King’s  uncle.  Once  a  year 
the  King  gave  a  dejeuner  dansant  to  the  corps  diplo¬ 
matic,  which  commenced  at  10  a.m. ;  and  as  it  was 
generally  in  the  dark  days  of  January,  it  was  necessary 
to  shave  by  candle-light.  At  one  the  dinner  was  served, 
and  before  six  the  company  retired,  in  order  to  permit 
his  Majesty  to  make  his  nightly  appearance  at  some 
theatre. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Great  some  quarrel  had  taken  place  at  Court  between 
two  foreign  Ministers  in  regard  to  precedence,  and  from 
that  time  the  foreign  Ministers  and  the  corps  diplomatic 
were  only  received  at  Court  once  a  year.  It  seems  a 
singular  fact,  but  in  those  days  the  Court  regulations 
were  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Life  at  Berlin  at  that  time  was  very  primitive.  The 
corps  diplomatic  dined  at  four,  went  to  the  theatre  at 
six,  which  finished  at  nine,  and  then  to  a  ball  or  party, 
which  ended  at  twelve.  These  hours  were  very  rational 
when  compared  with  the  London  life  of  to-day.  But 
in  reality  the  luncheon  now  corresponds  with  the  dinner- 
hour  of  that  day,  and  our  dinner  at  eight  or  nine  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  German  supper  at  the  period  I  refer  to. 

I  may  here  note  a  curious  antiquated  police  regula¬ 
tion  which  existed  then  at  Berlin,  but  which  has  long 
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since  been  abolished — viz.,  no  one  was  allowed  to  smoke 
in  the  streets,  although  certainly  the  open  air  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  most  rational  place  to  inhale  the  odours 
of  tobacco.  On  returning  from  balls  and  parties  the 
smokers  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  sentinels 
on  guard,  or  otherwise  they  were  arrested,  put  into  the 
sentry-box,  and  handed  over  to  the  relief  guard.  I  wit¬ 
nessed  several  comical  scenes  in  adventures  of  this  sort. 

In  those  days  no  one  was  invited  to  Court  who  was 
not  lioffaldg,  and  no  Jews  were  admitted  within  its 
precincts.  I  remember  a  curious  illustration  of  this. 
A  fancy-dress  ball  had  been  given  by  Prince  and  Princess 
William  of  Prussia.  There  was  a  fancy-dress  procession 
to  usher  in  the  various  quadrilles,  in  which  figured  a 
stranger  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  then  residing  at 
Berlin — a  member  of  a  very  wealthy  and  highly-respec¬ 
ted  family.  The  ball  was  so  successful  that  the  King  was 
anxious  to  see  the  costumes,  and  invitations  were  issued 
in  the  King’s  name  for  its  repetition  at  the  palace.  A 
difficulty  arose  as  to  inviting  the  Jewish  stranger  to  the 
palace,  although  he  had  previously  appeared  at  the  ball 
of  Prince  William.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
King,  who,  in  his  laconic  manner,  replied,  “  that  if  he 
asked  Jews  to  his  Court,  he  preferred  to  ask  his  own 
Jews.” 

This  did  not  advance  the  affair ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  finally  overcome,  and  the  stranger  Jew”  was 
invited. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Lord  William  Bussell, 
who  in  1837  represented  Great  Britain  at  the  Court 
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of  Prussia.  He  had  served  with  great  distinction  in 
the  army,  and  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Talavera,  one  of  the  hardest-fought  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the 
immortal  Wellington.  He  much  preferred  the  sword 
to  the  pen,  although  he  was  a  keen  and  able  diplo¬ 
matist.  He  related  to  me  an  interesting  fact — namely, 
that  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  had  been  offered  to 
him,  or  was  intended  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  be  offered  to  him.  By  some  mistake  the  letter 
was  sent  to  Lord  George  William  Bussell,  the  uncle 
of  Lord  William  Bussell  (who  was  afterwards  mur¬ 
dered).  He  declined  it  ;  and  it  was  only  later  that 
Lord  William  heard  of  the  offer,  which  he  told  me 
he  would  have  much  preferred  to  a  diplomatic  post. 
Lady  William  Bussell  was  one  of  the  noted  personages 
of  that  day,  not  alone  for  her  beauty,  but  for  her 
highly- cultivated  and  refined  mind.  She  was  in  the 
height  and  charm  of  her  beauty  when  the  allied 
Sovereigns  visited  London  in  1815,  and  she  specially 
captivated  the  Emperor  Alexander.  She  was  a  great 
linguist,  speaking  all  foreign  languages,  even  modern 
Greek ;  and  the  Berlin  professors  of  that  day,  among 
whom  were  counted  the  most  learned  men  of  Europe, 
looked  upon  her  as  one  of  themselves.  I  am  happy 
to  seize  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  many  kindnesses  I  received 
from  them. 

Sir  George  Baillie  Hamilton  was  then  Secretary  of 
Legation— a  genial  and  hospitable  colleague.  Mr.  H. 
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Howard,  now  Sir  Henry  Howard,  was  tlie  paid  Attache 
with  whom  I  lived  on  brotherly  terms,  and  from  whom 
I  first  learnt  the  sinuosities  of  diplomacy.  There  never 
was  a  more  conscientious,  hard-working,  and  competent 
public  servant  than  Sir  H.  Howard,  who  is  now  repos¬ 
ing  on  the  laurels  he  has  gained. 

Trance  was  then  represented  by  the  Comte  C.  de 
Bresson.  He  was  a  very  agreeable,  kind-hearted,  and  able 
man,  of  rather  an  irritable  temper  and  haughty  manner,  hut 
always  ready  to  do  a  kind  act.  He  was  given  by  nature  to 
much  intrigue,  but  he  found  at  Berlin  but  a  small  field  for 
adventure.  He  was  later  moved  to  Madrid,  a  field  of 
wider  scope,  and  where  he  utilised  his  talents  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  Spanish  marriages.  His  great  ambition 
was  to  he  Ambassador  in  London,  hut  after  the  Spanish 
marriages  he  would  not  have  been  a  persona  grata  with 
Lord  Palmerston  or  in  England.  He  was  subsequently 
Ambassador  at  Naples,  where  he  committed  suicide. 

Monsieur  Lutteroth  was  French  Conseiller  de  Lega¬ 
tion.  He  had  married  a  Countess  Batthyani,  a  charm¬ 
ing  person,  and  they  were  both  most  hospitable  and  kind 
to  me.  Monsieur  Humann  (son  of  the  French  Minister 
of  Finance)  was  second  Secretary.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Gfeneral  Gfuilleminot,  French  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  and  they  were  very  agreeable 
and  kind  friends. 

The  Bussian  Minister  was  Monsieur  de  Ribeaupierre. 
He  had  been  Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  was  married 
to  a  Comtesse  Potemkin,  the  last  descendant,  I  believe, 
of  the  great  Potemkin  in  the  reign  of  Catherine.  She 
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was  a  distinguished  person,  and  her  daughters  were 
very  pleasing,  and  I  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  their 
salon. 

Count  Trauttmansdorf  then  represented  Austria. 
His  wife  was  a  Countess  Karolyi,  aunt  of  Count 
Karolyi,  late  Austrian  Ambassador  in  London.  They 
belonged  to  the  creme  of  Vienna  society,  and  were 
perfect  specimens  of  their  high  birth. 

Gfeneral  Count  Perponcher,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  fought 
at  Waterloo,  was  the  Dutch  representative.  He  married 
Mile,  de  Eeede,  whose  mother  had  been  Grande  Maitresse 
to  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia.  He  was  quite  an  English¬ 
man  in  his  appearance  and  manners.  His  sons  all 
entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  have  attained  high 
posts  at  Court.  They  were  very  gentlemanly  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  a  great  regard  and  esteem  for  them. 

Baron  Antonini  was  the  Neapolitan  Envoy,  and 
very  much  in  favour  with  the  Court.  He  was  very 
agreeable,  with  some  humour  and  wit,  and  of  course 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  absolutism,  whether  in  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Naples. 

The  Comte  d’Aglie  was  the  Sardinian  Minister,  and 
with  the  Comtesse  d’Aglie  dispensed  their  hospitalities 
with  grace  and  cordiality.  The  day  of  revolution  and 
conquest  had  not  then  set  in,  and  the  diplomatic  labours 
of  the  Comte  d’Aglie  were  extremely  limited. 

There  were  then  no  foreign  troubles  in  Europe,  and 
the  corps  diplomatic  lived  as  one  family,  in  perfect 
harmony  and  sociability. 
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Baron  d’Ohsson,  the  Swedish  Minister,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  on  all  Oriental  subjects,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife,  a  Dutch  lady  with  pleasing  manners,  were 
much  appreciated  by  society. 

The  Ministers  from  the  German  States  were  able 
and  distinguished  men.  The  Secretary  to  the  Saxon 
legation  was  Count  Beust,  who  later  filled  the  high 
posts  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Austria  and 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

Among  the  Ministers  and  official  personages  Prince 
Wittgenstein  was  the  prominent  figure.  He  was  the 
ipouthpiece  of  the  King  and  his  most  influential  adviser. 
He  was  a  type  of  the  grand  seigneur  of  the  old  school, 
courteous  in  manner,  dignified  in  his  bearing,  and 
with  an  irresistible  bonhomie.  He  received  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays — the  ladies  to  play  loto,  the  gentlemen 
whist,  when  a  hot  supper  was  handed  about  without 
any  formality. 

Baron  Werther  was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
having  succeeded  Monsieur  Ancillon.  Baron  Werther  had 
been  some  years  Prussian  Minister  at  Paris.  He  was 
well  suited  to  those  inactive  times,  and  he  managed  his 
department,  if  not  with  brilliancy,  with  skill  and  com¬ 
posure.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife  and  daughter 
in  dispensing  hospitality,  and  his  entertainments  were 
duly  appreciated. 

Count  Arnim  Boitzenburg  was  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  He  was  a  distinguished  nobleman  and  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  and  successfully  administered 
the  affairs  of  his  department. 
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Monsieur  de  Nagle r  was  Postmaster- Gieneral.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  having  greatly  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  high  roads,  and  of  the  general 
management  of  the  Post  Office.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  stone  quarries  in  Eastern  Prussia,  and  the 
stone  required  for  macadamising  the  roads  was  procured 
from  the  “  boulders  55  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  fields. 
Hence  in  that  part  of  Prussia  originated  the  proverb 
“  Sleinreich  ”  (rich  in  stone),  to  designate  a  rich  man. 

During  the  last  years  of  Frederick  William  III. 
the  negotiations  with  the  German  States  for  the 
formation  of  a  Customs  Union — or,  as  it  was  termed, 
the  “  Z ollver ein  ” — were  successfully  prosecuted.  The 
first  treaty  was  signed  between  Prussia,  Wiirtemberg, 
and  Bavaria  in  1828,  to  which  the  other  States  subse¬ 
quently  acceded,  until  finally  it  comprised  the  whole 
of  Germany,  including  the  Southern  States  of  Grand 
Ducal  Hesse,  Electoral  Plesse,  and  Baden. 

In  1837  Dr.  Bowring,  afterwards  Sir  J.  Bowring, 
was  sent  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  Berlin  to 
report  on  the  constitution  and  elements  of  the  Zoll- 
verein,  and  he  drew  up  a  most  able  and  elaborate 
report  on  the  whole  question,  which  was  submitted  to 
Parliament. 

Prussia  at  that  time  was  more  occupied  with 
acquiring  the  dominant  command  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  Germany  than  in  the  direction  of  her 
foreign  policy,  which  was  more  or  less  under  the 
guidance  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  political  ques¬ 
tions  then  occupying  attention  in  Europe  were  those 
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relating  to  the  Belgian  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier 
and  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Thrones. 

The  question  of  the  Belgian  fortresses  was  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  Prussia  and  Germany,  for 
although  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium 
were  guaranteed  by  Europe,  still,  in  a  strategic  point  of 
view,  if  certain  fortresses  on  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier 
were  not  dismantled,  it  was  evident  that  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  war  they  would  be  occupied  by  either  France 
or  Germany — by  France,  on  the  grounds  of  urgent 
necessity  to  cover  Paris  from  an  attack  of  Germany ; 
or  by  Germany,  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
France.  It  is  true  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
should  have  offered  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
frontier  would  be  respected ;  but  still,  who  can  answer 
for  the  exigencies  of  war  ?  It  was  therefore  better  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  occupation  by  either 
France  or  Germany  by  dismantling  them. 

The  question  of  Belgium  entering  the  German 
Confederation,  which  was  at  one  time  suggested,  was 
as  preposterous  as  that  of  Belgium  entering  into  a 
Customs  Union  with  France;  the  former  would  have 
made  Belgium  German,  the  latter  would  have  led  to 
its  virtual  incorporation  with  France.  Both  ideas  were 
equally  discarded,  and  Belgium  has  maintained  her 
independence  and  neutrality,  which  was  exemplified 
when  the  French  troops  passed  the  frontier  after  Sedan. 
They  were  immediately  disarmed  and  “interned”  under 
Belgian  authority. 

D 
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On  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  succession  questions 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  adopted  the  policy  of 
abstention  and  non-intervention,  although  their  sym¬ 
pathies  and  wishes  were  wholly  in  favour  of  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  legitimate  rights  of  Don  Carlos  and 
Don  Miguel,  who  were  the  representatives  of  absolu¬ 
tism.  The  three  Northern  Powers  refused  to  recognise 
Queen  Isabella  and  Queen  Donna  Maria,  and  it  was 
only  many  years  afterwards  that  they  consented  to  do 
so,  and  to  renew  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  and 
Portugal.  A  Carlist  agent,  the  Marquis  de  Monasterio, 
was  “officiously”  but  not  “ officially ”  received  at  Berlin. 
At  this  time  there  was  at  Berlin  a  Carlist  coterie,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Madame  de  Luck,  wife  of  General 
von  Luck,  who  had  directed  the  education  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  afterwards  Frederick  William  IV.,  and  her 
sister,  Madame  Franchet,  whose  husband  (then  blind) 
had  held  office  under  Charles  N.  They  had  left 
France  after  the  revolution  of  1S30,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  their  “sympathies”  should  be  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  legitimacy  and  opposed  to  revolution,  for 
their  father  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  They  were  both  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  talent,  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  fascinating 
in  manner,  and  were  much  in  favour  with  the  Crown 
Prince.  To  this  coterie  belonged  also  Baron  Antonini, 
the  Neapolitan  Minister,  and  the  Marquis  de  Monasterio, 
both  of  whom  were  admirers  of  monarchical  absolutism 
and  devotees  of  legitimacy.  It  was  then  surmised  that 
the  Crown  Prince  himself  was  a  Carlist  at  heart,  but 
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whether  or  not,  on  all  festive  occasions  this  coterie 
clustered  round  him.  (It  may  he  noticed  here  that  when 
the  German  army  arrived  at  Versailles  in  1870,  previous 
to  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  son  of  Madame  Franchet  was 
then  Prefect  of  that  town,  and  must  have  found  among 
the  Prussian  officers  many  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  in  his  early  youth.) 


CHAPTER  IY. 


Prophecy  of  Mile.  Le  Norman  at  Paris  in  1815  of  the  Death  of  Frederick 
William  III.  in  1840 — Legend  of  the  “  White  Lady  ” — Extension  of  Berlin 
— Causes  of  Abstention  of  Prussian  Aristocracy  from  visiting  Berlin — 
Satisfactory  Administration  of  Finances— War  Fund  largely  increased  by  the 
Will  of  Frederick  William  III. — The  King’s  secluded  Life ;  his  Marriage 
with  the  Countess  Harrach,  Princess  Liegwitz ;  his  last  Reception  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatic ;  the  last  Act  of  his  Reign — Arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas — Death  of  Frederick  William  III. — Importance  attached  by  the 
Comte  de  Bresson,  the  French  Minister,  to  the  Change  of  Reign  ;  his  frequent 
Attempts  to  bring  about  a  close  Alliance  between  France  and  Russia ;  the 
probable  Motives  of  it — Project  of  Prince  de  Polignac  in  1829  for  the  Re¬ 
partition  of  Europe  frustrated  by  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

To  revert  to  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick 
William  III.  It  was  generally  known  that  the  King 
when  at  Paris  in  1815  had  consulted  Mine.  Le 
Norman,  the  famous  fortune-teller.  She  foretold  that 
the  King  would  die  some  day  in  June,  1840  (naming 
the  day).  On  my  arrival  at  Berlin  in  1837  the  pro¬ 
phecy  was  well  known  and  frequently  mentioned  in 
society,  and  believed  in. 

It  was  also  reported  that  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  that  year  his  grandson  (afterwards  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.),  then  a  boy  of  ten  years,  when  sitting 
on  his  grandfather’s  knee,  said,  “  What  a  pity  it  is, 
dear  grandpapa,  that  you  must  die  this  year !  ”  This 
reminder  of  Mme.  Le  Norman’s  prophecy  was  said  to 
have  had  a  fatal  effect  on  the  King’s  mind.  I  was  never 
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able  to  obtain  a  truthful  confirmation  of  this  incident, 
and  am  disposed  to  treat  it  as  fiction;  but  it  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  report  of  it  was  current  at  Berlin  at  the 
time.  However,  in  foretelling  the  King’s  death  in  1840 
Mine.  Le  Norman  may  have  been  somewhat  guided 
by  history,  and  a  feeling  likewise  that  a  long  period  of 
twenty-five  years  wTas  to  elapse  from  the  date  of  the 
prophecy  to  its  fulfilment.  The  Great  Elector  died  in 
1G40,  Frederick  William  II.  died  in  1740  ;  and,  viewing 
the  King’s  age  at  that  time,  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  he  would  live  to  1 840,  and  thus  complete  the  third 
centenary  of  the  death  of  a  Prussian  monarch.  At  all 
events,  all  we  can  now  say  is  that  it  was  a  remarkably 
good  guess,  and  that  the  occupant  of  the  throne  in 
1940  will  no  doubt  be  reminded  of  the  fatality  which 
has  attended  the  fortieth  year  of  the  last  three 
centuries. 

While  on  this  mysterious  subject  I  may  observe 
that  there  is  also  a  legend  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature 
attached  to  the  old  palace  at  Berlin.  The  tradition 
is  that  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  is 
announced  by  the  appearance  at  night  of  the  “  White 
Lady  ”  in  the  palace,  and  it  was  so  far  confirmed  during 
my  residence  at  Berlin  that  on  several  occasions  the 
“  White  Lady”  was  said  to  have  appeared  before  the 
death  occurred.  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  her  reported  appearance,  as  I  never  saw  her,  but  I 
can  only  testify  to  the  fact  of  her  appearance  being 
reported  and  currently  believed.  But  this  ghostly 
apparition  is  not  solely  confined  to  the  Prussian  royal 
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house.  The  tradition  exists  in  many  of  the  German 
States,  and  in  Bavaria,  where  the  “  lady  ”  is  in  deep 
mourning. 

The  city  of  Berlin  has  of  late  years  been  enormously 
extended,  and  is  now  an  imposing  capital.  It  has  not 
the  antiquity  of  Vienna,  and  although  the  streets  are 
wider,  and  give  a  grander  air  to  the  town,  there  are  not 
the  old  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  aristocracy  as  at 
Vienna.  This  may  be  somewhat  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  being  then  no  Parliament,  and 
the  aristocracy  having  no  part  to  play  in  political  affairs 
or  in  the  administration  of  government,  they  rarely  came 
to  Berlin,  and  when  not  residing  at  their  country  chateaux 
passed  their  winters  in  the  provincial  capitals.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  aristocracy  and  country  gentlemen  of  West¬ 
phalia  resided  during  the  winter  season  at  Munster. 
Breslau  was  the  provincial  capital  of  Silesia.  They 
entertained  also  at  their  chateaux,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  English  country  houses.  Then,  again,  the 
high  aristocracy — or  what  is  termed  in  Germany  the 
/to her  Adel — had  no  recognised  position  at  Court,  unless 
in  the  army  or  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Military 
rank  was  alone  recognised,  and  alone  gave  precedence. 
All  this  has  been  considerably  modified,  although 
military  rank  is  still  the  predominant  element.  The 
aristocracy,  therefore,  came  rarely  to  Berlin,  except  on 
State  occasions.  I  am  alluding  to  what  existed  previous 
to  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  when  a  new 
era  commenced,  and  new  life  was  instilled  into  all  classes 
of  the  nation.  Nor  was  much  public  interest  evinced  in 
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tlie  affairs  of  State.  All  edicts  and  ordinances  were 
issued  and  published  in  the  Official  Gazette,  and,  the 
Press  being  under  censorship,  they  were  rarely  dis¬ 
cussed  or  commented  on.  In  the  administration  of  the 
finances  there  was  a  rigid  economy  and  strict  probity. 
An  annual  Budget  was  published,  hut  of  a  very 
meagre  nature.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  always 
balanced,  but  the  public  were  not  informed  of  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  (although  it  was  considerable), 
nor  in  what  way  it  was  spent.  But  the  finances  were 
well  administered,  as  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  large 
sum  left  to  the  nation  by  the  Will  of  the  King. 

Since  Frederick  the  Great  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
hoard  a  large  capital  in  silver  in  the  cellars  of  the  old 
chateau  for  immediate  use  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
and  this  custom  is  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Kino;  left  in  his  Will  a  considerable  sum  to  this  fund, 
and  I  believe  it  was  largely  drawn  upon,  if  not  entirely 
expended,  by  the  Bevolutionary  Government  in  1848 
in  the  construction  of  the  canal  round  Berlin  to  connect 
the  Spree  with  the  Havel. 

It  appears  in  the  present  day  an  inconceivable 
idea  to  allow  so  much  capital  to  lie  idle  in  the 
cellars  of  the  palace  without  producing  interest  ; 
but  although  this  system  was  introduced  before  con¬ 
stitutional  government  was  established,  it  is  still 
continued,  and  is  now,  in  the  estimation  of  the  military 
authorities,  of  even  still  greater  importance  to  the  safety 
of  the  State,  for  it  provides  the  Government  of  the  day 
with  the  means  of  mobilising  the  army,  and  with  the 
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expenses  of  a  first  campaign  without  awaiting  a  vote  of 
Parliament  or  the  issue  of  a  loan.  It  was  utilised  for 
this  purpose  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  in 
1870,  and  the  sum  then  taken  was  replaced  at  the 
termination  of  the  war  out  of  the  huge  indemnity  of 
two  hundred  millions  sterling  paid  by  France. 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  Queen  Louisa 
the  King  passed  a  secluded  life,  surrounded  by  his 
large  family,  and  apparently  absorbed  by  the  melan¬ 
choly  recollections  of  the  past.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  every  year  to  Teplitz.  During  his  stay  there  in 
1824  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Count 
Harrach.  a  rich  Bohemian  magnate.  The  King  took  a 
fancy  to  his  daughter,  Countess  Harrach,  with  whom  he 
contracted  a  morganatic  marriage,  and  in  whom  he  found 
a  sympathetic  nature  and  a  suitable  companion  to  cheer 
his  declining  years.  As  under  a  morganatic  marriage 
she  could  not  assume  the  title  of  Queen,  the  King 
conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Princess  Liegnitz.  The 
position  was  one  of  some  difficulty  and  delicacy  for  her, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  marriage  was  at  first  not 
well  viewed  by  his  family ;  but  she  acted  with  so  much 
tact,  with  so  much  devotion  to  the  King,  and  with  such 
kindly  feeling  to  all  his  children,  that  she  acquired  in  a 
short  time  their  affection  and  esteem.  She  held  no 
Court ;  she  lived  in  seclusion  with  the  King,  and  was 
devoted  to  him.  In  his  Will  he  gave  public  testimony 
of  his  affection  and  of  his  gratitude  for  the  unceasing 
care  and  tenderness  with  which  she  had  solaced  the 
evening  of  his  life. 
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After  the  King’s  death  Princess  Liegnitz  retired 
into  private  life,  and  was  always  treated  by  the  royal 
family  with  the  greatest  distinction.  Early  in  1840 
the  King’s  health  began  to  fail.  I  was  at  the  last 
reception  he  gave  to  the  corps  diplomatic,  and  on  this 
occasion,  in  referring  to  the  marriage  of  our  Gracious 
Queen,  which  was  then  announced,  the  King  observed, 
in  his  usual  short  but  emphatic  manner,  “  I  know  and 
esteem  Prince  Albert.  It  is  a  marriage  after  my  own 
heart.”  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Frederick 
William  III. 

The  last  act  of  his  reign  was  to  be  carried  down  to 
the  ground-floor  of  the  Princess  Liegnitz’s  palace,  which 
adjoined  his  palace,  to  witness  the  imposing  military 
ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  that  beautiful 
monument  to  Frederick  the  Great  which  is  in  front  of 
the  late  Emperor  William’s  palace,  and  was  designed 
by  the  famous  Professor  Paucli.  It  was  an  act  worthy 
of  being  the  dying  act  of  a  Prussian  monarch — an  act 
which  had  been  long  premeditated,  and  which,  from 
unexplained  circumstances,  had  been  too  long  de¬ 
layed. 

I  remember, on  thedayof  this  ceremony,  walking  down 
the  Linden  with  the  Comte  de  Bresson,  who  considered 
the  change  of  reign  in  Prussia  as  of  great  importance  both 
to  France  and  Europe.  There  was  some  secrecy  as  to  the 
real  state  of  the  King’s  health.  The  Comte  de  Bresson 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  himself  with  an 
opera-glass.  We  stood,  at  some  distance,  opposite  the 
window  of  the  palace  where  the  aged  monarch  was 
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seated.  After  taking  a  long  view  of  the  King  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “  II  est  mourant 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  King,  his  father-in-law,  arrived  a  few 
hours  before  the  King  breathed  his  last,  and  was  present 
at  his  death-bed. 

Independently  of  personal  feelings,  the  death  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  in  a  political  sense,  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  It  was  felt  to  be  the 
precursor  of  the  termination  of  that  intimate  alliance 
which  had  previously  existed  between  the  Sovereigns  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  which  had  been  cemented  on 
many  a  blood-stained  battlefield. 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III.  the 
influence  of  Russia  had  weighed  heavily  on  the 
Prussian  people,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  German 
nation,  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  regarded  as 
the  defender  and  supporter  of  autocratic  absolutism 
against  free  institutions  and  constitutional  government. 
The  opening  of  a  new  reign  was  hailed  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  Prussia  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch 
of  progress  and  of  hopeful  expectations,  while  it  was 
viewed  with  alarm  by  the  supporters  of  the  old  regime 
as  the  dawn  of  an  unknown  future.  By  no  one  was  the 
change  of  reign  regarded  with  greater  importance  to  the 
future  of  Europe  than  by  the  Comte  de  Bresson,  the  French 
Minister,  whose  efforts  for  some  time  had  been  directed, 
to  bringing  about  a  closer  alliance  between  Russia  and 
France,  and  who  profited  of  every  opportunity,  during 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  Berlin, 
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to  attain  the  objects  of  his  wishes ;  but  his  advances 
were  always  met  with  a  cold  indifference,  if  not  with  a 
sturdy  rebuff.  What  may  have  been  the  views  and  aspir¬ 
ations  of  the  Comte  de  Bresson  and  of  his  Gfovernment 
must  be  of  a  speculative  character;  they  may  have  been 
reminded  of  the  project  of  Prince  de  Polignac  in  1829, 
which  had  received  the  assent  of  Charles  X.,  and  which 
the  French  Government  at  that  time  decided  to  send  to 
St.  Petersburg.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a 
cursory  description  of  the  ambitious  views  then  enter¬ 
tained  by  Prince  de  Polignac  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  They  are  fully  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baron 
Stockmar,  published  by  his  son,  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  is  taken.  It  is  stated  by  Baron  Stock- 
mar  that  in  August,  1829,  there  was  a  general  belief  in 
the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen  shared  in  that  belief. 
England  and  Austria,  it  was  said,  would  gladly  have 
opposed  it,  hut  how  could  they  prevent  France  and 
Prussia  from  joining  in  an  alliance  with  Eussia  ? 
“  Nous  avons  garanti  ”  (says  the  expose  of  Prince  de 
Polignac)  “  a  cette  Puissance  (Eussia),  sous  des  conditions 
donnees,  sa  liberte  d’  action,  comme  elle  avait  garanti 
la  notre  en  1823”  (intervention  in  Spain).  Metternich 
then  proposed  a  partition  of  Turkey  in  which  France 
was  left  out.  Prussia  (Bernstorff  and  Ancillon)  thought 
that  the  phantom  of  a  Turkish  Empire  should  he  kept 
up  as  long  as  possible.  Eussia  addressed  France,  asking 
for  her  opinion.  “  I  do  not  wish  the  fall  of  Turkey,” 
said  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  “  but  it  is  not  to  be  averted. 
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If  France  and  Bussia  could  agree,  they  would  he  masters 
of  the  situation.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  same 
argument  was  used  twenty-three  years  later  by  the  same 
Emperor  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour. 

Prince  dePolignac  advised  that  “the  Bussian  proposal 
should  be  entertained.  In  every  combination  connected 
with  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  he  said,  “  the 
one  object  that  must  be  kept  in  view  is  the  breaking- 
up  of  England’s  dominion  of  the  sea.”  At  the  Vienna 
Congress  this  error  had  been  committed,  and  England 
had  maintained  her  maritime  supremacy.  Now  France 
could  reassert  her  traditional  policy  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  “  England,”  said  Prince  de  Polignac,  “  had 
frightened  Europe  with  the  phantom  of  Bussia,  yet 
her  offensive  power  had  proved  itself  unimportant. 
But  the  Vienna  Congress  had  committed  another  error 
— viz.,  of  leaving  Europe  too  much  open  to  the  attack 
of  Bussia,  and  Prussia  too  weak  ;  whereas  Bussia  should 
have  been  driven  towards  Asia,  and  Prussia  should  have 
been  strengthened.  Lastly,”  he  said,  “  the  treaties  of 
1815  had  inflicted  hitter  injury  on  France,  which  had 
a  right  not  only  to  the  restoration  of  the  frontiers  of 
1789,  hut  to  territorial  aggrandisement  beyond  those 
frontiers.” 

The  memoir  presented  by  Prince  de  Polignac  to  the 
Council  in  September,  1829,  was  founded  on  these 
ideas.  In  it  the  Prince  claimed  Belgium  for  France 
as  far  as  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  sea.  Belgium, 
it  was  stated,  was  necessary  to  France  to  cover  Paris 
against  an  invasion.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Council 
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the  Dauphin  objected  that  England  would  never  con¬ 
sent  to  let  Antwerp  fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  and 
he  proposed  that,  instead  of  Belgium,  the  Rhine  pro¬ 
vinces  should  be  annexed.  De  Polignac  replied,  “  This 
only  proves  that  we  must  have  Antwerp.  Either  we 
consent  for  ever  to  be  saddled  with  the  treaties  of  1815, 
or  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  incur  the  hostility 
of  England.  In  alliance  with  Russia,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
and  Germany,  we  can  force  England.” 

At  the  next  Council  Prince  de  Polignac  read  a  memoir 
on  the  relative  value  of  Belgium  as  compared  with  the 
Rhine  provinces.  He  said  that  the  Rhine  provinces 
were  not  so  well  situated  geographically,  and  would  be 
more  difficult  to  defend  and  administer  than  Belgium ; 
for  Belgium  would  strengthen  the  maritime  power  of 
France,  and  she  might  then  place  herself  at  the  head  of 
an  alliance  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine  provinces  “  would  involve  an  aggres¬ 
sive  attitude  against  Germany.  If  France  should  con¬ 
tent  herself  with  the  Rhine  provinces,  it  would  be  con¬ 
strued  as  the  result  of  a  fear  of  England,  and  her  credit 
would  suffer  in  consequence.”  Thereupon  the  Dauphin 
withdrew  his  proposal. 

Russia,  according  to  Prince  de  Polignac’s  memoir,  was 
to  be  extended  in  the  direction  of  Asia.  He  gave  her 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Armenia,  and  as  much  of  Anatolia 
as  she  wished.  She  was  to  cut  a  passage  to  India,  and 
take  up  a  maritime  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
against  England 

Austria  was  to  have  Bosnia  and  Servia. 
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The  rest  of  European  Turkey  was  to  constitute  a 
Christian  kingdom  under  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  which  an  important  maritime  Power  would  be 
created  to  counterbalance  England. 

Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Barbary  States  were 
to  be  formed  into  a  Mohammedan  State  under  Mehemet 
Ali. 

The  North  of  Europe  was  to  be  reorganised  with  a 
view  of  increasing  its  maritime  strength,  and  for  this 
purpose  Holland  was  to  be  united  to  Prussia.  “  The 
union  of  Holland  with  Belgium,”  says  the  memoir, 
“  was  only  invented  by  England  in  order  to  strangle 
Holland’s  maritime  power  and  cause  its  absorption  by 
Belgium.” 

The  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  King 
of  Saxony  transferred  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  King  of 
Austrasia,  and  to  receive  the  Prussian  territories  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Phine. 

Prussia  to  retain  her  northern  part  of  the  Phine 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  communication 
with  Holland.  The  southern  portion  to  devolve  on 
Bavaria,  in  order  to  connect  the  two  parts  of  that  king¬ 
dom  in  case  of  war  between  Prance  and  Austria. 
Bavaria,  if  taking  part  with  France,  was  to  obtain  the 
Inn  Viertel,  Hausrich,  and  Salzburg. 

England’s  consent  to  the  whole  plan  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  cession  to  her  of  the  Hutch 
colonies.* 

*  See  Baron  Stockmar’s  “  Memoirs,”  vol.  i.,  p.  136,  chap.  vii. 
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The  project  was  approved  by  the  Council,  and 
received  the  assent  of  Charles  X.,  and  it  was  decided  to 
send  it  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Czar. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  ambitious  and 
nefarious  project,  the  aim  of  which  was  directly  hostile  to 
England,  was  proposed  by  Prince  de  Polignac,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Charles  X.,  only  fourteen  years 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by  the 
gigantic  efforts  and  unceasing  perseverance  of  Great 
Britain,  no  language  is  sufficiently  expressive  to 
denounce  such  base  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and  it 
would  almost  appear  as  a  providential  act  that  this 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  an  event  which  crushed  the 
projectors  of  it  before  even  it  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Czar.  It  is  no  less  a  remarkable  example  of  irony 
that  the  Sovereign  who  had  assented  to  it  should  within 
a  few  months  be  expelled  from  his  throne  and  driven 
for  shelter  to  the  very  country  against  which  this 
hostile  polic}r  was  directed. 

It  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  Be  volution  of 
1830,  when  Charles  X.  was  dethroned.  It  not  only 
portrays  a  strong  hostility  and  hatred  to  England,  and 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  grossest  ingratitude,  by  the  wish 
to  deprive  England  of  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  but 
it  also  displays  the  inordinate  ambition  of  aggrandise¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  of  that 
day,  and  the  lurking  desire,  even  at  that  time,  to  abolish 
the  treaties  of  1815,  which  had  replaced  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France. 
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I  have  entered  into  this  digression  as  explanatory 
of  the  object  which  I  conceive  instigated  the  Comte  de 
Bresson  in  his  repeated  efforts  to  captivate  the  Czar  and  to 
bring  about  a  more  cordial  understanding,  if  not  a  secret 
alliance,  between  France  and  Russia.  But  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  whose  sympathies  and  feelings  were  on  the 
side  of  legitimacy  and  in  favour  of  the  direct  line  of 
succession,  could  not  approve  of  the  accession  of  a 
Sovereign  by  revolutionary  means,  and  although  recog¬ 
nising  Louis  Philippe  as  sovereign  de  facto ,  he  declined 
in  his  official  letters  to  address  him  in  the  usual  form  of 
“  Monsieur  Mon  Frere.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


Eastern  Affairs — Quadruple  Treaty  to  arrest  the  March  of  Mehemet  Ali — Indigna¬ 
tion  of  French  Government — M.  Thiers’s  Attempt  to  gain  Allies — War  immi¬ 
nent — Change  of  Ministry  in  France — Secret  Courier  to  order  Bulow  not  to 
Sign  the  Treaty,  hut  he  arrived  too  late — Mission  of  Zea  Bermudez  to 
obtain  Recognition  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  counteracted  by  Austria — Con¬ 
versation  with  Prince  Metternich  on  the  Creation  of  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation  ;  its  Nature  and  Defects — Prince  Metternich’s  Recommendation 
of  Count  Rechberg  as  Successor  to  Count  Beust — Prince  Metternich’s  Relation 
of  his  Saving  the  Life  of  Prince  Louis  (afterwards  Emperor  Napoleon  III.) 
— Prince  Metternich’s  Admiration  of  Queen  Hortense — Character  of  Prince 
Metternich ;  his  Policy — Funeral  of  Frederick  William  III. — The  Mau¬ 
soleum  at  Charlottenburg — Funeral  of  Prince  Sigismund  at  Potsdam. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
the  affairs  of  the  East  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe. 
Mehemet  Ali,  Grovernor  of  Egypt,  had  placed  himself 
in  open  rebellion  to  the  Sultan,  and  was  advancing  to 
occupy  Syria.  It  was  no  secret  that  he  was  encouraged 
by  France,  and  looked  to  France  for  support. 

The  time  was  critical  and  pressing.  There  seemed 
no  possibility  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  France 
with  the  other  Powers,  and  Lord  Palmerston  saw  that 
if  no  immediate  action  were  taken,  the  delay  in  doing 
so  might  be  productive  of  serious  consequences.  He 
accordingly  entered  into  a  convention  with  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  France  was  not  included  in  this  alliance,  but  it 
was  left  open  to  her  to  accede  to  it.  This  isolation  of 
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France  in  a  great  European  question  was  deeply  re¬ 
sented  by  the  French  Government,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Monsieur  Thiers.  War  seemed  imminent,  and 
the  Comte  de  Bresson  openly  announced  the  expectation 
of  receiving  his  letters  of  recall.  He  even  charged  me 
to  tell  Lord  Bussell  that  his  establishment  would  be 
broken  up,  and  his  effects  and  wines  sold  by  auction. 
Monsieur  Thiers  made  every  attempt  to  gain  allies 
in  Europe,  and  even  made  a  brilliant  offer  to  the 
Southern  States  of  Germany,  but  was  wholly  un¬ 
successful  in  his  endeavours ;  and,  failing  to  induce 
Louis  Philippe  to  engage  in  war,  had  to  resign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Guizot.  I  learnt  some  time  afterwards 
— from  a  person  to  whom  it  was  told  by  Baron  Bulow 
himself,  who  was  then  Prussian  Minister  in  London — 
that  a  few  hours  after  he  had  signed  the  Convention  in 
London  he  received  a  secret  courier  direct  from  the 
King,  Frederick  William  IV.,  forbidding  him  to  affix 
his  signature  to  it.  But  the  act  was  done,  and  could 
not  be  undone.  If  Prussia  had  not  joined  the  alliance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  France,  under  M.  Thiers, 
would  have  gone  to  war,  notwithstanding  the  pacific 
disposition  of  Louis  Philippe.  How  remarkable  it  is 
that  the  destinies  of  nations  are  often  governed  by 
incidents  of  the  most  trivial  character ! 

Previous  to  1840  Oriental  affairs  had  not  much 
interested  Prussian  statesmen.  They  now  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  and 
of  thereby  avoiding  a  general  conflagration.  Till  that 
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period  there  had  been  no  Turkish  representative  at 
Berlin,  although  a  Prussian  Envoy  was  accredited 
to  the  Sultan.  It  was  accordingly  decided  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  send  a  Turkish  Envoy  to  Berlin,  and 
Kiamil  Pacha  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan  as  his 
representative  at  the  Court  of  Prussia.  I  remember 
that  previous  to  his  arrival  it  was  discovered  that  the 
last  Turkish  representative  had  died  at  Berlin  many 
years  ago,  and  had  never  been  replaced.  It  was, 
therefore,  thought  desirable  to  look  for  his  tomb,  or 
to  select  one  for  the  occasion  if  it  could  not  be  found. 
At  last  a  tomb  was  discovered  where  it  was  said  the 
deceased  follower  of  Mahomet  had  been  buried,  and  it 
was  repaired  and  put  in  order,  to  be  shown  to  the  new 
Turkish  Minister  on  his  arrival. 

Kiamil  Pacha  was  an  intelligent  gentlemanly  man 
— a  Turk  of  the  old  school — with  good  manners,  great 
calmness  and  self-possession,  never  flurried  or  taken 
aback,  imperturbable,  as  all  Orientals  are — the  result 
probably  of  their  being  fatalists.  He  was  lively  in 
conversation,  with  some  humour  and  sarcasm.  I 
recollect  shortly  after  his  arrival  he  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  Foreign  Ministers — at  which  the  English, 
French,  and  Eussian  Ministers  were  present.  The 
two  latter  were  senior  in  precedence  to  my  chief, 
Lord  William  Bussell,  having  presented  their  letters 
of  credence  anterior  to  him.  The  Pacha  was  annoyed 
at  not  being  able  to  place  Lord  William  on  his  right 
hand,  the  place  of  honour.  However,  he  devised  the 
of  rectifying  this.  On  taking  their  places,  he 
e  2 
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motioned  to  Lord  William  Russell  to  take  tire  seat 
opposite  to  him,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  “  Les 
bons  amis  se  regardent  toujours  en  face.” 

A  difficulty  has  occasionally  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  Turkish  representatives  at  religious 
ceremonies  in  their  “fez,”  when  all  others  are  bare¬ 
headed.  The  last  occasion  I  remember  was  at  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  when  the  Turkish  Ambassador  was  Rustem 
Pacha,  now  the  much-esteemed  representative  of 
Turkey  in  London,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  By 
custom,  and  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  I  believe,  no  Turkish 
official  is  allowed  to  appear  on  any  ceremonious  occasion 
without  wearing  the  fez.  In  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  his 
uniform,  and  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with  than  any 
other  article  of  his  dress.  These  difficulties  have  always 
been  harmoniously  arranged,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned ;  and  I  may  add  that  with  one  of  so 
conciliating  a  character,  and  so  perfect  a  gentleman  as 
Rustem  Pacha,  no  serious  difficulty  could  possibly  have 
occurred. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  am  referring,  and  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Frederick  William  III.,  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  in  close  alliance.  Their  policy  was  based 
on  the  principles  which  had  dictated  the  Holy  Alliance, 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  Prussia, 
with  remarkable  foresight  (to  which  her  present  position 
at  the  head  of  the  Herman  Empire  is  chiefly  due),  was 
contented  to  leave  the  direction  of  her  foreign  policy 
in  the  hands  of  Prince  Metternich — Austria,  on  the 
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other  hand,  giving  to  Prussia  entire  freedom  to  regulate 
the  commercial  relations  with  the  German  States.  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  1839.  Monsieur  Zea  Ber¬ 
mudez  had  been  sent  to  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  obtain 
the  recognition  of  Queen  Isabella.  Having  been  a 
Minister  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  it  was  supposed  that  his 
influence  would  ensure  success.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Monsieur  de  Marliani  as  colleague,  a  man  of  great 
ability.  On  their  arrival  at  Berlin  he  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  reply,  hut  was  referred  by  the  Prussian 
Government  to  Prince  Metternich.  On  reaching 
Vienna  Monsieur  Zea  Bermudez  was  informed  that  his 
companion,  Monsieur  de  Marliani,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
who  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  revolutionary  party 
in  that  country,  had  been  condemned  in  contumaciam , 
and  was  liable  to  be  arrested.  He  accordingly  had  to 
leave  Vienna  instanter  for  London ;  and  the  mission  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  utterly  failed  in  its  object. 

It  was  in  1828  that  Prussia  first  commenced  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  German  States  for  the  formation  of  a 
Customs  Union,  or  Zollverein.  This  formed  the  basis 
on  which,  later,  the  superstructure  of  German  unity  was 
raised,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Prussian  supremacy 
in  Germany.  This  work,  so  ably  conceived  and  so  skil¬ 
fully  accomplished,  bound  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  German  States  so  closely  with  those  of  Prussia 
that  they  formed  that  link  which  could  not  be  separated 
from  their  political  interests,  and  hence,  when  duly 
matured,  gave  Prussia  that  overwhelming  influence  in 
Germany  which  completely,  overshadowed  Austria  and 
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rendered  her  powerless  when  the  moment  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  struggle  for  supremacy  arrived. 

I  recollect  Prince  Metternich  telling  me  in  1859, 
not  long  before  his  death,  that  the  creation  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  owed  its  origin  to  him.  He 
said  that  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  resume  his  title  and 
position  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  had  strongly 
dissuaded  the  Emperor  from  accepting  it.  He  (the 
Prince)  had  then  formed  the  idea  of  creating  a  con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  German  States  in  the  form  of  a 
Germanic  Diet,  which  would  act  as  a  powerful  body  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  and  by  its  united  military  forces 
be  enabled  to  resist  any  external  attack,  whilst  it  would 
equally  serve  as  a  security  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Prince  Metternich  even  said  to  me  then,  “You  will 
see — I  may  not — that  the  Germanic  Diet  will  yet  prove 
to  he  the  saviour  of  Europe.”  Within  six  years  it  was 
dissolved  like  a  ball  of  snow,  and  disappeared  without 
causing  a  protest  or  a  regret.  It  was  a  cumbersome 
machine,  which  kept  alive  the  petty  dissensions  and 
rivalries  of  the  minor  States,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  between  the  two  great  German  Powers.  It 
was  purely  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments,  and  not  of  the  peoples.  It  had  no  firm 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  who  never 
viewed  it  with  confidence  or  affection;  and  consequently, 
when  the  storm  came,  it  was  swept  away  because  its 
foundation  rested  on  the  sand  of  absolutism,  and  not  on 
the  rock  of  popular  support. 
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When  Count  Buol  Schauenstein,  who  had  succeeded 
Prince  Felix  Schwartzenherg  as  Foreign  Minister  in 
Austria,  retired  from  office  on  the  close  of  the  Franco - 
Austrian  War,  Count  Rechberg,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Prince  Metternich,  was  appointed  his  successor.  On 
the  evening  of  his  appointment  I  was  at  a  reception  of 
Prince  Metternich’s.  The  venerable  and  distinguished 
statesman  used  to  sit  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  around 
which  were  assembled  for  conversation  and  knitting 
a  coterie  of  elderly  ladies,  who  were  his  relatives  and 
intimate  friends.  There  was  a  chair  placed  next  to 
the  Prince  on  his  right  hand,  which  was  taken  by  the 
first  visitor,  and  occupied  by  him  until  a  new  arrival. 
On  the  occasion  I  refer  to  Prince  Metternich,  on  my 
arrival,  led  me  into  an  adjoining  room,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  those  present.  He  then  said  that  he 
had  recommended  Count  Rechberg  as  the  successor  of 
Count  Buol,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  be 
viewed  with  confidence  by  her  Majesty’s  Government. 
He  requested  me  therefore  to  convey  his  strong  re¬ 
commendation  of  Count  Rechberg  to  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  begged  me  to  say  on  his  behalf,  “  Que 
cest  un  eleve  de  mon  ecole.”  Of  course,  I  immediately 
assented  to  the  Prince’s  request,  and  said  that,  from 
having  known  Count  Rechberg  personally  for  many 
years,  I  felt  the  greater  pleasure  in  fulfilling  his  wish, 
and  that  I  felt  confident  he  would  fully  realise  the 
Prince’s  expectations.  I  felt,  however,  some  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  whether  the  Prince’s  recommendation  ol 
Count  Rechberg  as  “  un  eleve  de  son  ecole  ”  would  have 
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the  weight  with  Lord  Palmerston  which  the  Prince 
attached  to  it. 

It  was  on  the  same  evening  that  Prince  Metternicli 
related  to  me  the  circumstance  of  his  having  saved  the 
life  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  restored  him  to  his 
mother.  Prince  Louis,  with  his  elder  brother — who  were 
both  living  at  Florence  with  their  father,  the  Comte  de 
St.  Leu,  ex-King  of  Holland — had  openly  taken  part  in 
the  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
were  taken  prisoners  at  Forli.  The  elder  brother, 
Prince  Napoleon,  died  of  fever,  and  his  brother  was 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Their  mother, 
Queen  Hortense,  wrote  to  Prince  Metternich  en¬ 
treating  his  clemency  for  her  son,  and  requesting  for 
herself  permission  to  go  to  Forli  to  nurse  him.  The 
Prince  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  Queen  Hortense,  of  her 
cleverness,  and  of  the  charm  of  her  society,  and  said  that 
her  appeal,  so  touching,  so  eloquent,  was  irresistible. 
He  sent  her  the  permission  to  pass  the  Austrian  lines 
to  Forli,  and  by  his  intercession  Prince  Louis’s  life  was 
spared,  and  he  returned  with  his  mother  to  Arenenberg, 
There  was  a  chivalry,  a  nobleness  of  character,  and  a 
magnanimity  about  the  Prince  which  endeared  lnm  to 
everyone  who  knew  him. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to  his  statesmanship 
is  that  he  never  progressed  beyond  1815,  and  that  he 
lived  a  hundred  years  too  late.  His  character  and 
nature  were  more  suited  to  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  than 
to  modern  times.  He  was  a  grand  seigneur  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  dignified  and  courteous,  with  a 
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cliarm  of  manner  that  was  most  captivating.  He  was 
of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition,  and  with  the 
immense  power  he  possessed  (for  he  ruled  for  many 
years  the  vast  empire  of  Austria)  history  cannot  record 
any  act  of  his  of  an  ungenerous  or  revengeful  nature. 
In  regard  to  -his  policy,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  was  born  and  educated  at  a  period  when  arbitrary  rule 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  when  neither  enlightened 
civilisation  nor  education  had  reached  its  present  stand¬ 
ard.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  absolutism,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  remained  steadfast  and  faithful 
to  its  principles  to  the  last.  At  his  age  it  was  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  for  him  to  change  the  convictions 
of  his  early  youth,  or  to  accept  the  new  principles  of 
constitutional  government  which  mark  the  progress  of 
the  age,  and  to  which  the  French  Eevolution  of  1789 
had  given  birth.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he 
foresaw  in  his  latter  years,  with  horror  and  alarm,  the 
great  changes  which  were  impending  in  Europe,  and 
which  were  to  herald  the  introduction  of  Liberal  insti¬ 
tutions.  To  the  saying  of  Prince  Metternich,  shortly 
before  his  fall  in  1848,  “ Apr es  moi  le  deluge”  the 
Bed  Socialists  replied,  “  Et  apres  le  deluge,  nous.”  He 
had  failed  to  see,  with  that  prescience  which  is  the  mark 
of  genius,  that  the  oak  which  does  not  bend  to  the  storm 
is  uprooted.  He  held  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  which  linked  together  the  absolute  Sovereigns 
for  common  protection  against  the  wave  of  democracy 
and  the  rising  power  of  the  people. 

To  this  Alliance  Great  Britain  was  no  party.  She 
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kept  aloof,  and  although  she  was  represented  at  the 
Congress  of  Troppau  and  of  Laybach,  she  declined 
to  take  any  active  part  in  a  policy  of  which  she  dis¬ 
approved.  At  that  time  a  Neapolitan  revolution  was 
crushed  by  the  arms  of  Austria  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Similar  action  was  suggested 
when  another  Bourbon  Sovereign  was  threatened  in 
Spain.  A  Congress  was  then  summoned  to  meet  at 
Verona,  and  England  was  represented  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington;  but  the  masterly  hand  of  Canning, 
in  conjunction  with  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  checked  the  spirit  of  intervention.  The 
Congress  separated  without  any  result,  and  it  proved 
to  he  the  closing  scene  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

From  this  date  Prince  Metternich  appears  to  have 
given  up  all  action  on  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  to  have  adopted  the  more  rational  course 
of  “  non-intervention.”  During  the  period  of  the  French 
Eevolution  of  1830,  and  subsequently  during  the 
dynastic  troubles  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Prince 
Metternich  abstained  from  interference,  but  did  not 
on  that  account  abandon  his  principles,  for  during 
his  tenure  of  power  the  Queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  never  recognised  by  Austria. 

The  funeral  of  Frederick  William  III.  took  place 
with  great  military  pomp.  The  service  was  performed 
in  the  Dom  near  the  old  Schloss,  and  the  coffin  was 
conveyed  at  night  by  torchlight  to  Charlottenburg, 
followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
where  it  was  deposited  in  their  presence,  next  to  his 
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beloved  Queen  Louisa.  It  is  said  that  the  late  King 
left  special  directions  in  regard  to  his  funeral,  giving 
in  minutest  detail  the  military  dispositions  of  the  troops 
to  be  observed  on  the  occasion. 

The  mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg,  expressly  built 
by  Frederick  William  III.,  with  the  beautiful  re¬ 
cumbent  statue  of  Queen  Louisa  by  Bauch,  has  now 
been  enlarged,  and  the  Emperor  William  I.  and  the 
Empress  Augusta  repose  in  it  with  their  illustrious 
parents  and  predecessors.  It  is  said  that  no  further 
additions  are  to  be  made  to  it.  The  remains  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  are  deposited  in  the  Friedens 
Kirche  at  Potsdam,  where  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
is  buried.  It  was  built  by  Frederick  William  IV.,  and 
the  two  young  Princes,  Sigismund  and  Waldemar,  sons 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  are  also  interred  there. 

I  was  at  Berlin  when  Prince  Sigismund  died  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1866,  a  few  days  after  the  Crown  Prince 
had  left  for  the  seat  of  war.  He  was  a  charming, 
intelligent,  sweet  boy,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  when  I  saw  his  angelic  form  placed  in  the  coffin. 
It  was  sad  that  at  such  a  moment  the  father  should 
have  been  deprived  of  a  last  embrace  of  his  dearly-loved 
child  by  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  that  the  Crown 
Princess  should  have  been  without  his  comforting  sup¬ 
port  and  consolation.  The  funeral  was  an  impressive 
scene — the  Crown  Princess  alone  with  the  coffin  in  the 
carriage  ;  only  one  other  carriage  for  her  ladies ;  the 
procession  on  foot,  headed  by  Field-Marshal  Wrangel 
and  Baron  Schleinitz,  Minister  of  the  Household,  on 
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either  side  of  me.  Thus  we  walked  from  the  New 
Palace  down  the  beautiful  avenue  leading  to  the  Frie- 
dens  Kirche.  The  sun  shining  brilliantly,  the  birds 
singing,  and  all  Nature  resplendent  with  the  brightness 
of  a  summer’s  day,  contrasted  with  the  solemn  but 
simple  pageant  consigning  a  youthful  prince  of  great 
promise  to  his  last  resting-place !  It  made  a  grave 
impression  on  me,  and  I  felt  deeply  for  his  illustrious 
and  loving  mother. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 


Political  Position  of  Prussia  on  the  Death  of  Frederick  William  III. — - 
Character  of  Frederick  William  IV.- — Mrs.  Fry  and  Ei chard  Allen 
— Peaceful  Disposition  of  Frederick  William  IY. — Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Visit  to  St.  Petersburg — Eecallof  Baron  Bulow — Appointment  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen — Bulow  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — Eecall  of  Lord 
William  Eussell — Appointment  of  Lord  Burghersh — Visit  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  London — Ketum  Visit  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  Stolzenfels. 

I  will  now  resume  my  observations  on  the  position  of 
Prussia  at  the  death  of  Frederick  William  III. 

The  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.  to  the 
Throne  of  Prussia  was  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  to  Europe,  and  was  looked  forward  to  with 
hopeful  aspirations  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter 
era  for  the  Fatherland. 

The  War  of  Liberation,  the  vast  losses  occasioned  by 
it,  and  the  large  indemnity  paid  to  France,  had  weighed 
heavily  on  all  classes. 

Prussia  had  now  recovered  in  some  measure  from 
its  direful  effects,  and  the  life  of  the  nation  was 
assuming — financially,  morally,  and  physically — a  fresh 
vigour  after  the  period  of  stagnation  through  which 
she  had  passed.  The  finances,  by  the  able  and  parsi¬ 
monious  administration  under  the  late  King,  had  been 
greatly  restored,  and  the  creation  of  the  German 
Customs  Union  (commonly  called  the  Zollverein)  had 
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given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  the  nation.  After  twenty-five  years  of  peace  Prussia 
was  resuscitated  as  from  a  long  slumber,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  on  a  fresh  struggle  in  the  cause  of 
political  liberty. 

The  germs  of  freedom  and  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  sown,  and  although  their  growth  had 
been  slow,  it  had  been  progressive,  and  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  alone  were  wanting  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 
This  time  had  now  arrived,  and  the  accession  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  was  the  opportunity  so  long  and 
so  ardently  looked  forward  to  by  the  nation. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  those  unmistakable 
signs  of  impatience  and  discontent,  of  a  restless  spirit, 
and  of  a  craving  yearning  for  free  institutions,  which 
are  the  precursors  of  progress  and  the  promoters 
of  national  life.  Under  the  old  regime  of  absolute 
government,  however  paternal  that  government  may 
have  been,  there  was  a  torpor,  a  want  of  energy  and 
vitality,  which  paralysed  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
The  Press  was  under  strict  supervision,  and  even  though 
the  censorship  was  mildly  exercised,  its  very  existence 
was  sufficient  to  deaden  the  moral  energies  and  heart 
of  the  people.  Thought  had  no  free  vent.  The  right 
of  public  meeting  was  interdicted,  and  every  patriotic 
feeling  was  crushed.  The  natural  result  was  that  secret 
societies  were  formed ;  revolutionary  pamphlets  were 
circulated  by  stealth ;  and  principles  and  intentions  in 
themselves  harmless  and  loyal  to  the  Throne  were  en¬ 
venomed  by  the  opposition  they  encountered,  and 
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were  thus  forced  into  other  and  more  dangerous 
channels. 

Frederick  William  IV.  was  possessed  of  great 
virtues,  of  remarkable  abilities,  and  of  a  cultivated  mind. 
He  was  a  very  religious  man,  and  his  actions  were 
governed  by  a  deep  religious  feeling  of  duty — of  duty 
to  his  God  and  duty  to  his  country.  He  was  devoted 
to  classical  literature  and  philosophical  studies,  and  his 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  the  society  of  the  celebrated 
professors  of  the  day — Tieck,  Grimm,  Lepsius,  and 
others — -who  used  of  an  evening  to  read  aloud  his 
favourite  classical  authors,  amongst  them  the  plays  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles  (translated  by  Donner),  as 
also  Shakespeare.  He  caused  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Bream  to  be  produced,  and  had  arranged  for  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  stage,  entirely  on  the  ancient  Greek 
model,  the  Greek  plays  of  the  Antigone  and  of  the 
Medea ,  for  which  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  entrusted  to 
compose  the  music. 

Frederick  William  IY.  was  passionately  fond  of 
architecture,  and  was  a  fair  draughtsman.  He  had  a 
great  love  of  art  in  all  its  branches,  and  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  artists.  He  was  in  many  things  an  idealist, 
and  his  imagination  was  always  of  a  poetical  and 
romantic  character,  sometimes  of  a  classical  turn,  and 
but  rarely  of  that  nature  to  be  of  practical  use  in  the 
exercise  of  his  high  functions.  He  was  kind-hearted, 
noble-minded,  generous,  fond  of  the  society  of  learned 
men,  brilliant  in  conversation,  with  a  remarkable  flow  of 
wit  and  repartee.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
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Church  of  England  and  of  its  Liturgy,  which  he  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  introduce  into  the  Lutheran  service. 
I  recollect  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Mr. 
Bichard  Allen  to  Berlin,  when  they  received  marked  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  King,  who  took  great  interest  in  them  and 
assisted  in  their  philanthropic  work  for  prison  reform. 
Baron  Alexander  Humboldt  was  also  a  great  admirer  of 
Mrs.  Fry,  and  I  recollect  meeting  him  at  dinner  at  her 
residence,  where  the  only  other  guest  was  Miss  Grurney, 
her  niece,  a  very  prepossessing  young  lady,  who  was  then 
only  what  is  termed  a  “  wet  ”  Quakeress,  as  she  had  not 
yet  adopted  the  solemn  apparel  of  the  full  Quakeress. 
On  his  visit  to  London  Frederick  William  IY.  paid  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Fry,  accompanied  by  Baron  Humboldt. 

But  however  brilliant  these  qualities  of  Frederick 
William  IY.  would  have  been  in  a  private  individual, 
they  were  not  such  as  were  suited  for  a  Sovereign 
of  Prussia  at  the  momentous  epoch  when  he  as¬ 
cended  the  Throne.  Although  liberally  inclined,  and 
with  large  and  noble  views,  he  was  of  a  vacillating 
character,  unable  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  but 
constantly  wavering  and  allowing  his  actions  to  be 
guided  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Hence  it  was 
order,  counter-order,  and  the  natural  result — disorder. 
His  mind  was  influenced  by  divergent  impulses,  and  his 
acts  consequently  bore  a  desultory  character.  Thus  it 
was  said  during  the  Crimean  War  that  in  the  morning, 
after  his  devotions,  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  English  ; 
but  at  night,  after  a  cup  of  Bussian  tea,  he  went  to  bed 
in  favour  of  Bussia. 
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Frederick  William  IV.  was  no  soldier.  He  was 
devoted  to  peace,  on  Christian  principles,  and  it  was 
natural  therefore  that  he  should  have  no  predilection 
for  the  engines  of  war.  But  Prussia  is  a  military 
nation ;  it  has  grown  by  military  exploits ;  all  the 
traditions  of  the  country  and  its  Sovereigns  have  been 
military.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  he  expected  that 
great  military  achievements  would  take  place  during  his 
reign ;  still  it  was  felt  that  Prussia  could  alone  attain 
the  ascendency  she  aspired  to  in  Germany  by  means 
of  the  army.  This  is  the  real  interpretation  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  phrase,  “Blut  und  Bisen.”  As  a  proof  of  the 
repulsion  which  the  King  felt  for  war,  I  may  mention 
that  on  taking  leave  of  the  general  who  had  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Hesse- 
Cassel  in  1844,  his  last  words  to  him  were,  “  I  hold 
you  responsible  by  your  head  that  no  blood  is  shed.” 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Prussian  troops  at 
Bronzell  retired  when  the  Austrian  troops  advanced. 
An  arrangement  was  come  to,  and  no  conflict  took 
place. 

Frederick  William  IY.  had  for  consort  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  sister  to  the  Archduchess  Sophie, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  a  princess  of 
a  most  amiable  disposition,  devoted  to  the  King,  and 
greatly  and  deservedly  beloved  by  all  classes.  She  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  by  birth,  but  on  her  marriage  became 
a  Protestant.  The  King  and  the  Queen  were  models 
of  purity  and  goodness,  and  there  never  existed  a 
better  or  a  happier  couple.  They  had  no  issue,  and  at 
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the  King’s  death  the  crown  devolved  on  the  Prince 
William,  his  next  brother,  who  had  borne  the  title  ol 
Prince  of  Prussia  as  Heir-Presumptive. 

I  may  here  mention  that  in  December,  1840,  I  was 
sent  up  by  Lord  William  Eussell  with  despatches  for 
Lord  Clanricarde,  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Pussia. 
Lord  Bloomfield  was  acting  as  Charge  d’ Affaires  in 
the  absence  of  the  Ambassador,  and  I  delivered  the 
despatches  to  him.  There  was  no  railway  at  the  time, 
and  I  had  to  post  all  the  way  from  Berlin.  I  was 
nine  days  and  nights  on  the  road,  in  intensely  cold 
weather,  and  was  much  delayed  by  the  bridges  across 
the  Vistula  and  Niemen  being1  removed.  I  was  thus 
obliged  to  leave  my  carriage  at  Biga  and  cross  in  an 
open  boat — a  very  risky  and  dangerous  operation  when 
large  blocks  of  ice  are  floating  down.  I  was  further 
delayed  by  having  to  put  my  hired  carriage  on  a  sledge 
where  the  snow  was  deep,  and  to  replace  it  on  wheels 
where  the  snow  was  not  sufficient  for  a  sledge.  The 
post-houses  were  then  chiefly  kept  by  Germans,  and 
were  clean  and  comfortable ;  but  the  Bussian  ones 
were,  from  their  dirt  and  discomfort,  quite  im¬ 
practicable.  In  those  days  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
Padoroschna  (an  order  for  post-horses).  This  and 
the  passport  were  copied  into  a  book  at  each  station, 
which  caused  unnecessary  delay  in  travelling. 

At  St.  Petersburg  I  went  to  an  English  lodging- 
house,  in  the  Galernoi  Olutz,  recommended  to  me  by 
Count  Matuschevitz,  which  was  most  comfortable. 
Captain  Shakespeare,  who  had  arrived  in  charge  of  the 
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Russian  prisoners  wlio  had  been  in  captivity  at  Khiva, 
and  had  been  liberated  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  British  Government,  was  staying  there.  He  was 
an  Indian  officer  of  distinction  (afterwards  Sir  Richard 
Shakespeare),  and  had  conducted  the  Russian  captives 
as  far  as  Orenburg.  He  there  delivered  them  over  to 
the  Russian  authorities,  and  proceeded  direct  to  St. 
Petersburg.  We  were  presented  on  the  same  day,  but 
separately,  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  the  Winter 
Palace.  His  Majesty  received  me  very  graciously,  made 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
(Frederick  William  IV.)  and  in  regard  to  the  Court 
and  society.  He  referred  in  kindly  terms  to  English 
persons  of  note  whom  he  had  known — the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Durham,  and  others — and  inquired 
after  a  Colonel  Ponsonby,  who  had  been  reported 
dead  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  hut  who  had  mira¬ 
culously  revived.  There  was  something  eminently 
imposing  and  grand  about  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  notwithstanding  his  sternness  of  expression, 
there  was  a  charm  in  his  smile  and  in  his  manner 
which  was  very  pleasing.  He  was  a  fine  character, 
noble-hearted,  generous,  and  much  beloved  by  those  in 
his  intimacy.  His  severity  was  rather  obligatory  than 
voluntary  ;  it  arose  more  from  his  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  to  govern  and  control  his  nation  with  a  firm  and 
vigorous  hand  than  from  any  innate  feeling  of  cruelty 
and  oppression.  The  tragic  death  of  his  father,  the 
Emperor  Paul ;  the  mysterious  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  a  remote  town  of 
f  2 
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tlie  empire ;  and  the  troubles  which  threatened  the 
accession  to  the  Throne  on  the  abdication  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  could  not  fail  of 
producing  a  hardening  effect  on  a  strong  and  vigorous 
mind,  and  of  disposing  him,  in  governing  with  an  iron 
hand,  to  dispense  with  the  velvet  glove. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  always 
been  a  mystery  which  has  never  been  explained,  and 
has  given  rise  to  many  false  reports  of  his  having 
been  poisoned,  of  his  self-destruction,  and  of  assas¬ 
sination.  The  real  circumstances  regarding  it  wrnre 
related  to  me  by  a  personal  friend  of  Sir  C.  Wyllie 
(who  was  the  Emperor’s  physician  and  friend),  to  whom 
they  were  related  b}^  Sir  C.  Wyllie  himself. 

It  appears  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been 
secretly  informed  of  a  conspiracy  being  formed  against 
him,  and  that  a  plot  had  been  made  to  seize  him  on  his 
return  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  very  much  of  the 
same  description  as  had  led  to  the  assassination  of  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Paul.  It  may  have  been  halluci¬ 
nation,  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  eccentric  in 
many  respects.  However,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
the  Emperor  acted  under  its  influence,  and  instead  of 
returning  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  route  which  had 
been  decided  on,  he  directed  his  way  southward  to 
Taganrog.  He  was  there  laid  up  with  a  bilious  fever. 
[Nothing  would  induce  him  to  follow  the  advice  and 
course  recommended  by  his  physician,  Wyllie,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Empress.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  courted  death,  and  would  take  no  means  to  avert 
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it.  He  ordered  a  priest  to  be  sent  for.  The  Empress 
and  Wyllie  both  impressed  on  the  Emperor  the  duty  of 
following  his  medical  adviser’s  prescription,  and  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  Empress  he  finally  agreed  to 
do  so. 

The  priest  severely  admonished  the  Emperor  on  the 
sin  of  seeking  death,  stigmatising  it  as  suicide,  and 
refused  to  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church  until  he 
had  complied  with  the  Empress’s  and  doctor’s  advice. 
The  Emperor  then  consented  to  have  leeches  applied  to 
allay  the  congestion  of  the  brain  which  had  set  in.  The 
Empress  on  visiting  him  kissed  his  hand,  and  expressed 
her  thanks  for  his  adopting  the  remedy  ordered  by 
Wyllie.  He  then  called  Wyllie,  and  asked  the  Empress 
and  Wyllie  whether  they  were  satisfied.  On  their 
expressing  their  satisfaction,  he  suddenly  tore  off  the 
leeches  and  prevented  their  action,  which  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  life.  The  disease  thus  left  to  run 
its  course,  the  Emperor  shortly  after  expired. 

Wyllie  was  a  young  surgeon,*  and  was  first  brought 
to  notice  by  his  skilful  treatment  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants  in  a  duel  (between  Stroganoff  and  Galitzin, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  the  thigh). 

But  Wyllie  was  more  especially  brought  into  notice 
by  another  incident.  The  Emperor  Paul  before  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  Throne  had  a  great  friend  and  confidant 
in  a  Baron  Blome  (I  think,  a  Swede).  After  his  acces¬ 
sion  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Sweden  to  ask  him  to 

*  In  those  days  tlie  title  of  “  surgeon  ”  was  not  known  in  Russia ;  they 
were  termed  “  operators.” 
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appoint  him,  with  the  title  of  Count  Blome,  as  his 
Minister  to  the  Imperial  Court.  The  King  of  Sweden 
immediately  acceded  to  the  request.  Count  Blome  fell 
dangerously  ill ;  the  Emperor  was  in  great  grief,  and 
implored  Wyllie  to  use  all  his  endeavours  to  save  him. 
Under  his  able  treatment  Count  Blome  recovered.  The 
Emperor,  out  of  gratitude  to  Wyllie,  appointed  him  to 
he  his  surgeon,  and  he  never  travelled  without  him. 
Wyllie  thus  attained  a  high  position  at  Court,  and 
became  the  medical  adviser  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
I  remember  in  1840  making  his  acquaintance  at  a 
dinner  at  Prince  Butera’s,  then  Neapolitan  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Count  Nesselrode  was  one  of  the 
guests.  On  the  menu  was  inscribed  “  A  saddle  of 
English  mutton.”  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
I  could  not  imagine  how  (considering  that  the  quickest 
communication  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg: 
required  at  least  a  fortnight)  a  saddle  of  English  mutton 
could  find  itself  at  a  dinner  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  was 
then  told  that  many  dons  vivants  imported  by  the  last 
steamer  from  England  some  fifteen  or  twenty  sheep, 
and  fed  them  during  the  winter  till  required  for  the 
table.  The  fatted  sheep  was  killed  for  this  Christmas 
festino,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  exclamation  of 
Count  Nesselrode  on  his  discovering  that  the  saddle  of 
English  mutton  had  been  “  piqued  ”  by  the  Prince’s 
renowned  clief !  I  enjoyed  the  joke  and  the  mutton 

exceedingly. 

I  was  very  hospitably  received  at  St.  Petersburg. 
I  had  a  couvert  daily  at  Monsieur  and  Mme.  de 
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Lazareff’s.  She  was  nee  Princesse  Biron  cle  Cour- 
lande — a  descendant  of  the  Biron  raised  to  opulence 
and  ennobled  by  Catherine  II.  Monsieur  de  Lazareff 
owes  his  fortune  to  his  grandfather,  who  in  Persia 
became  possessed  of  a  very  valuable  diamond  of  great 
size.  He  knew  that  he  could  get  a  very  large  price 
for  it  in  Russia,  but  there  was  difficulty  and  danger 
in  its  leaving  the  country.  He  devised  a  plan  of 
doing  so  by  making  an  incision  in  his  thigh,  and 
therein  concealing  this  valuable  stone,  covering  it 
with  a  plaster.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Empress  Catherine  at  a 
fabulous  price,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Lazareff  family. 

Among  the  invitations  I  received  to  dinner  was 
that  of  Monsieur  de  Barante,  then  French  Ambassador 
to  the  Imperial  Court,  a  very  distinguished  man  with 
prepossessing  manners  of  the  old  school.  The  Secretary 
of  the  French  Embassy  was  then  Casimir  Perier,  who 
afterwards  played  a  considerable  political  part  in  France. 
He  was  very  agreeable  and  popular  in  society,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tension  then  existing  between  the  two 
Courts  (for  I  may  here  observe  that  whoever  does  not 
enjoy  in  Russia  the  Imperial  smiles  is  not  favourably 
viewed  by  society).  I  was  also  very  hospitably  received 
by  Count  and  Countess  Woronzoffi-Hashkoff  and  Princess 
Helen  Beloselski,  who  afterwards  married  Prince  Basile 
Kotchoubey.  Without  any  regular  traits  of  beauty, 
she  had  an  indescribable  charm  of  manner  which  was 
most  fascinating.  She  was  Grande  Maitresse  to  the 
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present  Empress  of  Russia  until  her  death.  Her 
son,  Prince  Beloselski — the  largest  mine-holder  in 
the  Ural  Mountains — married  a  sister  of  the  famous 
General  Skobeleff,  and  her  daughter  is  Princess 
hbise  Troubetskoi,  well  known  in  the  political  world 
of  Paris. 

I  was  also  present  at  the  ceremony  in  the  Winter 
Palace  of  the  Jiancailles  of  the  Czarewitch,  afterwards 
Emperor  Alexander  II.,  with  the  Princess  of  Hesse — 
or,  as  it  is  termed  in  Russia,  the  “  exchange  of  rings  ” 
— a  very  imposing  ceremony,  as  are  all  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church.  I  went  with  Lord 
Clanricarde,  and,  curiously  enough,  stood  (for  all  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  are  conducted 
standing  or  kneeling)  in  the  same  place  where  I  stood 
thirty-four  years  after  as  Ambassador  at  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  evening  we  returned 
to  the  palace  for  a  Presentation  Court,  held  by  the 
betrothed  couple,  which  was  followed  by  a  bal  polo- 
nais,  which  only  lasted  an  hour. 

Lord  Clanricarde  was  most  kind  to  me,  and  arranged 
that  I  might  pass  a  few  days  at  St.  Petersburg  before 
returning  to  Berlin.  No  one  could  be  more  agreeable 
or  popular  in  society,  nor  a  more  distinguished  di¬ 
plomatist  than  Lord  Clanricarde  ;  and  he  was  ably 
supported  by  his  charming  and  clever  wife,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  George  Canning.  After  a  fortnight’s 
enjoyment  of  St.  Petersburg  I  returned  to  Berlin, 
which  I  reached  in  six  days  and  twenty  hours. 

In  1841  a  change  took  place  in  the  Prussian 
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Legation  in  London.  Baron  Bulow,  who  had  been 
many  years  Prussian  Envoy  at  the  English  Court, 
was  recalled,  and  appointed  to  represent  Prussia  at 
the  Germanic  Diet.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Count  Maltzan.  He  was  a  man  of  high  aristocratic 
tenets,  of  refined  manner,  and  of  an  amiable  and  kind 
disposition.  He  had  been  for  some  years  Prussian 
Envoy  at  Vienna,  where  his  daughter,  of  great  beauty 
and  charm,  had  married  Lord  Beau  vale,  afterwards 
Viscount  Melbourne,  the  British  Ambassador  at  the 
Imperial  Court. 

Baron  Bulow  was  then  appointed  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  is  said  that  he  owed  this 
appointment  to  the  influence  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  King.  His  long 
residence  in  England  had  initiated  him  in  the  im¬ 
portant  foreign  questions  of  the  day,  and  it  gave 
emphasis  to  the  King’s  ardent  wish  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  England.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  not  viewed  with  satisfaction  either  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg.  At  Paris  it  was  remembered 
that  Baron  Bulow  had  signed  the  Quadruple  Treaty  in 
1840  which  had  excluded  France,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
supposed  that  his  political  sympathies  were  more  in¬ 
clined  towards  England  than  to  France.  At  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  it  was  feared  that  in  the  English 
atmosphere  in  which  he  had  so  long  lived,  and  with 
his  daily  associations  with  British  statesmen,  he  had 
imbibed  those  ideas  of  Liberal  and  constitutional 
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government  which  at  that  time  were  not  in  harmony 
with  the  views  or  feelings  of  Austrian  and  Bussian 
statesmen.  Baron  Bulow  had  married  in  early  life 
a  daughter  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady,  in  whose  salon  I  have  passed  many  an 
agreeable  hour. 

By  the  recall  of  Baron  Bulow  the  post  of  Minister 
in  London  became  vacant.  The  King  was  very  anxious 
that  the  candidate  to  he  selected  should  he  a  persona 
grata  to  the  Queen.  Accordingly  three  names  were 
submitted  to  her  for  selection.  They  were  those  of 
General  Count  Kanitz ;  Count  Donlioff,  then  Minister 
at  Munich ;  and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  personal  friend 
of  the  King,  who  had  been  successfully  employed  in 
the  negotiations  with  England  for  the  creation  of  a 
Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  was 
informed  that  any  appointment  by  him  would  be 
agreeable  to  Her  Majesty;  but  that  should  the  selection 
fall  on  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  appointment  would 
be  viewed  with  satisfaction.  The  name  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen  was  well  known  in  England  from  his  literary 
works.  He  had  spent  some  years  at  Borne  with  his 
friend  Niebuhr  and  in  Switzerland,  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  many  English  families  of  note.  He 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  English  language, 
with  English  literature  and  English  customs ;  and 
his  appointment  was,  therefore,  favourably  regarded  in 
official  circles,  as  well  as  by  his  many  friends. 

The  change  of  Ministry  in  England  in  1841  brought 
about  also  a  change  in  the  British  Legation  at  Berlin. 
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Lord  William  Russell,  who  had  ably  filled  the  post  of 
Envoy  to  tlie  Prussian  Court,  was  recalled  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Burghersh,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  who  had  been  for  many  years  British 
Minister  at  Florence,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Lord  Burghersh’s  appointment  was  well  viewed  at 
Berlin.  He  was  a  military  man,  and  had  been  Military 
Commissioner  to  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and 
1815,  and  was  decorated  with  the  distinguished  Cross 
of  Maria  Theresa.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.  He  was  also  a  musician,  and  had  composed 
an  opera.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  Arts,  and 
I  have  seen  assembled  at  his  hospitable  board 
dukes,  Excellencies,  and  counts,  all  intermingled  with 
musicians,  poets,  philosophers,  and  artists — which  was 
a  novelty  to  the  “  sedate  ”  and  formal  Prussian  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Simultaneously  with  his  Excellency  von  Humboldt 
would  be  announced  at  a  dinner  party  Herr  Tagligmi, 
Director  of  the  Ballet.  It  was  very  amusing,  but  some¬ 
what  bizarre  in  formal  German  society,  but  the  manners 
of  Lord  Westmorland  were  so  captivating  that  nothing 
was  taken  ill  from  him.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  an 
English  erentleman  called  to  see  Lord  Westmorland 
on  particular  business.  He  was  at  breakfast,  and,  re¬ 
ceiving  him  with  his  usual  urbanity,  asked  the  object 
of  his  visit.  The  gentleman  said  that  he  felt  somewhat 
aggrieved  that  he  had  brought  an  official  letter  of 
introduction  to  him  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  having 
learnt  that  his  lordship  had  given  a  great  dinner  the 
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night  before  was  surprised  and  hurt  at  receiving  no 
invitation.  Lord  Westmorland  exclaimed,  with  his 
usual  heartiness,  “  Grod  bless  me,  sir,  I  am  really 
quite  distressed.  I  think  I  received  the  letter  of 
which  you  speak.  I  will  send  for  it.”  Accordingly 
the  letter  was  brought  to  him,  and  on  reading  it 
he  said  to  the  stranger,  “  Ah  !  I  thought  so.  There, 
sir,  is  the  letter,  hut  there  is  no  mention  of  dinner 
in  it,”  on  which  the  gentleman  rose,  and  backed  out 
of  the  room  in  confusion.  Lord  Westmorland  never 
admitted  the  possibility  of  a  refusal.  He  exercised 
such  power  by  his  geniality  and  good-humour  that 
any  request  from  him  was  looked  upon  as  undeniable, 
and  incapable  of  being  met  with  a  negative.  He  was 
very  fond  of  music,  and  was  possessed  of  considerable 
musical  genius.  I  have  been  told  that  at  Florence 
he  was  accompanied  in  his  rides  by  a  distinguished 
artist,  and  that  he  used  to  hum  certain  bars  of  music 
as  .he  cantered  on  horseback,  directing  the  artist  on 
his  return  to  score  them  for  the  opera  he  was  then 
composing. 

Lord  Westmorland  was  possessed  of  versatile 
genius.  Lie  is  said  to  have  once  written  a  pamphlet 
to  prove  that  St.  Peter  never  went  to  Eome.  I  have 
not  read  it,  and  cannot,  therefore,  express  an  opinion 
on  its  merits  ;  and  I  only  mention  it,  to  prove  the 
extensive  area  over  which  his  active  mind  travelled. 

The  visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  England,  on 
the  invitation  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  be  god¬ 
father  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1842,  attracted  the 
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attention  of  Europe,  and  was  an  event  wliicli  strongly 
marked  the  friendly  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  King 
towards  England.  But,  notwithstanding  the  jealousies  and 
the  groundless  suspicions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it  was 
hut  natural  that  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion  the  ruler 
of  a  great  Protestant  country  should  graciously  profit 
of  the  opportunity  of  evincing  to  the  world  the  intimate 
relations  existing  between  the  two  great  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe,  and  of  offering  a  happy  omen 
of  their  future  continuance. 

The  King  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite, 
of  whom  Count  Stolberg  and  Baron  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  were  the  chief  personages.  The  visit  was 
most  successful  in  every  way,  and  left  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind  of  the  King.  The  Queen  con 
ferred  on  the  King  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  motto 
of  which  the  King  had  entwined  on  the  star  he  wore  of 
the  Black  Eagle. 

The  visit  was  returned  by  the  Queen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  at  the  castle  of  Stolzenfels,  the  beautiful 
residence  on  the  Rhine. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


My  Appointment — Stuttgart — Observation  of  Lord  Brougham  on  visiting  the 
Royal  Stables  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg — Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte — 
Society — Prince  Gortschakoff — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden — Visit  to 
Baden-Baden — My  Marriage — The  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie — “  Caspar 
Hauser”;  the  Mystery  concerning  Him — Visit  with  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie  to  the  Lichtenthal  Convent — Lines  on  the  Grave  of  a  Nun — 
Our  Visit  to  the  Grand  Duchess  at  Mannheim ;  her  Family — The  Grand 
Duchess  Sophie  of  Baden — Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  to  the 
Princess  Marie,  Daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke — Destruction  by  Fire  of 
Carlsruhe  Theatre — The  Revolution  of  1849 — My  Encounter  with  the 
Soldiers  of  the  Free  Corps — Battle  of  Gernsbach — The  Advance  of  the 
Prussian  and  German  Army  under  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 


In  1844  I  was  appointed,  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  paid 
Attache  at  Stuttgart,  having  been  seven  years  on  the 
list  of  those  patriotic  servants  who  had  served  their 
country  without  any  salary.  Although  I  left  Berlin  with 
regret,  I  was  not  sorry  to  become  acquainted  with  other 
portions  of  Germany,  and  to  study  on  the  spot  the 
political,  commercial,  and  industrial  relations  of  Southern 
Germany.  Coming  from  the  arid  sandy  plains  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  a  stranger  is  much  struck  by  the  rich  fertility 
and  vineyards  of  Southern  Germany.  Stuttgart  is  a 
curious  old  town,  part  of  which  is  very  picturesque. 
There  is  a  handsome  palace,  on  which  there  is  a  large 
gilt  crown,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  clouds. 
Its  situation  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  vineyards  sloping  down  to  the  town.  There 
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is  a  beautiful  villa  near  to  the  town,  with  a  Moorish 
garden,  on  which  the  late  King  expended  vast  sums. 
When  the  railway  was  constructed— although  it  could 
have  been  easily  carried,  and  with  less  expense,  on 
even  ground  by  another  line  into  the  town — a  tunnel 
of  some  distance  was  made,  exactly  under  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  King’s  villa.  This  tunnel  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  the  Wiirtembergers  of  that 
day  thought  it  a  proud  thing,  in  imitation  of  other 
countries,  to  possess  a  railway  tunnel. 

The  King  had  a  magnificent  stud  of  Arab  horses, 
which  he  procured  at  great  expense  from  Syria,  and  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  When  Lord  Brougham 
visited  Stuttgart,  he  was  taken  round  the  stables  by 
the  King’s  Master  of  the  Horse.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold 
day,  and  Lord  Brougham,  slightly  clad,  and  with 
trousers  scarcely  reaching  to  his  ankles,  ran  hastily 
through  the  stables,  never  looked  at  a  horse,  and  on 
coming  out  merely  observed  to  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
“  That  the  money  spent  on  the  stables  would  be  more 
advantageously  spent  in  building  a  suitable  university 
for  the  education  of  the  nobility.”  The  Master  of  the 
Horse,  unaccustomed  to  receive  any  but  loud  enco¬ 
miums  of  praise  and  admiration,  was  reduced  to  dumb 
silence. 

The  late  King  of  Wiirtemberg  was  a  very  clever 
man  and  the  best  general  in  Germany.  He  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  Napoleon,  by 
whom  the  Electorate  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom.  His  sister,  Princess  Pauline,  had  married 
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Jerome  Bonaparte,  then  King  of  Westphalia,  and  was 
the  father  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  Prince  Jerome.  The 
latter  was  residing  at  Stuttgart  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
and  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  him.  He  was 
clever,  hut  eccentric.  He  had  a  strange  hallucination 
that  he  had  taken  part  in  his  uncle’s  campaigns,  and  had 
headed  a  charge  of  cavalry  at  Waterloo.  It  reminds  me 
that  George  IY.  was  gifted  with  a  similar  hallucination, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  Prince  Regent,  had  referred 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to 
him  at  dinner,  to  confirm  his  statement  that  he  had 
commanded  a  cavalry  corps  at  Waterloo.  His  Grace 
merely  replied,  “  That  he  had  always  heard  his  Boyal 
Highness  say  so.” 

In  those  days  the  society  at  Stuttgart  was,  though 
limited  in  number,  very  agreeable  and  sociable.  There 
was  a  very  good  opera,  chiefly  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  King.  The  Court  was  hospitable  and  brilliant, 
and  the  corps  diplomatic  well  composed.  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  afterwards  Chancellor,  represented  Russia. 
Prance  was  represented  by  Monsieur  de  Pontenay,  who 
had  been  there  some  twenty  years,  and  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  old  French  school  of  diplomacy.  Great 
Britain  was  ably  represented  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  of 
whom  and  of  his  distinguished  wife  I  shall  ever  retain 
the  fondest  recollections. 

The  King  of  Wurtemberg  was  a  staunch  Protestant. 
I  remember  once,  in  speaking  of  the  power  exercised 
over  the  masses  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  con¬ 
trasting  it  with  the  freedom  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
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liis  Majesty  said,  “La  difference  entre  les  deux  religions dlt'(  eff 
est  que  le  Catholicisme  est  une  ifiglise  sans  religion ,  le 

ans  Eglise I  rattier  ,  / 


Protest  antisme  est  une  religion  sans  Egli 


imagine,  however,  that  this  observation  was  not  original, 


but  a  citation  from  Pascal. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  on  the  grounds 
of  his  strong  Protestant  feelings,  the  King  would  have 
been  attached  to  Prussia,  the  great  Protestant  Power  of 
Germany ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  Prussian  hegemony,  and  on  a  memorable  occasion 
publicly  stated  that  “he  would  never  place  himself 
under  a  Hohenzollem  ” — “  Er  wiirde  sich  nie  einern 
Edolienzollern  unterwerfen Prom  whatever  cause, 
whether  of  jealousy  or  of  fear,  for  many  years  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg  strongly  resisted  the  attempts  of  Prussian 
supremacy.  But  even  in  those  days  democracy  and  a 
desire  for  unity  had  made  great  progress  in  Wurtemberg 
and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  had  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  the  public  mind.  Although  constitutionally 
governed  by  two  Chambers,  the  light  of  civilisation  and 
of  progress  and  a  cry  for  extended  freedom  had  poured 
into  these  countries,  and  aroused  into  action  the  hitherto 
lethargic  energies  of  the  Swabians. 

The  introduction  of  railways  had  greatly  diminished 
the  area  in  regard  to  distance,  and  consequently  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany.  Formerly 
it  took  one  or  two  days  to  traverse  a  small  State, 
whereas  by  rail  it  became  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 


*  “  The  difference  between  the  two  religions  is  that  Catholicism  is  a 
Church  without  religion,  Protestantism  is  a  religion  without  a  Church.” 
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Each  State  had  its  own  currency,  which  represented 
different  values,  and  was  attended  with  loss  to  those 
engaged  in  trade.  There  were  dollars  and  florins,  gute 
groschen  and  silver  groschen.  They  had  also  separate 
laws,  and  different  weights  and  measures,  and  all  these 
occasioned  much  confusion  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
business. 

These  obstructions  in  the  movement  of  trade 
operated  on  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  unity.  They 
placed  a  formidable  lever  in  the  hands  of  the  Radical 
and  democratic  party,  and  greatly  assisted  them  in 
working  out  the  patriotic  cry  for  liberty  and  unity. 

The  King  was  an  enlightened  Sovereign,  and  was 
cognisant  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  ruled  with  firm¬ 
ness,  but  with  justice,  and  was  deservedly  respected  and 
beloved  by  his  people. 

The  Legation  at  Stuttgart  was  then  also  accredited 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  during  the  summer 
months  I  accompanied  my  chief  to  Baden-Baden.  The 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  was  attached  to  Baden-Baden,  and 
made  it  his  summer  residence.  He  restored  the  Chateau 
there,  which  had  been  neglected,  and  was  falling  into 
decay.  He  preserved  its  mediaeval  style  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  period  when  it  was  originally  built,  and 
the  furniture  is  of  the  same  epoch.  It  had  been  left 
to  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  for  her  life,  but  she 
exchanged  it  for  a  smaller  palace  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Duke  in  the  town,  which  she  arranged  and 
furnished  with  great  taste  and  elegance.  It  then  was 
for  some  years  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
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ton,  and  has  now  passed  to  her  daughter  the  Countess 
Festetics,  who  occasionally  resides  there. 

Those  were  happy  days ;  and  they  were  rendered 
still  more  joyful  to  me  in  1845,  when  I  won  the  great 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  life.  In  that  year  I  was  married 
to  Miss  Greville,  daughter  of  Admiral  Greville  (then 
Captain).  Although  forty-five  years  have  elapsed,  I  feel 
in  regard  to  that  happy  time,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
that — 

“  The  memories  of  the  past  remain. 

And  all  their  joys  renew.” 

To  her  I  owe  forty-five  years  of  happiness,  unsullied  by 
a  cloud.  She  has  been  the  partaker  of  my  joys  and 
my  sorrows,  and  her  affection  for  myself  and  devotion 
to  my  children  have  been  to  me  a  constant  source  of 
happiness  and  gratitude.  Her  sister  Sophie,  remark¬ 
able  for  her  beauty,  was  then  residing  with  the  Grand 
Duchess  Stephanie  as  a  friend,  but  not  attached  to  her 
Court,  and  I  consequently  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  intellectual  princesses  of 
the  epoch.  She  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.  She  accompanied  the  Empress 
to  Mayence,  and  resided  with  her  during  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  on  his  campaigns  in  Italy.  Her  mai> 
riage  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  was  arranged 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  was  a  marriage 
of  convencmce,  and  not  of  affection  ;  and  although 
the  first  years  were  not  the  happiest  of  her  life,  his 
constancy  and  tenderness  succeeded  in  gaining  not  only 
g  2 
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her  esteem,  hut  her  affection.  She  had  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  died  in  their  infancy,  and  suspicions  have  been 
entertained  that  a  party  at  the  Girand  Ducal  Court  of 
that  day,  favourable  to  the  next  heir  (the  Grand  Duke 
Louis),  were  instrumental  in  removing  the  obstacles  to 
his  succession  to  the  throne.  I  was  told  by  an  old 
servant  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  that  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  second  son — a  fine  child — 
was  exchanged  for  an  infant  that  was  on  the  point  of 
dying  during  the  momentary  absence  of  the  nurse,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  Grand  Duchess.  The  act  was  never 
clearly  proved,  and  the  mystery  remained.  A  curious 
incident  occurred  some  years  afterwards,  which  in  many 
respects  was  similar  to  the  famous  story  of  “  Id  Homme 
cm  Masque  de  Fer.”  A  boy  of  some  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  appeared  one  morning  at  the  gate  of 
Nuremberg.  He  was  unable  to  communicate  as  to  who 
he  was  or  where  he  came  from.  He  was  unable  to  con¬ 
verse,  for  he  knew  no  language,  never  having  conversed 
with  any  human  being.  He  appeared  to  be  an  idiot 
without  mental  cultivation  or  powers  of  speech,  and 
could  give  no  account  of  himself.  He,  however,  fell 
into  charitable  hands,  and  gradually  was  taught  and 
educated,  so  far  as  his  circumstances  allowed.  The  in¬ 
cident  at  the  time  created  some  sensation  in  Germany, 
for  he  was  supposed  to  be  of  high  birth,  and  thus 
deprived  of  his  inheritance.  The  late  Lord  Stanhope, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Earl,  took  great  interest  in 
the  case,  and  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  He  even  published  a  pamphlet 
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on  the  result  of  his  researches.  Nothing,  however, 
conclusive  was  discovered,  and  it  has  remained,  and 
will  probably  remain,  a  mystery  till  the  end  of  time. 

By  some  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie,  who  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  dead  child,  and  this  belief  was 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Grand  Duchess, 
who  was  most  anxious  to  see  the  young  man.  An 
interview  was  accordingly  arranged  at  Frankfort-on  - 
Main,  and  my  sister-in-law  was  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  her.  The  interview  was,  however,  frustrated 
by  the  young  man  being  found  murdered  in  a 
garden  at  Donaueschingen  when  on  his  journey  to 
Frankfort.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  tragic  romance. 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Stanhope  during  his  researches 
to  discover  the  origin  of  “  Caspar  Hauser  ” — the  name 
he  bore — his  cause  was  taken  up  by  the  Hon.  Keppel 
Craven  (whose  father  had  married  the  Margravine  of 
Anspach-Bareuth),  and  his  researches  were  actively 
carried  on  at  some  expense  till  the  young  man’s 
tragic  death.  A  arious  other  speculative  suggestions 
have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  personality  of  Caspar 
Hauser,  but  nothing  absolutely  certain  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  I  relate  thfe  story  as  it  was  told  me,  and 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie  was  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
this  Caspar  Hauser  was  her  son. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  was  very  devoted  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  He  allowed  her  a  hand¬ 
some  appanage  on  the  restoration  of  the  French  Empire, 
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which  she  enjoyed  up  to  her  death.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  often  stayed  with  the  Grand  Duchess  at  Baden, 
and  at  Umkirch  in  the  Brisgau.  My  wife  recollects 
having  heen  at  Umkirch  with  the  Grand  Duchess  when 
Prince  Louis  was  there,  shortly  before  his  attempt  at 
Strasburg.  He  was  then  a  stripling,  with  buoyant 
spirits  and  a  daring  character. 

I  once  accompanied  the  Grand  Duchess  with  my 
sister-in-law  to  visit  the  Convent  of  Lichtenthal.  It 
is  a  fine  establishment,  and  is  richly  endowed.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  visit  the  interior  except  with  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Ducal  House,  and  I  was  much  interested  in 
this,  my  first  and  only  inspection  of  a  convent.  They 
regaled  us  with  cake  and  wine.  The  sherry  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  was  a  proof  that  the  inmates  appreciated 
some  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  One  of  the 
nuns,  of  a  noble  family  and  a  friend  of  my  sister-in- 
law,  had  died  a  few  days  before,  and  we  were  shown 
the  grave,  in  a  beautiful  garden  attached  to  the  convent, 
where  all  the  nuns  are  buried.  It  was  a  melancholy, 
but  a  peaceful  and  romantic  spot.  On  leaving  the 
cemetery  the  Grand  Duchess  asked  me  to  wrrite  some 
English  lines  descriptive  of  the  grave  we  had  visited. 
I  replied  that,  although  I  was* not  gifted  with  poetic 
inspiration,  I  would  do  my  best  to  obey  Her  Royal 
Highness’s  commands,  and  I  accordingly  sent  her  next 
day  the  following  stanza : — 

O  holy  spot,  where  now  repose 

These  earthly  bodies  from  all  worldly  woes  ! 

The  silvery  willow  bends  o^er  their  tomb 
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Its  weeping-  branches  in  silent  gloom  ; 

The  dreary  cypress  rears  its  mournful  head, 

And  marks  to  man  the  tenement  of  the  dead. 

With  solemn  awe  I  tread  thy  hallowed  clay, 

Where  all  that  rests  of  human  greatness  moulders  in  decay. 

O  tranquil  spot,  no  earthly  sounds  intrude 
On  the  sacred  silence  of  thy  solitude  ; 

No  worldly  thought  can  here  infest 
The  blissful  stillness  of  thy  peaceful  rest ; 

No  mortal  cares  can  interpose 

To  harm  the  slumbers  of  thy  sweet  repose. 

All,  all  is  still,  for,  doomed  no  more  to  weep, 

Their  sainted  spirits  rest  for  ever  in  their  Saviour5  s  keep. 

O  God  of  Heaven,  Father  of  Light, 

Omnipotent,  Omniscient,  Lord  of  all  Power  and  Might, 
Deign  in  Thy  goodness  guard  this  holy  place ; 

Preserve  and  bless  it  with  Thy  heavenly  grace. 

Grant  unto  those  whose  ashes  here  recline 
Th5  unbounded  mercy  of  Thy  love  divine. 

That  they,  released  from  cares  of  mortal  strife, 

May  ever  dwell  with  Thee  in  everlasting  life. 

The  Grand  Duchess  then  lived  in  a  small  pavilion 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  beautiful  garden  and 
commanding  a  lovely  view.  It  had  been  presented  to 
Her  Eoyal  Highness  as  a  marriage  gift  by  the  town  of 
Baden.  She  received  without  formality  every  evening 
her  intimate  friends  and  strangers  of  distinction.  I 
passed  many  an  agreeable  evening  there,  and  became  thus 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
European  note  in  art,  literature,  and  science ;  and  it  was 
in  her  salon  that  I  was  presented  by  her  to  the  Em- 
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peror  Napoleon  III.  The  object  of  the  Emperor’s 
visit  to  Baden  was,  I  believe,  to  ascertain  whether  he 
could  obtain  the  hand  of  Princess  Carola  (daughter  of 
Princess  Yasa),  who  is  now  Queen  of  Saxony ;  but  the 
Princess  had  no  wish  to  embark  in  so  frail  a  boat,  and 
preferred  a  marriage  (T inclination  to  one  of  convenance . 
She  did  not  even  appear  at  the  reception  given  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  The  Grand 
Duchess  was  very  clever — or,  as  the  French  would 
say,  spirituelle — with  a  wonderful  memory,  and  was 
deeply  versed  in  history.  She  had  a  charm  of  manner 
most  fascinating,  and  was  fond  of  relating  anecdotes  of 
the  First  French  Empire,  and  of  the  period  when  she 
was  at  the  Court  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  She  had 
an  adoration  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  evinced 
great  emotion  when  she  spoke  of  him  and  of  his  captivity 
at  St.  Helena.  She  passed  her  winters  at  the  palace  at 
Mannheim,  occupying  a  wing  of  that  vast  building,  which 
has  now  been  converted  into  government  offices.  In 
1846  the  Grand  Duchess  invited  my  wife  and  myself  to 
Mannheim,  and  we  passed  several  days  at  the  palace 
which  were  most  agreeable.  Her  manner  of  life  was 
simple.  The  guests  breakfasted  in  their  own  rooms, 
and  only  appeared  at  one  o’clock  for  dinner.  After 
dinner  we  generally  drove  with  the  Grand  Duchess. 
On  our  return  we  retired  to  our  rooms  till  seven,  when 
we  reassembled  for  tea  and  supper,  retiring  at  ten.  It 
was  at  these  evening  repasts  that  Her  Royal  Highness 
conversed  on  all  subjects  of  interest,  past  and  present, 
with  that  grace  and  charm  of  manner  and  exquisite 
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eloquence  of  language  which  so  captivated  her  audience, 
and  gave  them  an  insight  into  events  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  famous  personages  of  the  First  Empire  which  is 
not  to  be  acquired  in  hooks — for  they  are  not  always 
the  best  means  of  imparting  that  knowledge  which 
gives  brilliancy  to  social  intercourse.  Conversational 
power  is  rather  a  gift,  and  is  chiefly  possessed  by  those 
who  have  lived  constantly  with  clever  people,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  life  and  action,  when  the  impressions 
produced  by  genius  and  a  highly-cultivated  mind  are 
more  easily  imbibed  and  retained.  I  have  felt  this 
when  I  have  been  in  company  with  distinguished,  men 
like  Baron  Alexander  Humboldt,  Professors  Banke, 
Raumer,  Lepsius,  Rauch,  Hoffman,  Liebig,  and  others  of  a 
similar  stamp,  who  in  the  forcible  and  clear  language  in 
which  they  spoke  on  scientific  subjects,  or  related  events 
of  history,  or  anecdotes  illustrative  of  great  men,  pro¬ 
duced  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind. 

No  one  had  greater  opportunities  of  storing  with 
knowledge  a  mind  already  richly  endowed  than  the 
Grand  Duchess  Stephanie,  and  no  one  had  profited  more 
by  them,  or  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  fascinating 
charm  of  utilising  them  ;  and  I  have  never  met  anyone 
whose  society  was  more  genial,  attractive,  and  intel¬ 
lectual. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  had  three  daughters 
— Princess  Louise,  married  to  Prince  Yasa,  the  last 
member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  House  of  Yasa,  whose 
only  daughter  is  now  Queen  of  Saxony ;  the  second 
daughter,  Princess  Josephine,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
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Hohenzollern  ;  and  the  third,  Princess  Mary,  married  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  Grand  Duchess  had 
only  two  sons,  both  of  whom,  as  I  have  already  related, 
died  in  their  infancy. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Sophie  of  Baden,  wdfe  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  was  a  sister  of  Prince  Yasa  of 
Sweden.  She  was  a  princess  of  distinguished  beauty 
and  talent.  Her  eldest  daughter  married  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  brother  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
Her  second  daughter  married  the  Prince  of  Leiningen, 
and  her  third  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Nicolaie- 
vitch. 

In  the  winter  of  1846-7  General  von  Eadowitz  was 
the  Prussian  representative  at  Carlsruhe.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  erudition,  of  classical  taste,  and  of  a  power 
ful  mind,  though  somewhat  tainted  with  metaphysical 
ideas,  and  with  a  philosophic  disposition  which  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great  would  have  entitled  him 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  illumines.  He  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  over  whom  he 
exercised  some  influence,  and  by  whom  he  was  called  to 
the  Councils  of  the  State.  He  was  an  enlightened  and 
good  man,  and,  although  a  strict  Eoman  Catholic,  was 
tolerant  in  his  religious  opinions.  He  was  most  agree¬ 
able,  not  to  say  brilliant,  in  conversation,  full  of  anec¬ 
dote,  and  with  a  peculiar  talent  of  deeply  impressing 
his  views  and  opinions  on  those  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed.  His  son  is  now  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  one  of 
its  most  able  diplomatic  representatives. 
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I  had  the  honour  of  representing  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Leiningen  in  1859. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  at 
Carlsruhe,  with  much  state.  After  the  marriage  a  grand 
banquet  was  given  by  the  Grand  Duke,  to  which  all 
the  Court  officials,  Ministers,  and  nobility  were  invited. 
On  the  following  day  a  ball  was  given  at  the  palace, 
and  on  the  next  a  gala  representation  at  the  Opera 
House.  The  theatre  had  been  lately  constructed,  the 
previous  one  having  been  burnt  in  1848.  I  was  then 
officially  residing  at  Carlsruhe,  and  witnessed  the  sad 
catastrophe,  in  which  above  one  hundred  persons  lost  their 
lives.  The  only  vestige  of  the  theatre  which  was  left 
standing  was  the  ajjiche  in  a  grating,  as  is  usual  in 
Germany,  announcing  the  performance  on  that  Sunday 
evening  of  the  play  called  Ein  Glas  Wasser. 

The  corpses  that  were  removed  from  the  ruins  to  the 
mortuary  passed  my  house  for  several  days,  and  the 
constant  tramp  of  the  stretcher-bearers  produced  a  sad 
impression,  and  a  feeling  of  compassionate  horror  that  so 
many  unfortunate  victims  should  have  died  so  cruel  a 
death  in  a  theatre  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

I  had  previously  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
Opera  House  at  Berlin  in  1889.  It  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  Countess  Rossi  (the  “  Sonntag  ”) ;  but  as  it 
took  place  after  a  representation,  no  lives  were  lost. 
The  construction  of  a  new  Opera  House  had  been  long 
decided  on  ;  but  as  the  existing  one  was  built  in  1740, 
and  as  the  Germans  have  a  sentimental  respect  for 
anniversaries,  the  commencement  of  the  work  was  de- 
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ferred  till  1840,  in  order  to  complete  the  hundred 
years  of  its  existence.  The  destruction  by  fire  there¬ 
fore  only  facilitated  its  demolition. 

The  frequency  of  the  destruction  of  theatres  by  fire 
is  somewhat  remarkable ;  and  were  it  not  that  no  place 
is  more  exposed  to  that  element  than  a  theatre,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  such  events  were  specially  decreed  by 
Providence.  But  the  same  remark  would  equally  apply 
to  the  frequency  of  the  destruction  of  churches.  I 
remember  that  when  I  was  in  Australia  a  subscription 
of  £50  was  with  some  difficulty  extracted  from  a 
millionaire  who  was  very  averse  to  parting  with  his 
wealth.  A  short  time  after  paying  his  £50  he  was 
again  called  upon  for  a  small  extra  sum  to  provide 
a  lightning-conductor  to  the  same  church.  This  he 
positively  refused,  observing  that  he  could  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Almighty  would  permit  His  lightning 
to  destroy  a  building  erected  for  His  service. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  may  justly  be  termed 
the  “  G-arden  of  Germany.”  It  is  a  lovely  country, 
highly  cultivated,  through  which  the  Bhine  flows, 
forming  a  rich  valley,  backed  by  the  dark  woods  of 
the  Black  Forest. 

This  “  Valley  of  the  Rhine  ”  extends  from  Mannheim 
to  Basle,  and  its  rich  soil  produces  wine,  tobacco,  maize, 
and  other  valuable  products.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
beet  is  also  grown,  which  feeds  the  large  sugar  manufac¬ 
tory  at  Waaghausel. 

Along  the  valley  are  large  and  prosperous  towns. 
Mannheim,  since  the  introduction  of  the  railways,  has 
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become  an  important  commercial  port ;  Heidelberg, 
from  its  University  and  its  beautiful  position 
as  well  as  its  mild  climate,  has  largely  increased  and 
become  a  favourite  residence  of  English  families ; 
Offenburg  and  Freiburg  are  also  large  and  thriv¬ 
ing  towns.  At  the  latter  there  is  a  University. 
Being  in  the  Brisgau  (which  formerly  belonged  to 
Austria),  it  is  Catholic,  whilst  the  population  at 
Heidelberg  is  chiefly  Protestant.  It  is  from  this  cause 
I  presume  that  the  two  Universities  are  maintained, 
although  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  abolish 
that  of  Freiburg. 

Politically,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  has  always 
been  in  the  front  rank  of  Liberalism.  From  whatever 
cause — whether  from  their  proximity  to  France  and 
Switzerland,  or  from  other  local  circumstances — the 
German  States  bordering  Switzerland  have  been 
impregnated  with  advanced  political  opinions  and 
democratic  feelings. 

Thus,  when  the  National  Assembly  were  compelled 
to  quit  Frankfort,  they  adjourned  to  Stuttgart,  and 
continued  to  hold  their  sittings  there,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  “Bump”  Parliament.  In  the 
meantime  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  having 
declined  the  offer  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  agreed  with 
Austria  to  reconstitute  the  Diet  at  Frankfort ;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Archduke  John,  who  had  been 
the  Imperial  Administrator,  under  the  title  of  “  Beichs 
Verweser,”  closed  the  labours  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  at  Frankfort. 
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On  his  first  arrival  with  his  morganatic  wife  to 
enter  on  his  functions,  there  was  a  discussion  as  to 
her  title  and  position,  and  it  was  humorously  pro¬ 
posed  that  she  should  bear  the  title  of  “  Die  erste 
Deutsche  Frau,”  *  thus  placing  her  on  an  equality  with 
Eve,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the 
complicated  questions  which  at  that  time  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  German  Governments  and  of  the 
National  Assembly,  I  may  state  cursorily  that  the 
Archduke  John  displayed  great  judgment  and  prudence 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  Frankfort.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  his  Ministers  was  Heinrich 
von  Gagern,  who  was  the  chief  of  his  Ministry,  and 
possessed  the  confidence  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Among  other  politicians  of  note 
was  Herr  von  Bismarck,  who  may  be  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced  his  political  career  in  the  National  Assembly 
at  Frankfort ;  Prince  Leiningen,  who  was  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  General  von  Badowitz,  a  personal 
friend  of  Frederick  William  IY.  ;  General  Jochmus  von 
Schmerling,  Prince  Lichnowski,  General  von  Auerswald 
(the  two  latter  were  murdered  by  a  mob  at  Frankfort), 
and  many  others  who  have  since  taken  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany. 

The  popular,  and  numerically  the  stronger,  portion 
of  the  Assembly  was  doubtless  on  the  side  of  Prussia. 
But  the  fruit  was  not  then  ripe,  and  the  hegemony 
of  Prussia,  or  the  Unity  of  Germany,  could  only  then 
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have  been  attained  by  an  armed  conflict,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  Civil  War.  The  Southern  States,  as  was 
afterwards  proved  in  1866,  held  to  Austria,  and  neither 
Saxony  nor  Bavaria,  nor  Wiirtemberg  nor  Baden,  were 
then  prepared  to  place  themselves  under  Prussian 
Imperial  rule.  Nevertheless  they  had  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  the  revolutionary  torrent,  and  they  were 
finally  saved  from  destruction  by  the  conjoint  aid  of 
Germany  and  of  Prussia. 

In  1849  riots  broke  out  at  Dresden,  and  were  put 
down  successfully  with  the  aid  of  Prussian  troops.  But 
the  most  serious  revolution  was  that  which  occurred  in 
Baden,  owing  to  the  whole  of  the  Baden  army  going 
over  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  exception  of  one 
regiment  of  Dragoons,  which  remained  faithful  to 
the  Grand  Duke.  This  regiment  is  the  only  one 
in  the  Grand  Ducal  army  which  has  preserved  its 
original  uniform.  In  the  previous  year  the  Grand 
Ducal  army,  which  amounted  to  20,000  men,  had 
been  raised  to  30,000,  and  the  Baden  artillery  at 
that  time  was  regarded  as  the  best  in  Germany. 

To  this  revolutionary  army  was  added  a  large 
number  of  Free  Corps,  all  well  armed,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  drilled,  but  they  were  indifferently 
officered.  Nevertheless  they  formed,  numerically,  a 
strong  body  of  some  70,000  men,  with  an  efficient 
artillery. 

The  revolution  broke  out  one  night  without  any 
previous  warning,  and  so  sudden  was  the  movement 
that  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  family  were  obliged  to 
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fly  from  Carlsruhe,  His  Royal  Highness  escaping  on  the 
limber  of  an  artillery  waggon. 

A  German  army  was  immediately  formed  at 
Frankfort  by  the  Government  of  the  Archduke  John, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  a  (Prussian  General) 
von  Peucker,  to  which  a  Prussian  army  was  annexed 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  (who 
had  the  supreme  command  of  the  two  armies),  with 
General  von  Schreckenstein  as  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
and  in  which  Prince  Frederick  Charles  commanded 
a  brigade  of  cavalry.  Several  severe  encounters  took 
place.  The  most  serious  were  at  Waaghausel  and 
Wiesentlial,  at  which  latter  place  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  was  slightly  wounded. 

I  was  then  residing  at  Baden-Baden  with  my 
family.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Stuttgart,  where 
there  was  great  excitement,  but  no  open  disturbance. 
Free  Corps  were  forming  and  drilling,  and  the  most 
revolutionary  of  them  were  distinguished  by  red  cravats 
and  red  sashes.  On  returning  by  the  diligence  from 
Stuttgart  to  join  the  rail  at  Durlach  I  journeyed 
with  two  of  these  violent  Republicans.  They  were 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  pistols  and  swords  and 
carabines.  We  were  only  three  in  the  carriage,  and 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  show  them  that  I  was 
armed  with  a  life-preserver,  and  was  not  entirely 
defenceless.  I  listened  to  their  conversation  without 
a  remark,  and  they,  seeing  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
thought  that  I  did  not  understand  German.  They 
complained  bitterly  of  the  had  quarters  they  had  had 
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at  Pforzheim,  and  indulged  in  high  Republican  talk. 
When  we  reached  Duriach  I  endeavoured  to  console 
them  by  saying  “  that  the  Prussians  would  shortly 
arrive  to  relieve  them  from  their  cares.”  They  were 
very  affronted  by  this  remark,  and  went  to  the 
inspector  at  the  station  to  propose  my  immediate 
arrest  as  a  schleclit-gesinnter  (one  evil  disposed  to  their 
plans),  but  the  inspector,  knowing  me,  warned  them 
against  the  danger  of  interfering  with  me,  and  I 
separated  from  these  bellicose  individuals  at  Carlsruhe. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  was  at  Marx’s  Library,  on 
the  promenade  at  Baden,  talking  with  Mile.  Marx, 
and  I  remarked  to  her  on  the  sadness  and  futility 
of  this  revolutionary  movement.  At  the  time  my  con¬ 
versation  was  overheard  by  two  armed  men  outside  ; 
one  was  of  the  Baden  Free  Corps,  and  the  other  of  the 
same  Wiirtemberg  fraternity,  with  red  cravat  and  red 
sash,  both  armed  with  sword  and  pistol.  They  im¬ 
mediately  rushed  in,  and,  addressing  me  in  a  violent 
tone,  threatened  to  arrest  me.  I  maintained  my  calmness 
and  my  seat.  I  allowed  them  to  finish  their  perora¬ 
tion,  and  then  quickly  informed  them  that,  having  long 
resided  in  Germany,  I  had  such  confidence  in  the  good¬ 
feeling  of  the  nation  that  I  had  been  one  of  a  few 
who  had  remained  at  Baden  during  this  tumultuous 
time  ;  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  internal  affairs  ;  that  I  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  Commissary  at  Baden  ;  and  that,  if 
they  attempted  to  molest  me,  I  would  complain  to  him, 
and  they  would  be  punished.  They  were  taken  aback 
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by  my  calmness,  and  after  some  expostulations  con¬ 
veying  their  denunciation  in  violent  language  against 
the  former  Government  and  system,  the  Baden  man 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  “  Es  ist  Nichts  zu 
maclien  mit  dem  Herrn  ”  (“  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  this  gentleman  ”),  and  with  an  “  adieu  ”  bolted. 
I  continued  to  converse  with  his  accomplice,  the 
Wurtemberger.  I  asked  him  what  he  expected  to 
get  by  this  revolution.  He  was  only  acting  a  very 
subordinate  part,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  was  certain  to  get  nothing  by  it. 
Should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians,  who  were  close  at  hand,  it  was 
pretty  certain  that  he  would  be  shot.  I  advised  him 
to  take  off  his  red  cravat  and  his  red  sash,  and 
abandon  the  perilous  line  he  had  taken.  I  made 
such  an  impression  on  him  that  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  what  I  had  told  him,  thanked  me,  saluted 
me,  and  went  off.  Thus  ended  a  curious,  and  what 
might  have  been  a  tragic,  scene,  had  I  lost  my 
temper  and  shown  fight  to  these  armed  Republicans, 
for  I  heard  afterwards  that  a  Prencliman  two  days 
before  had  been  seized  at  Bastatt  as  a  spy  and  shot. 

I  remained  at  Baden  with  my  family  during  the 
whole  of  the  revolution,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Emperor  William) 
when  he  arrived.  I  told  him  that  the  authorities 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  had  preserved  perfect  order,  and  although  the 
town  had  been  filled  with  Free  Corps,  of  which  the 
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Wiirtembergers  were  the  worst,  nothing  liad  occurred 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  town.  During  the  whole 
time  I  did  not  see  a  drunken  man. 

The  rebel  army  offered  some  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  the  German  army,  and  at  Gernsbach 
there  was  much  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  The 
German  army  had  to  cross  the  river  Murg,  and  to 
storm  the  heights  above  it,  where  the  rebel  army  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position.  The  rebel  army  was  finally 
dislodged  and  dispersed.  We  had  heard  all  day  the 
heavy  firing,  and  saw  the  curling  smoke  of  the  field 
artillery  rising  behind  the  “  Mercury  ”  Hill,  and 
towards  evening  groups  of  the  defeated  troops,  many 
of  them  wounded,  passed  our  house  in  the  Lichten- 
thaler  Allee  on  their  retreat  on  Kastatt.  On  their 
arrival  in  Baden  there  was  much  alarm,  lest  the  town 
should  be  pillaged  by  the  large  number  of  armed 
men,  infuriated  by  defeat  and  half-famished.  They 
all  assembled  in  the  square  in  great  agitation,  and 
clamoured  for  food  and  drink.  To  oppose  them  in 
this  state  of  frenzy  would  have  been  madness.  The 
communal  authorities  provided  them  with  necessary 
food  and  liquor,  and,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  them, 
resorted  to  the  ruse  of  sending  a  man  dressed  in  the 
Free  Corps  costume  on  horseback  a  short  way  from 
the  town,  who  returned  galloping  into  the  square  to 
announce  that  the  Prussian  troops  were  rapidly  march¬ 
ing  on  the  town,  and  were  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  distant  from  it.  The  whole  body  of  armed  men 
were  so  petrified  with  alarm  that  they  bolted  at  once, 
h  2 
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and  we  were  thus  relieved  of  our  fears.  If  this  ruse 
had  not  been  adopted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
usually  tranquil  town  of  Baden  would  have  been  the 
scene  of  a  frightful  confusion — possibly  carnage. 

Captain  Greville  and  I  rushed  down  to  the  square, 
and  were  witnesses  of  all  that  took  place,  and  right 
glad  were  we  when  we  saw  the  whole  hand  march 
away. 

Later,  an  engagement  took  place  in  the  plain 
between  Bastatt  and  Kuppenheim,  of  which  wTe  had  a 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Old  Chateau  at  Baden.  A 
tete  de  porot  had  been  erected  by  the  insurgents  at  a 
bridge  over  a  small  rivulet,  and  strongly  defended  by 
artillery.  It  lay  just  under  the  Old  Chateau,  from  which 
we  had  a  view  of  the  action,  but  it  was  speedily  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  Prussians  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  rebel  army,  thus  repulsed  on  all  sides,  were  forced 
to  retreat,  and  a  portion  of  it  took  refuge  in  the  fortress 
of  Bastatt,  the  other  portion,  including  all  the  insur¬ 
gent  Baden  artillery,  continued  their  retreat  southward 
toward  the  Swiss  frontier. 

On  leaving  Baden,  as  related  above,  the  insurgents 
took  up  a  position  on  the  high  ground  along  the  road 
from  Baden  to  Oos,  and  in  the  skirmishing  which  took 
place  on  the  following  morning  many  lives  were  lost, 
and  for  days  afterwards  corpses  and  wounded  men  were 
found  in  the  adjoining  wToods  and  the  standing  corn. 
Prom  the  Old  Chateau  we  witnessed  this  combat.  In  the 
early  morning  after  the  Battle  of  Gernsbach  a  division 
of  the  German  army,  composed  principally  of  Hessian 
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and  Nassau  troops,  halted  to  rest  and  breakfast  in  the 
Lichtenthaler  Allee.  Had  they  pushed  on  to  Oos, 
where  the  plain  opens  out,  and  not  incurred  some  hours 
of  delay,  they  would  have  intercepted  the  whole  of  the 
insurgent  Baden  artillery  on  their  retreat  southward. 
Some  months  afterwards  I  related  this  circumstance  to 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  on  visiting  the  old  castle  of  Eber- 
steinburg.  If  this  had  been  effected,  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  which  subsequently  arose  with  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  extradition  and  restoration  of  the  Baden 
artillery  would  have  been  avoided.  His  Boyal  High¬ 
ness  was  much  interested  in  the  details  which,  as  an 
eye-witness,  I  was  able  to  give  him. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia,  with  his  staff,  established  his 
headquarters  at  La  Favorite,  a  small  Grand  Ducal 
chateau,  almost  within  cannon-shot  of  the  fortress  of 
Eastatt.  The  Prussian  and  German  forces  encircled 
the  fortress,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  siege-guns  to 
reduce  it.  They  might  have  effectually  bombarded  it 
and  thus  reduced  it  to  submission ;  but,  the  fortress 
having  been  only  lately  finished  at  a  heavy  expense  to 
Germany,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  anxious  to  bring 
about  its  surrender  with  as  little  damage  to  the  works 
as  possible.  There  were  frequent  sorties  at  night,  but 
the  insurgents  were  unable  to  pierce  the  lines  of  the 
German  troops.  There  was  constant  heavy  firing  on 
both  sides  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning,  and  on 
several  occasions  Captain  Greville  and  I  went  up  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  the  Old  Chateau,  under 
the  idea  that  a  battle  on  the  plain  was  imminent.  The 
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siege  lasted  several  weeks,  and  the  booming  of  the  guns 
in  the  evening,  mixing  with  the  music  which  played  as 
usual  on  the  promenade,  formed  a  singular  contrast. 

The  insurgents,  having  exhausted  their  provisions, 
at  length  were  obliged  to  surrender  ;  but  they  were 
forced  to  do  so  unconditionally  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victors.  The  whole  insurgent  body  marched  out  to  the 
Glacis,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  German  army  laid 
down  their  arms  and  were  marched  back  to  the  case¬ 
mates  of  the  fortress  under  a  strong  escort  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Rastatt  and  ended  the 
Baden  Revolution  of  1 849.  We  drove  out  to  see  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  insurgents  laying  down  their  arms,  which 
was  outside  the  fortress,  and  from  indiscreet  curiosity 
we  followed  the  military  cavalcade  into  the  town.  We 
found  no  obstacle  in  doing  so,  but  we  found  it  more 
difficult  to  get  out  of  the  town  than  into  it.  At  length 
I  came  across  a  Prussian  general  officer  on  the  Prince 
of  Prussia’s  staff  with  whom  I  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  he  escorted  us  through  the  gates.  The 
strictest  orders  had  been  given  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  town,  as  it  was  feared  that  many 
of  the  leaders,  and  especially  the  Poles,  would  try  to 
escape  in  the  general  confusion.  The  Prince  of  Prussia 
afterwards  told  me  that  we  had  acted  very  rashly,  for  it 
was  generally  reported  that  portions  of  the  town  had 
been  mined,  and  that  we  were  thus  exposed  to  serious 
danger.  But  “all’s  well  that  ends  well”;  and  although 
the  experience  we  had  gained  was  valuable,  it  was  not 
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likely  tliat  we  should  ever  again  have  the  opportunity  of 
entering  a  fortress  immediately  after  its  surrender. 

I  may  here  observe  that  there  never  was  a 
more  insensate  or  reprehensible  act  than  that  of  the 
Baden  revolution.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Duchy  were  the  faulty  parties. 
There  were  really  no  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
Government  or  system  of  administration.  The  Grand 
Duke  was  a  mild,  paternal  ruler ;  the  government  was 
strictly  constitutional ;  the  laws  emanated  from,  and 
were  subjected  to  the  strict  scrutiny  of,  Parliament ; 
taxation  was  extremely  light — about  a  half  of  the 
present  rate  under  the  Empire ;  trade  had  greatly 
increased  ;  and  the  population  were  well  off  and  well 
cared  for.  The  revolution  was  produced  by  Socialist 
agitators,  adventurous  Poles,  and  those  ambitious  and 
restless  spirits  who  love  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and 
whose  aim  was  to  bring  about  confusion  for  their  own 
personal  gain.  The  young  peasants  who  were  led  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  Free  Corps  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  called  to  arms,  or 
for  whom  they  were  to  fight ;  and  from  several  with 
whom  I  conversed  I  found  that  they  were  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  called  out  to  fight  for  the  Grand 
Duke,  their  Sovereign. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  obedience  and  order 
preserved  by  these  Free  Corps.  Not  a  theft  was  com¬ 
mitted,  not  a  drunken  man  to  be  seen,  not  an  outrage 
of  any  sort  attempted.  They  were  seduced  by  vile 
agitators  for  their  own  purposes,  under  the  fascinating 
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promise  of  becoming  a  great  nation  ;  and  they  were 
captivated  by  the  attraction  of  military  glory,  tbe  hope 
of  gain,  and  in  some  degree  also  by  tbe  picturesque 
costume  in  which  they  figured — viz.,  a  loose  brown  hol- 
land  coat,  with  a  white  felt  wideawake  bat  garnished  with 
cocks’  feathers.  There  was  not  a  cock  to  be  seen  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Baden  which  had  not  been  divested 
of  its  tail  to  add  beauty  to  the  insurgents’  headgear. 

The  general  in  command  of  this  rebel  army  was 
General  Microlaffski,  a  Pole,  a  man  above  the  ordinary 
cast  of  such  adventurers.  I  remember  that  as  I  was 
going  up  one  day  to  the  Old  Chateau,  which  was  the 
most  prominent  watch-tower,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Bhine  Yalley  for  many  miles,  I  overtook  a  man  on 
horseback  in  the  costume  of  the  Tree  Corps.  We  entered 
into  conversation,  and  it  appeared  that  we  were  both  on 
the  same  errand — viz.,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  German  army  were  in  view.  He  was  not  dejected 
by  the  expected  arrival  of  the  German  army,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  hopefully  of  the  result  of  the  revolution, 
basing  his  hopes,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  (for  I  was 
cautious  not  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  approaching 
struggle),  on  the  support,  sooner  or  later,  of  Prance. 
We  parted  courteously,  and  it  was  only  afterwards  that 
I  learnt  that  the  stranger  was  no  less  a  person  than 
General  Microlaffski.  He  managed  to  escape  into 
Switzerland,  and,  I  believe,  is  still  living  in  Paris. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  found*  a  more 

*  See  a  book  entitled  “  Celebrated  Children,”  by  Micliel  Masson, 
translated  by  Mrs.  L.  Burk  from  the  French. 
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detailed  account  of  Caspar  Hauser,  which  may  interest 
my  readers,  and  which  I  give  textually  ;  but  there  are 
some  portions  which  are  incorrect.  Caspar  Hauser  was 
murdered  at  Donaueschingen,  and  not  at  Frankfort, 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden  at  Frankfort. 
At  least  such  was  the  story  related  to  me  by  Miss 
Greville,  who  was  then  living  with  the  Grand  Duchess, 
and  was  to  have  accompanied  her  to  Frankfort,  where 
her  interview  with  Caspar  Hauser  was  to  take  place. 

Whether  the  murder  took  place  at  Frankfort  or 
Donaueschingen  is  not  of  material  importance,  except  as 
regards  the  last  words  reported  in  the  following  account, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Caspar  Hauser. 

Until  the  age  of  eighteen,  Caspar  Hauser  knew 
nothing  of  social  life,  or  even  of  the  light  of  the 
sun.  On  the  26th  May  he  reached  the  Gates  of 
ISTuremhurg  in  Bavaria — by  what  means  it  was  not 
known.  Finding  himself  alone  and  abandoned  at  the 
entrance  of  that  city,  he  tried  to  walk,  leaning  on  a 
stick.  He  advanced  one  foot  before  the  other,  tottering 
at  every  step.  And  this  young  man  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  was  now  walking  for  the  first  time,  soon 
felt  his  legs  give  way,  for  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  support  the  weight  of  his  body,  and  he  fell  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  street. 

He  was  carried  to  the  police  station.  When  ques¬ 
tioned,  he  gave  no  answer.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were 
produced.  He  took  the  pen  and  traced  his  name  in 
legible  characters.  This  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
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his  conduct  was  the  result  of  imposture,  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  common  prison,  usually  filled  with  vagrants 
and  beggars.  Among  those  who  followed  him  to  prison 
was  a  worthy  man,  Dr.  Daurner.  He  requested  the 
gaoler  to  give  him  some  food.  The  gaoler  brought 
a  plate  of  meat  and  a  jug  of  beer.  Caspar  Hauser, 
who  was  seated  on  the  ground  in  a  corner  of  the 
cell,  seeing  what  was  placed  before  him,  was  seized  with 
such  a  violent  convulsion  that,  uttering  a  cry  of  horror, 
he  overturned  the  jug  of  beer  and  the  plate  of  meat. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  he  found  a  piece  of  bread  and 
a  glass  of  water,  which  he  ate  and  drank  with  avidity. 

He  was  visited  in  prison  by  numerous  persons  out 
of  curiosity.  Some  brought  cakes,  Others  toys.  He 
was  not  moved  by  either ;  but  one  of  the  visitors 
brought  a  little  wooden  horse.  Caspar  seized  it  with 
joy — caressed  and  pressed  it  in  his  arms  as  if  he  had 
found  an  old  friend.  From  this  it  was  conjectured  that 
in  his  infancy  he  must  have  possessed  a  similar  play¬ 
thing. 

By  degrees  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  light,  and 
his  ears  to  sound.  The  striking  of  a  neighbouring 
clock,  the  sound  of  which  at  first  had  been  indistinct,  at 
last  excited  him  even  to  tears.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
taken  to  the  window  when  a  wedding  party  was 
passing,  headed  by  a  number  of  violinists.  The  sound 
of  the  instruments  produced  a  still  more  powerful 
emotion.  Finally,  having  seen  a  regiment,  the  band  of 
which  played  a  March,  Caspar  Hauser  fainted. 

Dr.  Daurner  obtained  permission  to  adopt  him,  and 
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commenced  liis  education.  The  progress  was  slow,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  enabled  to  arrange  in  his 
mind  his  early  recollections,  and  to  relate  his  history  as 
follows  : — 

I  know  not  for  how  long  a  time  I  have  existed,  for  as  I  was 
ignorant  of  what  days  and  nights  were,  it  was  impossible  to 
calculate  years ;  but  for  along  time — a  very  long  time— I  felt 
that  I  lived  in  a  room  where  all  was  dark,  and  where  no 
one  approached  me,  when  one  day  I  felt  that  I  was  not  alone  in 
the  world.  I  say  one  day — perhaps  it  was  one  night — but  a 
being — a  man,  though  then  I  knew  not  what  man  was;  he, 
however,  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak,  entered  my  dungeon  by 
an  opening  which  I  had  not  before  observed.  I  heard  a  sound ; 
it  proceeded  from  this  man.  He  had  spoken,  but  neither 
did  I  understand  the  sound  of  human  voice.  He  brought  my 
customary  food,  bread  and  water.  He  placed  beside  me  a 
wooden  horse,  an  object  which  I  did  not  understand,  but  whose 
form  pleased  me.  The  man  left  me  :  I  saw  him  open  and  close 
the  aperture,  and  I  wanted  to  walk  as  I  had  seen  him  walk,  but 
after  a  few  steps  I  felt  my  head  violently  struck ;  the  blow  wTas 
occasioned  by  my  stumbling  against  the  wall,  for  as  yet,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  about  open  or  closed  doors,  I  thought  that  I  could 
easily  pass  through  the  opening  by  which  the  man  had  passed. 
For  the  first  time  I  learnt  that  suffering  existed,  for  I  long 
suffered  from  this  blow,  but  still  without  being  able  to  account 
for  the  pain  I  experienced. 

I  now  understand  how  from  time  to  time  I  found  myself  in 
my  dungeon  with  cleaner  clothes,  my  hair  in  better  order,  and 
my  hands  whiter.  I  imagine  that  the  man  must  have  mixed 
with  my  food  some  substance  capable  of  plunging  me  into 
a  profound  sleep,  and  that  during  this  sleep  he  changed  my 
linen  and  clothes.  It  is  also  a  very  long  while  since  he  brought 
me,  for  the  first  time,  some  paper,  a  pen,  and  some  ink.  He 
traced  in  my  presence  some  characters,  and  after  many  attempts, 
which  may,  perhaps,  have  occupied  a  year,  I  succeeded  in 
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imitating  those  characters  that  were  constantly  before  my  eyes, 
and  which  formed  my  name.  This  name,  doubtless,  is  not  my 
true  name.  My  father  must  have  borne  another,  but  this, 
perhaps,  I  may  never  know.  But  I  ought  to  thank  that  man 
who  charitably  bestowed  on  me  the  one  I  have  hitherto  re¬ 
tained,  for  it  is  owing  to  his  foresight  that  I  shall  not  have 
graven  on  my  tomb — “The  Unknown.'’"’ 

I  doubtless  became  a  burthen  to  him  who  took  care  of  me  ; 
for  one  day,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  usually  brought  my 
food,  he  came,  but  without  bringing  the  bread  and  water  which 
I  impatiently  awaited.  He  placed  a  bandage  on  my  eyes,  took 
me  on  his  shoulders,  and  I  felt  myself  carried  away,  without 
even  asking  myself  what  they  intended  doing  with  me. 

Here  my  memory  fails  me.  I  suppose  that  the  effect  of  the 
air  must  have  been  so  painful  that  I  fainted  almost  immediately 
on  leaving  the  house.  Did  the  man  come  from  Nuremberg  ?  or 
from  a  greater  distance  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  all  that  I  can  say 
is  that  he  put  me  down  at  the  gate  of  Nuremberg,  after  having 
removed  the  bandage  from  my  eyes. 

When  Caspar  Hauser’s  story  was  spread  abroad, 
strangers  came  to  Dr.  Daumer  in  crowds  to  visit  him. 
Amongst  them  a  man  succeeded  in  furtively  gaining  an 
entrance  into  the  house,  and,  happening  to  be  for  a 
moment  alone  with  Caspar,  he  struck  him  with  a 
poniard,  but  with  so  false  an  aim  that  his  victim 
escaped  with  a  wound  in  the  forehead.  At  the  cries  of 
Caspar,  the  people  of  the  house  hastened  to  the  apart¬ 
ment,  but  the  man  had  disappeared,  and  no  traces  of 
him  could  be  discovered. 

This  murderous  attempt  sufficiently  proved  that 
Caspar  Hauser  was  not  safe  in  Nuremberg.  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope,  who  was  much  interested  in  him,  determined  that 
he  should  accompany  him  to  Anspach,  there  to  com- 
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plete  liis  studies  ;  after  which,  his  new  protector  was  to 
take  him  to  England.  Caspar  Hauser  passed  four  years 
in  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fuhrmann,  under 
whose  care  he  became  a  clever  and  amiable  young  man. 
The  period  of  his  departure  for  England  was  approach¬ 
ing.  One  day,  while  taking  his  accustomed  walk  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Palace  at  Anspacli,  near  the  Monument  of 
Uzen,  he  was  accosted  by  a  person  who  begged  him 
to  read  a  paper.  Caspar  took  it,  and  while  glancing 
over  it,  he  felt  two  poniard  thrusts  in  the  region 
of  the  heart.  The  assassin  took  flight,  and  Caspar, 
though  mortally  wounded,  had  sufficient  strength  to 
drag:  himself  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Fuhrmann.  The 
unfortunate  victim  uttered  only  these  words — palace, 
Uzen,  Monument,  purse. 

The  officers  of  police  were  sent  to  the  Monument  of 
Uzen.  There  they  found,  indeed,  a  violet  silk  purse 
containing  a  paper  on  which  was  written  : — 

Caspar  Hauser,  who  was  bom  on  the  30th  April,  1812,  dies 
on  the  14th  December,  1833.  You  will  know  that  I  come  from 

the  confines  of  Bavaria  on  the  River  of - ■.  These  are  the 

initials  of  my  name.  M.L.O. 

Lord  Stanhope  promised  a  reward  of  five  thousand 
florins  to  whomsoever  should  discover  the  murderer  of  his 
protege.  All  the  investigations  made  were  fruitless,  and 
Caspar  Hauser,  who  will  never  be  avenged  by  the 
justice  of  men,  expired  during  the  night  of  the  17th 
December,  1833. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Influence  of  Two  Political  Events  in  1846-47  (namely,  the  Incorporation  of 
Cracow  and  the  Spanish  Marriages)  on  the  Public  Mind — Forebodings  of 
Revolution  —  Vacillating  Policy  of  Frederick  William  IV.  —  Sudden 
Outburst  of  Revolution  at  Berlin — Withdrawal  of  Troops  from  Berlin 
—  Their  Retirement  to  Potsdam  —  Flight  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia — 
“Berliner  Witz” — King  and  Queen  remove  to  Potsdam. 

Having  digressed  in  order  to  give  a  cursory  review 
of  the  Baden  revolution,  I  must  now  return  to  the 
years  preceding  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848. 

There  were  two  political  events  in  1846-47  which 
tended  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  restless  spirit  then 
pervading  Europe,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
hopes  of  the  revolutionary  party,  which  was  admirably 
organised  under  central  committees  sitting  at  Geneva, 
Paris,  and  London. 

The  two  political  events  to  which  I  refer  were,  first, 
the  incorporation  of  Cracow  by  Austria,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  This  act,  without  any 
appeal  to  England  or  France,  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  w'hich  at  that  time  still 
formed  the  basis  of  European  law.  It  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  power.  The 
transfer  of  a  large  and  civilised  population  to  another 
ruler  without  their  assent  recalled  to  memory  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  was  ill-viewed  by  the  grow- 
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ing  Liberal  and  constitutional  feelings  of  Germany. 
It  gave  rise  to  a  distrust  in  Sovereigns  and  in  their 
governments,  and  added  to  the  discontent,  the  germs 
of  which  were  already  overspreading  Europe. 

The  second  political  event  was  the  Spanish  marriages, 
brought  about  by  intrigue  and  selfish  ambition  to  satisfy 
the  personal  and  dynastic  policy  of  Louis  Philippe.  It 
was  evident  to  the  French  nation  that  this  policy  was 
not  dictated  by  any  desire  to  further  the  interests  of 
France,  but  simply  to  further  those  of  a  dynasty.  The 
two  leaders  of  the  Opposition  of  that  day,  MM.  Thiers 
and  Odillon  Barrot,  gained  considerable  strength  by  this 
short-sighted  policy  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  the  final  result 
of  which  ended  in  1848  by  his  overthrow  and  the  fall  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

I  thus  cursorily  refer  to  these  events,  as  their 
influence  reacted  on  Germany.  They  blew  the  cinders 
of  discontent,  which  had  been  smouldering  for  some 
time,  into  the  flame  of  revolution,  and  aided  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  revolutionary  storm  which  swept  over 
Europe  in  1S48. 

I  was  not  at  Berlin  during  the  years  preceding 
1848,  and  am  not  therefore  able  from  personal 
testimony,  to  enter  on  the  various  phases  which  led 
to  the  insurrection  there  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1848.  But  during  my  residence  at  Carlsruhe  in 
1846-47  I  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  general 
existing  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind,  and  of  that 
political  excitement  and  patriotic  ardour  which  fore¬ 
boded  a  coming  storm.  In  front  of  my  window  (at 
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Carlsruhe)  noisy  meetings  were  niglitly  held  at  a 
restaurant,  where  speeches  were  made  and  patriotic 
songs  were  sung  with  an  animation  which  proved 
how  deeply  rooted  were  the  feelings  which  they 
expressed.  One  of  those  songs  was  that  of  Professor 
Arndt.  It  contained  that  significant  stanza  which 
so  forcibly  displayed  the  national  wish  for  German 
unity  : — 

“Was  ist  des  Deutsehen  Vaterland? 

1st  "’s  Preussenland  ?  Ist  V  Sehwabenland  ? 

O  Nein  !  O  Nein  !  O  Nein ! 

Das  Vaterland  muss  grosser  sein.” 

The  vacillating  policy  of  Frederick  William  IV., 
and  the  want  of  statesmanlike  foresight  on  the  part 
of  his  Ministry,  caused  great  regret  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  precluded  all  hopes  on  the  part  of  the 
anxious  and  loyal  patriots  that  the  regeneration  of 
Germany  would  be  brought  about  peacefully  under 
the  hegemony  of  Prussia.  Frederick  William  IV. 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  Austria  was 
the  legal  and  traditional  dominant  power  in  Germany, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  dishonourable  and  even  a 
sacrilegious  act  on  his  part  to  supplant  her.  He  still 
clung  to  those  principles  of  absolutism  which  had 
dictated  the  Ploly  Alliance,  and  he  was  disinclined 
to  place  Prussia  in  that  position  for  which  the  German 
patriots  were  clamouring.  He  was  wholly  averse  to 
war,  and  more  especially  to  a  war  with  Austria,  which, 
in  his  eyes,  would  have  borne  a  fratricidal  character. 
He  was  eminently  a  man  of  peace — alike  unwilling 
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to  be  governed  by  the  stimulus  of  personal  ambition, 
or  driven  by  the  force  of  popular  passion.  Hence, 
when  the  storm  burst  suddenly  on  him,  he  was 

wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it,  as  subsequent  events 
proved. 

In  the  proclamation  of  1848  he  published  his 

decision  to  satisfy  public  opinion  by  reforming  the 

Germanic  Diet,  but  in  a  manner  and  on  a  basis 
which  was  not  calculated  to  calm  the  existing 

o 

agitation  or  to  satisfy  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
national  will. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  the  revolution  broke 
out  at  Berlin.  No  one  knows  what  was  the  immediate 
cause  which  gave  rise  to  it,  but  it  is  said  that  a  vast 
crowd  had  collected  before  the  palace,  and  that  a  shot 
was  fired — no  one  knew  by  whom — which  was  followed 
by  a  general  cry  “  To  arms  !  ”  Thus  the  conflict  began. 
The  military  appeared  on  the  scene,  barricades  were 
hastily  raised,  and  it  is  said  that  many  foreigners  in 
Drench  blouses  were  seen  in  the  crowd. 

The  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  troops  lasted 
all  that  night.  The  barricades  were  stormed  and  taken 
by  the  troops  after  hard  fighting  and  great  sacrifice 
of  life.  Towards  early  morning  the  troops  had  been 
entirely  victorious,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  city  would 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  military,  when  suddenly 
an  order  was  sent — no  one  to  this  day  knows  by  whom 
or  from  whom — ordering  the  troops  to  retire,  thus 
leaving  the  insurgents  in  possession  of  the  town. 

The  whole  garrison  retired  to  Potsdam,  the  King 
I 
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and  Queen  being  left  entirely  in  the  hands  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  people.  If  the  King  and  royal 
family  had  retired  with  the  troops  to  Potsdam,  events 
might  have  taken  another  turn ;  but  being  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party,  the  King  was 
powerless,  and  had  to  succumb  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

On  the  following  morning  the  revolutionary  party 
paraded  the  corpses  of  the  people  who  had  fallen  in  the 
struggle  before  the  palace,  and  forced  the  King  to  come 
into  the  balcony,  bareheaded,  to  salute  them. 

A  procession  was  then  formed,  headed  by  members 
of  the  democratic  party  and  Poles,  who  conducted  the 
King  on  horseback  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  town,  with  the  German  tricolour  flags  (black,  white, 
and  gold)  flying. 

Students  in  fancy  costumes  mounted  guard  at  the 
various  palaces  and  public  offices.  The  Prince  of  Prussia 
escaped  to  Hamburg  in  disguise,  and  fled  to  England. 
His  palace  was  saved  from  destruction  by  a  huge 
placard  being  placed  on  the  balcony  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  National  EigenthumB  * 

Such  were  the  lamentable  events  of  the  revolution 
at  Berlin. 

On  all  occasions  the  Berlmer  Witz  is  irrepressible. 
I  remember  seeing  a  proclamation  of  the  King’s,  after 
the  revolution,  addressed  “An  nieine  lieben  Berliner /’f 
pasted  over  a  cannon-shot  that  had  lodged  in  one  of  the 
pumps,  a  wooden  structure,  which  exist  in  all  the  Berlin 
streets. 

#  “  National  property.”  f  “  To  my  dear  Berliners.” 
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For  some  weeks  the  King  and  Queen  remained  at 
Berlin.  It  was  an  anxious  time,  but,  although  treated 
with  respect,  the  King  was  scarcely  a  free  agent,  being 
entirely  governed  by  the  popular  will  and  a  Radical 
Ministry.  Eventually  their  Majesties  removed  to  Pots¬ 
dam,  and  the  King  breathed  more  freely,  feeling  that 
he  had  the  support  of  his  loyal  and  faithful  guards. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


My  Appointment  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Special  Mission  of  Sir  Stratford 
Canning — Brussels — Hanover — King  Ernest ;  his  Court ;  Anecdotes  -with 
respect  to  it — Injudicious  Policy  of  King  George — Indemnity  voted  to 
Him  sequestrated — Injudicious  Course  taken  by  the  Present  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  Arrangements  may  still  be  Possible  if  He  'will  follow  the 
Advice  tendered  to  Him. 


Previous  to  the  French  revolution  in  February, 
1848,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  he  appointed  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  personal  request  of  Sir  Strat¬ 
ford  Canning  (afterwards  Viscount  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe),  to  his  special  mission  to  the  Courts  of 
Europe  on  his  way  to  his  post  at  Constantinople. 
The  chief  object  of  his  mission  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  originated  related  to  Greece,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  his  influence  and  knowledge  of  Greek 
affairs  would  be  of  use  in  conciliating  the  conflicting 
interests,  and  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  all  parties  in  that  kingdom.  In  the  meantime 
the  revolution  broke  out  at  Paris,  which  was  consecu¬ 
tively  followed  by  the  revolution  at  Berlin  and  by  dis¬ 
turbances  at  Vienna,  Munich,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Germany. 

The  mission  therefore  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
assumed  a  greater  importance,  as  he  arrived  in  the 
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German  capitals  at  a  moment  when  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  in  full  effervescence. 

We  left  London  on  the  evening  of  March  18th, 
having  previously  learnt  the  happy  intelligence  of  Her 
Majesty’s  safe  delivery  of  a  Princess  (Princess  Louise), 
and  we  arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  following  day. 
Some  alarm  was  then  felt  lest  the  revolution  at  Paris 
might  react  prejudicially  in  Belgium;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  wise  and  judicious  rule  the  King  had  completely 
gained  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  nation,  who 
were  determined  to  adhere  to  their  Sovereign,  of  whom 
they  were  justly  proud. 

We  only  remained  three  days  at  Brussels,  for  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  was  anxious  to  proceed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  to  Berlin,  after  the  grave  intelligence 
he  had  received  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  capital.  During  our  stay  at  Brussels  we  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lord  and  Lady  Howard  de 
Walden  (Lord  Howard  de  Walden  was  then  British 
Minister  at  Brussels),  whose  chef  de  cuisine  was  re¬ 
nowned  ;  and  the  result  of  his  culinary  art  left  a  most 
favourable  impression  on  me,  but  not  greater  than  the 
distinguished  qualities  of  our  noble  hostess.  I  have 
rarely  met  anyone  more  agreeable  or  more  highly 
gifted  than  Lady  Howard,  who,  although  singular  in 
some  respects,  was,  above  all,  grande  dame  in  the  full 
expression  of  the  term. 

Prom  Brussels  we  proceeded  to  Hanover,  where  Sir 
Stratford  found  at  the  hotel  Count  Flahaut  on  his  way 
to  Paris  from  Yienna,  where  he  had  been  French  Am- 
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bassador.  He  gave  a  deplorable  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Austrian  capital — the  flight  of  Prince 
Metternich,  and  the  general  disaster  and  confusion  that 
had  followed  it.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  real  deluge 
prophesied  by  Prince  Metternich  had  actually  arrived. 

On  the  following  day  we  dined  at  the  Palace. 
King  Ernest  was  much  depressed  by  the  news  from 
Berlin.  He  passed  severe  comments  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  after  having  so  faithfully  performed  their 
duty,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life,  and  when  they 
would  have  completely  put  down  the  insurrection  and 
occupied  the  town.  He  prided  himself  on  the  quiet 
and  order  reigning  in  his  own  capital,  but  expressed  his 
fears  for  the  future  in  the  event  of  the  revolutionary 
party  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  Germany.  The  King 
of  Hanover  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  always  dis¬ 
trustful  of  Prussia,  and  often  expressed  his  fears  of  the 
“  Black  Eagle  ”  which  hovered  over  him.  There  is  a 
saying  of  La  Bochefoucauld,  “  Que  dans  le  malheur  de 
nos  weilleurs  amis,  il  y  a  toujours  quelque  chose  qui 
ne  nous  deplait  pas.”  So  it  was,  I  think,  with  King 
Ernest.  In  the  disabled  state  of  Prussia  he  considered 
that  his  safety  was  increased,  and  he  gained  from  this 
feeling  a  small  amount  of  temporary  consolation. 

The  Court  of  Hanover  was  certainly,  in  regard  to 
its  proportion,  the  best  organised  and  most  luxurious 
of  any  in  Germany.  The  palace  is  handsome,  with¬ 
out  being  over-sized.  The  plate,  of  which  there  is  a 
prodigious  quantity,  is  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  and  under 
the  admirable  administration  of  Baron  Malortie  the 
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order  and  regularity  of  the  household  was  very  remark¬ 
able.  The  Court  dinners  were  exquisite.  On  the  menu 
with  which  each  guest  was  furnished  the  name  of  the 
cook  who  produced  the  dish  was  inscribed,  and  woe 
betided  him  should  he  fall  under  the  censure  of  his 
sovereign  master. 

I  had  been  personally  known  to  the  King  when  he 
was  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  as  boys  my  brothers  and  I 
had  been  frequent  playmates  with  Prince  George  of 
Cumberland  (afterwards  King  George,  the  last  Sovereign 
of  Hanover).  My  father  had  also  been  sent  by  George 
III.  with  his  three  sons — the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex — to  the 
German  University  at  Gottingen  between  1792  and 
1793. 

A  curious  incident  happened  to  me  on  the  first 
arrival  at  Berlin  of  the  King  of  Hanover  after  his 
accession  to  the  Throne.  There  had  never  been  much 
good-feeling  in  England  between  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  the  Whigs,  on  account  of  the  Duke’s  Tory 
politics.  On  his  arrival  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  show 
some  respect  to  His  Majesty  by  writing  my  name  down, 
but  before  doing  so  was  careful  to  refer  the  matter  to 
Lord  William  Russell,  my  chief.  He  told  me  to  call 
and  to  ask  his  Minister  to  inform  the  King  that  I 
Avished  to  present  my  respects  to  him;  but  he  also  told  me 
to  go  as  a  private  individual,  and  not  in  uniform.  On 
all  points  of  “  form  ”  and  “  uniform  ”  the  King  was  most 
sensitive  and  inexorable.  I  accordingly  went  the  next 
day  in  evening  costume  and  an  incomparable  white  tie. 
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I  found  the  ante-room  crowded  with  official  personages, 
all  in  uniform — amongst  them  the  old  Prince  Wittgen¬ 
stein,  who  had  always  been  extremely  courteous  to  me. 
He  came  up  to  me,  and,  eyeing  me  from  head  to  foot, 
inquired,  “  Quel  est,  mon  clier ,  le  costume  que  vous 
portez  ?  ”  (He  knew  well  the  foible  of  the  King  in  regard 
to  uniform.)  I  replied,  “  C’est  le  costume  (Fun  gentil- 
homme  anglais and  he  said  no  more.  I  waited  for 
two  hours,  until  all  the  swell  personages  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  me  had  retired.  General  Berger,  the  Hanoverian 
Minister,  then  told  me  that  the  King  could  not  receive 
me,  and  hinted  that  I  should  return  in  uniform.  How¬ 
ever,  acting  b}r  my  chief’s  directions,  I  did  not  return. 

Some  two  years  afterwards  the  King  came  again  to 
Berlin,  and  held  a  Court  for  the  corps  diplomatic.  Of 
course  I  went  in  uniform,  and  when  the  King  espied 
me  he  called  me  out  and  said  he  was  sorry  not  to  have 
seen  me  on  the  previous  occasion.  In  thanking  His 
Majesty  I  said  that  “  the  fault  was  not  on  m37  part.” 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  King  and  Queen  held 
a  Court  at  Berlin,  the  announcement  was  simply  in¬ 
serted  in  the  St  a  at s  Zeitung.  Lord  William  Bussell 
received  no  special  invitation,  nor  did  any  of  the  Poreign 
Ministers.  Lord  William  then  informed  the  Hano¬ 
verian  Minister  that  unless  he  received  the  invitation  in 
a  form  which  he  considered  due  to  the  British  Minister, 
he  should  not  attend  the  Court.  None  came,  and  Lord 
William  abstained  from  appearing  at  the  Court.  It 
was  a  perplexing  position  for  me,  quite  a  youngster,  in¬ 
experienced  in  such  matters,  and  I  accordingly  asked 
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Lord  William  what  I  should  do;  and  I  was  instructed 
by  him  that  if  Sir  George  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Legation,  attended  the  Court,  I  was  likewise  to  do 
so— which  I  did.  I  think  that  Sir  George  Hamilton 
should  not,  in  the  absence  of  his  chief,  have  gone  to  the 
Court ;  for  when  the  chief  of  a  mission  decides  not  to 
attend  a  Court  function  from  what  he  considers  to  be 
want  of  respect  shown  to  him  in  his  official  position, 
every  member  of  the  mission  is  bound  to  conform  to  the 
course  he  takes.  But  I  presume  that  Lord  William 
considered  that,  although  abstaining  himself,  he  did  not 
wish  that  his  whole  mission  should  take  that  course. 

What  would  King  Ernest  say,  how  many  oaths 
would  he  give  vent  to,  were  he  now  to  rise  from  his 
grave  and  view  the  absorption  of  his  kingdom  by 
Prussia,  and  the  spoliation  of  his  family  ?  But  it  must 
he  said  that  there  have  been  also  errors  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  late  King  George  which,  in  some  degree, 
account  for  the  vindictive  spirit  shown  by  Prince  von 
Bismarck  to  a  fallen  foe.  The  late  King  inherited  that 
resolute  will  of  his  father  which,  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  amounted  to  ill-judged  obstinacy  and  want  of 
judicious  foresight.  Pie  would  take  no  advice;  he  saw 
the  storm  impending  over  him  ;  he  must  have  known 
the  consequences  of  the  dangerous  path  he  was  pursuing; 
and  in  lieu  of  bending  to  the  storm  he  thought  himself 
strong  enough  to  meet  it.  He  selected  to  shelter  him- 
self  under  the  “  Double-headed  Eagle,”  which  was  far 
off,  when  he  might  have  conciliated  and  harmonised 
with  the  “Single-headed  Eagle”  close  at  hand,  which 
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was  ready  to  pounce  down  on  him  with  an  irresistible 
force.  By  following  in  the  wake  of  the  latter  lie  would 
have  saved  his  kingdom  and  his  position  as  a  reigning 
Sovereign,  although  his  wings  might  have  been  some¬ 
what  clipped ;  by  joining  the  former  he  was  utterly 
crushed  and  ruined.  A  liberal  offer  was  made  to  him 
as  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  family  property,  and  a 
sum  of  over  sixteen  millions  of  thalers  (about  £2,400,000) 
was  voted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Prussian  Parliament. 
To  he  deducted  from  that  sum,  however,  were  five 
millions  of  thalers  which  King  George  had  carried  off 
in  Hanoverian  and  other  State  bonds,  thus  leaving  a 
capital  still  due  to  the  family  and  agnates  of  the  house 
of  eleven  millions  of  thalers,  or  about  £1,650,000 
When  these  negotiations  were  proceeding,  King  William 
(afterwards  Emperor)  caused  me  to  he  informed,  through 
a  friend,  that  he  considered  the  sum  of  sixteen  millions 
of  thalers  to  be  “  colossal  ”  ;  to  which  I  could  only  reply 
that  Plis  Majesty  must  hear  in  mind  that  the  property 
was  equally  “  colossal.”  The  same  friend  also  conveyed 
to  me  a  fear  that  the  Prussian  Chamber  would  decline 
to  vote  the  sum  stated.  I  replied  that  I  could  not 
doubt  but  that  the  Chamber  would  be  guided  by  the 
principle.  “  Quit  faut  rendre  d  Cesar  ce  qui  est  a  Cesar.” 
This  citation,  I  have  reason  to  think,  had  its  desired 
effect. 

King  George  was  ill-advised  after  his  withdrawal  to 
Vienna.  The  five  millions  he  took  from  Hanover  were 
wasted  in  establishing  a  newspaper  at  Paris  on  behalf 
of  his  cause  ;  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  foreign  legion, 
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with  a  view  to  regain  his  kingdom ;  and,  report  says, 
in  speculations  on  the  Bourse  at  Vienna.  The  indemnity 
was  consequently  sequestrated,  and  the  interest  on  the 
eleven  millions  of  thalers  was  likewise  suspended.  The 
payment  of  the  capital  and  the  interest  was  made 
dependent  on  the  King’s  formal  renunciation  of  his 
rights.  The  administration  of  the  capital,  and  the 
employment  of  the  annual  interest  derived  from  it, 
were  solely  committed  to  Prince  von  Bismarck,  to  utilise 
as  he  thought  desirable,  without  having  to  give  any 
account  of  the  expenditure,  not  even  to  his  own 
Sovereign.  Thus  a  sum  of  at  least  £30,000  a  year 
lias  been  received  for  twenty-four  years — nominally, 
to  defray  the  cost  of  preservative  measures  against 
the  attempts  on  the  part  of  King  George  to  regain 
his  throne.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  money 
has  been  employed  to  pay  detectives  and  secret  agents, 
and  also  to  pay  the  Press  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter 
the  fund  so  utilised  acquired  the  name  of  the  “  Beptile 
Fund.”  For  the  honour  of  Prussia  it  is  time  that  this 
abuse  of  power  should  cease.  It  is  further  desirable,  in 
the  interest  of  his  family  and  descendants,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  should  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  chivalrous  young  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  is 
ready,  I  believe,  to  extend  the  hand  of  conciliation  to 
him,  and  to  treat  him  with  every  liberality.*  He  must 
know  that  the  restoration  of  Hanover  is  an  impossibility ; 

*  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  these  lines  refer  to  a  state  of  things 
which  had  ceased  before  the  publication  of  these  volumes.  See  Note  on 
next  page. 
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but  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  may  be  open  to  him  as 
Sovereign  ruler,  if  he  will  only  follow  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  on  all  sides. 

I  remember,  on  the  publication  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  sequestration  of  the  Hanoverian  Indemnity  Fund, 
referring  to  it  in  conversation  with  the  late  Emperor, 
and  expressing  a  fear  that  it  might  be  looked  upon  as 
confiscation ;  to  which  the  Emperor  observed  that  it 
simply  had  been  suspended,  or  sequestrated,  and  that 
there  was  no  question  of  confiscation.  I  said  I  was 
fully  aware  of  His  Majesty’s  gracious  intentions, 
but  that  his  Minister  of  Finance  had  the  reputation 
of  retaining  all  funds  that  came  within  his  grasp  ; 
to  which  the  Emperor  smilingly  replied,  “ Admirable 
Ministre  de  Finance  !  ” 

Note. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  the  question  of  the  Guelph  Fund 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  submission  which  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  made  in  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  German 
Emperor  on  the  10th  of  March,  1892,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
Times  of  March  14,  1892.  The  arrangement  of  this  question  is  honour¬ 
able  to  both  parties,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  German  Emperor  is 
deserving  of  all  praise. 
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at  Vienna — State  of  Vienna — Nightly  Charivaris — Students  at  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  clamouring  for  Count  Fiquelmont’s  Resignation. 

On  leaving-  Hanover  we  continued  our  route  to  Berlin. 
A  short  halt  was  made  at  Brunswick,  to  see  the  town 
and  the  church  containing  many  of  the  tombs  of  the 
ancestors  of  our  Royal  Family,  amongst  them  that  of 
Queen  Caroline,  a  Brunswick  princess,  wife  of  George 
IV.  It  is  a  pretty,  clean  town,  with  an  enormous 
palace,  which  externally  appeared  to  me  large  enough 
to  lodge  half  the  population  of  the  town.  The  people 
seemed  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  loyal  population,  and 
devoted  to  the  reigning  Duke,  who  is  a  beneficent  ruler 
and  very  popular.  In  all  times  the  Brunswickers  have 
been  noted  for  their  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  with 
the  exception  of  Duke  Charles,  who  was  certainly  not 
in  his  proper  mind,  and  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  brother  in  1830.  He  never  returned  to 
Brunswick,  and  lived  principally  at  Paris,  receiving  a 
considerable  income  from  his  brother.  He  amassed 
a  large  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which,  at  his  death,  he 
left  to  the  city  of  Geneva. 
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On  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  reigning  Duke,  in 
1886,  the  direct  succession  would  have  passed  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  large  property  attached 
to  it,  had  he  had  the  wisdom  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  But  Prince  von  Bismarck 
profited  of  the  opportunity  to  occupy  it  in  the  name 
of  Prussia,  not  wishing  to  have  a  member  of  the  Guelph 
family  so  contiguous  to  Hanover.  A  Begent  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer  the  Duchy,  and  the  Begent 
selected  was  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  the 
then  Emperor,  William  I.,  who  still  continues  to  hold 
the  post.  Whether  the  Duchy  will  ever  revert  to  its 
ruler  or  his  son  will  depend  on  their  deciding  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Prussia,  and  to 
recognise  les  faits  accomplis,  which  are  irrevocable. 

We  did  not  arrive  at  Berlin  till  midnight,  and  found 
only  one  carriage  to  convey  our  party  to  the  hotel.  In 
the  confusion  produced  by  the  revolution  there  were 
no  cabs — or,  as  they  are  termed,  c£  droskys  ” — and  there 
was  only  place  for  Lady  Canning  and  her  three 
daughters  and  governess.  Sir  Stratford  decided  to 
walk  to  his  hotel  under  my  guidance.  It  was  bright 
moonlight,  and  as  we  entered  the  Leipziger  Gate  we 
were  astonished  to  find,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  military 
sentinels  (for  the  troops  had  all  retired  to  Potsdam), 
a  group  of  students  in  fancy  uniforms  mounting  guard. 
We  quickly  passed  on,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  des 
Princes  in  the  Behren  Strasse.  I  could  not  but  reflect 
how,  under  the  same  bright  moon  only  a  few  nights 
before,  the  city  had  been  the  scene  of  a  terrible  carnage ; 
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that  valuable  lives  had  been  sacrificed;  and  that  grief 
and  mourning  had  desolated  many  a  home — and  for 
what  P  To  gratify  the  ambitious  views  and  aims  of 
political  agitators,  impelled  by  unrestrained  passions 
and  heated  imagination.  Well  may  the  preacher  have 
said,  “  0  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.” 

On  the  following  day  Sir  Stratford  called  on  Lord 
and  Lady  Westmorland.  I  found  my  old  chief  very 
inquisitive  in  regard  to  this  special  mission  of  Sir  Strat¬ 
ford  Canning,  and  very  anxious  to  ascertain  how  long 
he  purposed  remaining  at  Berlin.  He  was  very  sensi¬ 
tive  on  this  subject,  as  was  also  Lord  Ponsonby  at 
Vienna,  considering  that  it  was  very  unusual  to  send  an 
“itinerant  Ambassador”  to  the  great  Courts  where  English 
representatives  were  already  accredited,  and  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  it.  I  think  that,  unless  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  the  practice  would  he  in¬ 
convenient  and  embarrassing,  and  likely  to  do  more 
mischief  than  good  :  while  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  Minister  accredited  to  the  Court,  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  confusion  in  the  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries,  and  should  therefore  never 
be  resorted  to,  unless  under  very  special  circumstances. 
I  explained,  however,  to  Lord  Westmorland  and  Lord 
Ponsonby  that  the  affairs  to  which  Sir  Stratford’s 
mission  referred  related  only  to  Oriental  questions  and 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  on  which  they  knew  that  Sir 
Stratford  was  specially  informed,  having  been  with 
G.  Canning,  one  of  the  creators  of  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Both  Lord  and  Lady  Westmorland  were 
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most  kind  and  hospitable  to  Sir  Stratford  and  Lady 
Canning,  and  everything  passed  off  harmoniously. 

Sir  Stratford  had  audiences  of  the  King,  and  was  also 
received  privately  by  the  Princess  of  Prussia  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  where  she  had  taken  refuge  since  the  Prince 
of  Prussia’s  departure  for  England.  He  found  the 
Princess  in  great  depression,  and  taking  a  very 
dark  view  of  the  political  situation ;  hut  with  that 
strong  courageous  mind  which  so  distinguished  her,  she 
determined  not  to  leave  the  country,  and  she  continued 
her  residence  at  Charlottenburg  till  she  moved  to  Babels- 
berg,  at  Potsdam.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Sir 
Stratford  used  his  best  endeavours  to  console  her  and  to 
reassure  her  as  to  the  future.  He  may  have  represented 
to  her — as  he  frequently  did  to  me — that  the  present 
excited  state  of  Germany  was  ephemeral ;  that  the 
agitation  which  reigned  was  chiefly  in  the  capitals 
and  large  towns ;  that  it  was  the  result  of  demo¬ 
cratic  influences;  that  this  evil  was  but  temporary, 
and  would  pass  away  ;  that  the  heart  of  the  nation 
was  loyal  and  sound ;  that  the  army  was  faithful 
and  could  be  depended  upon,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  the  Crown 
and  opposed  to  the  proletariat,  who  were  inciting  the 
people  to  insurrection.  But  Sir  Stratford,  no  doubt, 
did  not  forget  to  add  that  the  position  was  critical; 
that  the  general  cry  of  the  nation  was  patriotic  and  in 
favour  of  constitutional  government,  of  more  extended 
liberties,  and  of  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany;  and 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  that  action  which 
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would  place  tlie  leading  reins  in  the  hands  of  Protestant 
Prussia. 

Sir  Stratford,  after  his  audiences  of  the  King  and 
his  interview  with  Baron  Heinrich  von  Arnim,  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  decided  on  continuing  his 
journey  to  Dresden.  We  only  remained  three  days  at 
Dresden,  and  Sir  Stratford,  after  having  audiences  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  we  continued  our  journey  to  Vienna, 
where  apartments  had  been  taken  for  us  at  the 
Archduke  Charles’s. 

Sir  Stratford  and  Lady  Canning  were  kindly  and 
hospitably  received  by  Lord  and  Lady  Ponsonby.  We 
dined  with  Lord  Ponsonby  on  the  following  day,  there 
being  no  other  guest  but  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Gfeorge  Samuel.  Lord  Ponsonby  (who  claimed  cousin- 
ship  with  me,  and  always  called  me  “  Cousin  Loftus  ”) 
was  the  best  type  of  an  English — or,  rather,  Irish — noble¬ 
man.  He  was  a  keen  diplomatist,  and  had  learnt  the 
fine  arts  of  diplomacy  by  a  long  residence  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  was  a  shrewd  observer,  with  a  sharp  insight 
into  character,  a  man  of  large  views,  of  a  strong  and 
decided  will,  and  with  a  courageous  and  firm  mainten¬ 
ance  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a  diplomatist  of  the  old 
school,  such  as  was  represented  by  Prince  Talleyrand 
and  Prince  Metternich — a  school  which  has  wholly 
passed  away,  and  would  not  be  accepted  or  pass  current 
in  the  present  day.  He  exercised  great  influence  at 
Constantinople,  and  woe  betided  the  Gfrand  Vizier  of  that 
day  if  he  thwarted  his  counsels.  When  the  siege  of 
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Vienna  commenced,  under  Prince  Windischgratz,  and  the 
batteries  were  about  to  open  on  the  city,  Lord  Ponsonby 
was  the  last  to  leave  it,  and  walked  composedly  through 
the  Karnthner  Thor.  Nothing  upset  him ;  nothing 
disturbed  his  equanimity.  Lady  Ponsonby,  who  was  a 
sister  of  Lord  Jersey,  was  a  grande  dame  with  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  manners,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  in¬ 
formed  ;  but  her  whole  aspect  was  quaint,  of  the  mediaeval 
age.  She  quite  repudiated  the  fashions  of  the  day,  and 
retained  to  the  last  the  style  of  dress  which  had  existed 
fifty  years  ago — even  to  the  high  cap,  which  was  a 
“  monument  of  art.” 

They  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  had  a  convert  at 
their  table  during  my  stay  at  Vienna.  But  here,  again,  I 
had  to  soften  down  the  feathers  of  the  noble  Ambassador, 
who  felt  somewhat  jealous  of  an  “  itinerant  Ambassador,” 
with  whose  opinions  he  was  not  wholly  in  unison.  How¬ 
ever,  things  went  smoothly,  and  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  relations  between  the  two, 

Vienna  was  at  that  time  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
Count  Piquelmont  was  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
an  honest  and  upright  man,  but  who  had  not  the  nerve 
or  the  spirit  of  action  required  for  troublous  times. 
Prince  Metternich  had  fled,  and  left  chaos  behind  him. 
The  students  were  masters  of  the  situation.  Every 
night  they  met  and  appeared  before  the  houses  of  the 
Ministers  or  unpopular  personages,  to  give  what  was  a 
charivari ,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  Katzen  MusiJc, 
which  consisted  of  hideous  noises  produced  by  every 
species  of  infernal  machine. 
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On  the  night  we  dined  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Ponsonby  the  carriage  was  ordered  early,  as  Lord 
and  Lady  Ponsonby  played  whist  every  evening.  Sir 
Stratford  accepted  a  rubber  of  whist,  and  was  to 
walk  back  with  me  to  the  hotel.  I  placed  Lady 
Canning  and  her  daughters  in  the  carriage,  and 
thought  they  would  be  safely  landed  at  the  hotel. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  they  returned  to  the 
Embassy  in  a  state  of  trepidation,  being  unable,  on 
account  of  the  crowd  and  the  students  with  the 
Katzen  MusiJc ,  to  reach  the  hotel,  and  they  found  even 
some  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  crowd.  Lord 
Ponsonby  called  me  and  said,  “Cousin  Loftus,  do 
me  the  favour  to  conduct  these  ladies  to  their  hotel.” 
I  accordingly  conducted  them  to  the  carriage,  and 
instructed  the  coachman  not  to  go  by  the  streets, 
but  to  go  round  by  the  boulevards  through  the 
Karnthner  Thor  to  the  hotel.  This  succeeded,  and 
the  ladies  were  safely  deposited  at  their  hotel.  I 
then  had  to  return  on  foot  through  the  streets  to 
accompany  Sir  Stratford.  So  dense  was  the  crowd 
that  they  were  completely  blocked  and  almost  im¬ 
passable.  However,  with  some  difficulty  I  reached 
the  Embassy.  The  serious  question  then  was  how 
to  get  Sir  Stratford  home.  I  reported  to  him  that 
the  students  were  then  bombarding  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  calling  for  Count  Eiquelmont  to 
appear  on  the  balcony  and  to  resign  his  post.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  Sir  Stratford  but  to  witness  this  action 
of  the  students.  It  was  not  far  from  the  Embassy 
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and  on  our  way  to  the  hotel,  and  we  accordingly 
proceeded  there.  We  found  a  large  assemblage  of 
students  howling  and  clamouring  for  Count  Fiquel- 
nont  to  appear  at  the  balcony.  No  Count  Fiquelmont 
appeared,  and  the  students  seemed  inclined  to  force 
an  entry  into  the  Ministry.  Some  of  the  students 
saw  us,  and  evidently  recognised  Sir  Stratford.  It 
was  known  that  an  English  Ambassador  had  arrived, 
and  from  his  English  and  stately  appearance  they 
concluded  that  he  was  the  new  arrival.  I  overheard 
them  talking  in  German  of  making  a  demonstration. 
I  quietly  told  this  to  Sir  Stratford,  and  suggested  to 
him  to  take  his  departure  by  some  steps  leading 
to  the  rampart  of  the  fortress,  by  which  means  he 
could  reach  the  hotel  without  passing  through  the 
streets.  If  he  slipped  away  quietly,  I  would  continue 
talking  to  the  students,  and  would  then  rejoin  him. 
This  he  did,  and  we  finally  reached  the  hotel  without 
any  further  adventure.  On  the  following  day  Count 
Fiquelmont  resigned  to  the  Emperor,  but  not  to  the 
students. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


State  of  the  Austrian  Empire — Hungary — Bohemia — Departure  from  Vienna— 
Arrival  at  Munich — Lola  Montez — Eiots  at  Munich — Abdication  of  King 
Louis — Accession  of  Maximilian  I. — Arrival  at  Trieste— Dinner  at  the 
Governor’s — Intelligence  of  a  Revolution  at  Venice  and  Departure  of  the 
combined  Italian  Fleet  for  Trieste — Communication  with  the  Fleet — 
Military  Preparations  by  General  Gyulai — Departure  for  Corfu — Hospitality 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Seaton. 


The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Austrian  Empire  was 
deplorable.  The  flight  of  Prince  Metternich  had  pro¬ 
duced  chaos.  Law  and  order  were  disregarded.  The 
students  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  no  opposition 
was  offered  to  their  wanton  breaches  of  the  peace. 
The  whole  machinery  of  government  had  been  brought 
to  a  standstill ;  there  was  no  head  of  the  government, 
and,  in  fact,  no  government  at  all.  Barricades  had  been 
erected,  and  they  were  defended  by  the  revolutionary 
party  and  the  students,  whose  tumultuous  proceedings 
were  unchecked.  The  popular  cry  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Ligorianer,  the  term  used  to  describe 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  accused  of  having  been  the  agents 
of  Prince  Metternich  and  the  Court  party  to  suppress 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  There  was  no  one  to  com¬ 
mand,  as  the  Emperor  was  quite  incapable  of  action  at 
so  critical  a  juncture. 

The  state  of  Hungary  was  most  alarming.  A 
provisional  government  had  been  established,  under 
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the  presidency  of  Kossuth,  and  the  country  was  in 
open  insurrection  against  Austria.  Biots  took  place 
at  Prague.  Venice  had  also  proclaimed  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  Manin  was  elected  president  of  the  republic. 
The  army,  fortunately,  remained  faithful  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  and  it  was  to  the  army  that  Austria  owed  its 
salvation.  On  the  17th  of  May  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
retired  to  Innspruck.  The  new  Ministry  had  conceded 
liberty  of  the  Press,  the  establishment  of  a  Burger- 
wehr  (or  national  guard),  and  the  convocation  of  a 
constitutional  assembly. 

We  had  an  agreeable  dinner  at  Prince  Esterhazen’s, 
and  we  met  there  Count  Batthyani,  who  was  implicated 
in  the  Bevolution  and  was  afterwards  shot.  He  was  a 
man  of  noble  appearance,  with  a  fine  head,  indicating 
great  mental  powers.  He  was  a  patriot,  and  honestly 
devoted,  like  others  of  his  stamp,  to  his  country,  but 
was  not  disloyal  to  his  sovereign;  hut,  in  troublous 
times,  it  was  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  patriotism  and  disloyalty. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  returned  to  Schon- 
brunn  for  the  opening  of  the  Diet  on  the  22nd  of 
July.  Energetic  measures  were  then  taken  against 
the  insurgent  government  in  Hungary,  and  martial 
law  was  proclaimed.  This  produced  a  fresh  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Vienna,  during  which,  on  the  6tli  of  October, 
the  Minister  of  War,  Count  Latour,  was  murdered. 
The  Emperor  then  retired  to  Olmutz,  having  given 
orders  to  Prince  Windischgratz  to  reduce  Vienna  to 
submission. 
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Prince  Windischgratz  had  previously  put  down  a 
revolt  at  Prague.  There  the  Czechs,  in  community 
with  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  had  summoned 
a  Sclavonic  Congress  for  the  formation  of  a  separate 
Sclavonic  kingdom.  He  then  marched  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  against  Vienna,  which  he  took  by  storm 
on  the  31st  of  October,  after  several  days’  hard  fighting. 
Many  of  the  rebels  were  shot,  and  amongst  them  a 
well-known  demagogue  and  agitator,  Bobert  Blum. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Prankfort  National  Assembly, 
and  not  an  Austrian  subject,  and  his  execution  created 
much  sensation  in  Germany. 

Order  was  thus  restored  at  Vienna,  and  the  monarchy 
saved. 

A  new  Ministry  was  formed  under  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  the  Archduke  Franz  Josef,  the  present 
Emperor — the  next  heir,  the  Archduke  Franz  Carl, 
having  renounced  the  succession  in  favour  of  his  son. 
The  constitutional  assembly  was  transferred  from 
Vienna  to  Kremsier  in  Moravia,  where  it  continued 
to  sit  till  it  was  dissolved  in  March,  1849,  and  a 
general  constitution  was  proclaimed  for  the  entire 
Austrian  Empire.  This  continued  till  the  victories 
of  Field-Marshal  Badetzky  over  Sardinia  and  the 
reduction  of  Hungary  by  the  aid  of  a  Bussian  army 
under  Marshal  Paskewitch  had  relieved  Austria  from 
any  further  fears  of  revolutionary  movements.  The 
constitution  which  had  been  granted  in  1849  was 
withdrawn  in  1851.  The  military  power  had  proved 
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its  supremacy,  and  there  was  no  further  question  of 
constitutional  government. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz.  He  was  a  fine  chivalrous  character,  combining 
all  the  noble  qualities  of  a  soldier,  the  wisdom  of  a 
statesman,  and  an  innate  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign  and 
his  country.  He  was  a  true  chevalier — like  Bayard, 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  He  was  the  saviour  of 
Austria  at  the  most  critical  period  of  her  history. 

Having  made  this  short  digression  explanatory  of 
the  state  of  Austria  during  1848-49,  I  must  resume 
the  itinerary  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning’s  special  mission. 
In  the  then  state  of  affairs  at  Vienna  there  was,  of 
course,  no  probability  of  the  Austrian  Government 
giving  their  attention  to  Greek  affairs.  They  had 
more  than  enough  to  look  after  their  own.  But  the 
moment  was  an  extremely  interesting  one  for  a 
statesman  with  the  enlarged  views  and  experience  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning.  He  often  expressed  to  me  his 
conviction  that  in  a  country  so  highly  civilised  and 
educated  as  Germany  the  storm  now  bursting  over  it 
would  be  transitory.  He  considered  that  the  heart 
of  the  nation  was  sound,  that  the  present  state  of  fever 
would  pass  away,  that  the  army  was  loyal  and  faithful, 
and  that  peace  and  order  would  eventually  be  restored. 
He  lamented  the  short-sightedness  of  the  Governments 
and  statesmen  of  the  day,  who  had  not  foreseen  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  had  permitted  acknowledged 
grievances  to  remain  unalleviated  till  the  clamours  of 
the  people  reached  the  very  steps  of  the  throne. 
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The  Hungarian  nation  were  a  loyal  people — very 
sensitive  and  impressionable,  and,  like  the  Irish,  im¬ 
pulsive  and  warm-hearted.  They  claimed  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  constitutional  rights,  dating  from  a 
thousand  years,  and  nearly  contemporaneous  with  our 
Magna  Charta.  If  these  had  been  granted,  they  would 
have  been  as  loyal  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  as  they 
were  to  Maria  Theresa  when  they  jDassionately  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Moriamur  pro  nostro  rege .” 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  only  remained  a  few  days 
at  Vienna,  and  then  we  continued  our  route  to  Munich 
via  Linz.  From  Linz  Lady  Canning  and  her  daughters 
separated  from  Sir  Stratford,  and  were  to  meet  us  on 
our  return  at  Bruck  to  continue  our  journey  to  Trieste, 
whilst  Sir  Stratford  and  I  posted  to  Munich.  The 
revolutionary  epidemic  had  also  appeared  in  that  other¬ 
wise  tranquil  city.  An  adventuress  named  Lola  Montez 
had  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  King  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  who  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Countess 
of  Landsberg,  and  lavished  large  sums  of  money  on  her. 
It  was  not  a  moment  for  a  German  Sovereign  to  trifle 
with  the  feelings  of  his  people,  particularly  with  so 
stubborn  and  determined  a  race  as  the  Bavarians.  They 
resented  the  evil  influence  of  this  intriguing  foreigner, 
and  insisted  on  her  leaving  the  country.  She  escaped — 
happily,  without  personal  injury — and  the  King  finally 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince 
Maximilian.  On  his  accession  the  political  agitation 
calmed  down,  and  on  our  arrival  perfect  tranquillity 
reigned.  King  Maximilian  was  very  popular,  and  he 
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acted  with  great  judgment  in  appeasing  the  popular 
excitement. 

It  was  during  our  stay  at  Munich  that  the  famous 
address  of  Lamartine,  then  head  of  the  French 
Ministry,  was  published.  On  returning  to  the  hotel 
one  day  I  found  Sir  Stratford  in  a  most  excited  state. 
He  was  pacing  the  room  rapidly  (as  was  his  custom 
when  agitated)  in  a  state  of  furious  wrath.  I  asked 
him  what  had  happened,  and  he  replied,  with  violent 
gesticulations,  “  That  life  in  Europe  would  he  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  that  he  would  emigrate  to  Australia,  Canada, 
or  some  other  distant  country;  that  he  would  not  live 
with  Socialists,  demagogues,  and  red  Communists ;  ” 
and  dashed  down  the  newspaper  he  had  been  reading 
violently  on  the  table  in  a  paroxysm  of  indignation. 
I  then  learnt  that  he  had  been  reading  Lamartine’s 
address,  which  certainly  savoured  strongly  of  Communist 
doctrines  and  democratic  principles.  I  succeeded  shortly 
in  restoring  him  to  calmness ;  but  it  was  the  first  out¬ 
burst  I  had  witnessed,  and  I  confess  that  I  viewed 
it  with  surprise  and  dismay.  But  such  was  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  man.  He  was  of  that  fine  and  sensitive 
nature  that  the  smallest  jar  on  his  high  notions  of 
what  was  just  and  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man 
excited  his  whole  nervous  system  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  unable  to  restrain  his  passions  or  control 
his  feelings.  Never  was  there  a  man  more  actuated 
by  the  highest  principles  of  honour,  of  truth,  and  of 
justice ;  never  was  there  anyone  more  anxious  to  do  a 
kind  and  generous  action,  or  to  recall  any  expression 
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wlricli  in  a  moment  of  irritation  might  have  given 
offence. 

Although  an  impressive  writer,  he  was  not  an  orator, 
like  his  distinguished  relative,  George  Canning.  He 
often  said  to  me  that  this  want  of  oratorical  power  had 
been  the  greatest  mortification  to  him  through  life. 
He  said  that  on  several  occasions  the  subject  on  which 
he  had  wished  to  address  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  most  carefully  prepared,  that  the  question  was 
known  to  him  in  every  detail,  but  that  the  moment  he 
rose  to  address  the  House  the  whole  vanished  from  him, 
leaving  his  mind  and  memory  in  a  state  of  mist.  He 
felt  like  the  man  who  once  rose  to  address  the  House, 
and  got  no  further  than  “Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive,”  and 
after  repeating  that  three  times,  sat  down;  on  which 
the  next  speaker  said,  “  The  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  conceived  three  times,  and  has  brought 
forth  nothing.” 

We  rejoined  Lady  Canning  at  Brack,  on  the  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  having  traversed  the  plains 
of  Hohenlinden,  where  the  famous  battle  took  place 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  and  thence 
through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Inn  to  Brack.  We 
then  proceeded  to  Trieste,  where  Her  Majesty’s  vessel 
Antelope  (Captain  Smith)  had  been  awaiting  Sir  Strat¬ 
ford  for  some  weeks  to  convey  him  to  Constantinople. 
On  arrival  at  Trieste  Sir  Stratford  called  on  the 
Governor,  Count  Salm,  who  hospitably  asked  us  to 
dinner  on  the  following  day.  There  was  a  large  party 
of  officials,  and  among  them  General  Gyulai,  the  Com- 
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mandant,  who  subsequently  commanded  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  Austro-Franco-Italian  War  of  1859.  I 
discovered,  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  Countess  Salm 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  She  was  a  Comtesse  Clary, 
sister  of  Princess  W.  Kadziwill  and  of  Princess  Boguslav 
Badziwill,  and  I  had  been  intimate  with  all  her  family. 
On  returning  from  dinner  we  embarked  on  board  the 
Antelope ,  Sir  Stratford  wishing  to  sail  at  daybreak. 
At  midnight  Sir  Stratford  received  news  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Venice,  stating  that  a  revolution 
had  broken  out  there,  and  that  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  formed,  of  which  Manin  was  elected 
president.  He  further  informed  Sir  Stratford  that  the 
Neapolitan  fleet  had  joined  the  Sardinian  fleet,  and 
were  in  full  sail  for  Trieste  with  hostile  intentions. 

Sir  Stratford  immediately  instructed  me  to  land  and 
to  give  the  intelligence  to  the  Governor.  I  went  there¬ 
fore  straight  to  the  Governor’s  palace,  and  wandered 
through  the  corridors  without  finding  anyone  to  conduct 
me  to  the  Governor.  I  eventually  found  his  room, 
when  I  communicated  to  him  the  intelligence  which  Sir 
Stratford  had  received.  Having  been  suddenly  wakened 
from  his  sleep,  he  appeared  somewhat  dazed  by  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  The  Austrian  fleet  had  left 
the  harbour  a  few  days  previously  only  half-manned,  all 
the  Venetian  sailors  having  struck.  The  fleet  was  be¬ 
calmed  a  few  miles  from  Trieste,  and  the  combined  Italian 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Albini,  were  using  every  endeavour 
to  reach  and  to  take  it.  I  mentioned  this  to  Count 
Salm,  and  I  advised  him  to  send  immediate  orders  to 
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the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  then  lying  in  the  harbour 
(they  had  ceased  running,  fearing  capture)  to  get  up 
their  steam  at  once  and  to  tow  the  Austrian  ships  into 
harbour.  This  he  did,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Austrian 
Lloyd’s  left  the  harbour  for  that  purpose.  I  was 
awakened  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  loud 
cheering,  caused  by  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  fleet  being 
safely  conducted  into  harbour.  If  the  Italian  fleet  had 
not  been  becalmed,  the  Austrian  fleet  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  captured.  It  was  a  very  near  thing,  and  the 
Lloyd’s  steamers  only  reached  the  Austrian  vessels  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  carried  them  off  in  sight  of  the 
Italian  fleet. 

In  the  early  morning  great  preparations  were  made 
by  General  Gyulai  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour. 
Earthworks  were  thrown  up,  protected  by  sand-bags  ; 
cannon  were  placed,  and  everything  that  could  be 
devised  to  prevent  the  landing  of  an  enemy.  There  were 
only  two  English  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour  besides 
the  Antelope — namely,  the  Terrible,  Captain  Ramsay 
senior  officer,  and  another  frigate  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Symonds.  A  request  was  sent  in  the  early  morning 
by  the  military  commandant  to  Captain  Ramsay  to 
change  the  berths  of  the  British  ships  of  war  then  lying 
in  the  harbour  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  batteries. 
Captain  Ramsay  then  decided  to  take  up  a  position  out¬ 
side  the  harbour  in  a  line  at  the  entrance  to  it.  He  was 
later  in  the  day  joined  by,  I  think,  the  Mutine,  Com¬ 
mander  Moore,  so  that  the  three  British  ships  of  war 
appeared  by  their  position  as  if  intending  to  defend  the 
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entrance  of  tire  harbour.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  up  by  Captain  Ramsay  prevented  the  Italian 
admiral  from  attacking  Trieste. 

About  midday  the  Italian  fleet,  numbering  some 
thirty  vessels,  were  visible  in  the  offing.  Captain 
Ramsay  decided  to  send  Captain  Symonds  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Admiral  Albini,  and  to  ask  what  bis 
intentions  were;  to  this  the  Admiral  replied,  as  I  was 
informed,  that  “  He  hoped  to  take  his  coffee  at  Trieste.” 
Captain  Symonds  was  conveyed  to  the  Italian  fleet  on 
board  of  the  Antelope.  He  bad  conferred  with  Sir 
Stratford  before  carrying  out  Captain  Ramsay’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  as  also  on  bis  return,  but  I  was  not  informed  of 
what  took  place.  When  we  reached  the  Italian  fleet, 
we  found  it  prepared  for  action,  the  tomkins  out  of  the 
guns,  and  the  fighting-nets  all  prepared.  After  Cap¬ 
tain  Symonds’s  interview  with  Admiral  Albini  we  con¬ 
veyed  Captain  Symonds  back  to  Trieste,  and  having 
placed  him  on  board  the  Terrible  we  started  for  Corfu. 
Sir  Stratford,  on  receiving  at  Trieste  the  news  of  the 
revolution  at  Venice,  entertained  an  idea  that  his 
presence  there  might  possibly  be  of  use  in  conciliating 
the  contending  parties  and  restoring  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  between  them. 

He  mentioned  the  idea  to  me,  and  asked  my  opinion 
on  it.  I  said  that  I  felt  very  incompetent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  so  important  a  subject,  and  one  on  which  his 
superior  judgment  and  greater  experience  were  of  far 
greater  weight.  As  he  had,  however,  appealed  to  me 
for  my  opinion,  I  could  not  refrain  from  stating  that  I 
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considered  his  idea  of  going  to  Venice  at  such  a  moment, 
when  the  city  and  the  government  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionary  party,  as  inopportune,  if  not  even  as 
liable  to  be  productive  of  serious  consequences.  His 
object  was  a  most  laudable  one — to  do  good ;  hut  under 
the  circumstances  his  presence  there,  as  an  English 
Ambassador,  was  not  only  certain  to  he  misinterpreted, 
but  even  calculated  to  do  harm.  The  revolutionary 
party  would  look  to  him  for  sympathy  and  support, 
while  the  Austrian  party  would  evince  suspicion  and 
distrust.  He  would  have  the  confidence  of  neither 
party,  and  in  lieu  of  producing  harmony  between  them, 
he  would  probably  give  greater  intensity  to  their  dis¬ 
cord.  I  further  said  that  without  instructions  from 
his  Government  and  previous  communication  with  the 
Austrian  Government  it  was  not  a  light  responsibility 
to  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  rebels  of 
a  friendly  State,  and  that  by  so  doing  he  might 
gravely  compromise  the  relations  of  his  Government 
with  that  of  Austria.  Sir  Stratford  appeared  to 
concur  in  my  views,  and  finally  abandoned  the  idea  of 
going  to  Venice.  Events  afterwards  proved  that  not 
even  an  archangel,  let  alone  the  great  “Eltclii,” 
would  have  succeeded  in  calming  the  excitement  of 
the  revolutionary  party  at  Venice,  and  inducing  them 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

We  had  lovely  weather  on  our  voyage  to  Corfu — 
a  bright  sun,  a  blue  sky,  a  blue  sea,  and  the  softest 
balmy  air — which  was  a  great  relief  after  the  turbulent 
and  troubled  scenes  we  had  witnessed  in  the  German 
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capitals.  We  coasted  along  tlie  shores  of  Istria  and 
Dalmatia  to  Zara,  where  we  landed  to  visit  the  town, 
and  our  only  consolation  after  a  steep  ascent  to  that 
picturesque  hut  dirty  town  was  quaffing  some  delicious 
Maraschino.  The  country  around  was  arid  rock,  with 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  cultivation  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
more  fertile  country  bordering  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
Dalmatia,  the  population  would  be  reduced  to  starvation. 

On  leaving  Zara  we  proceeded  direct  to  Corfu,  where 
we  anchored  on  the  following  day.  The  approach  to 
Corfu  is  very  picturesque,  the  mountains  of  Albania  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  green  fertile  island  of  Corfu 
on  the  other. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  the 
Governor’s  palace,  a  very  imposing  building,  gives  an 
air  of  civilisation,  if  not  of  grandeur,  to  the  scene. 
Opposite  to  the  palace  is  the  fortress,  where  are  the 
Commandant’s  house  and  the  officers’  quarters.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  square,  utilised  for  the  drilling  and 
parade  of  the  troops  ;  and  in  the  background,  in  a 
semicircle,  are  the  principal  houses  with  arcades.  The 
Governor — or  Lord  High  Commissioner,  as  he  was 
termed — had  another  residence  beyond  the  town,  close 
to  the  sea-sliore,  and  with  a  very  pretty  garden  attached 
to  it.  Lord  Seaton  was  then  the  High  Commissioner, 
who,  as  Sir  J.  Colburne,  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  prompt  action  in  quelling  the  insurrection  in  Canada. 
Nothing  could  he  more  hospitable  or  kind  than  Lord 
and  Lady  Seaton  and  the  members  of  their  family 
during  our  stay  at  Corfu.  Immediately  on  our  arrival 
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Sir  Stratford  and  Lady  Canning  and  his  daughters  were 
invited  to  stay  at  the  palace,  and  I  was  also  included,  but 
I  preferred  remaining  on  board.  I  visited  the  palace 
every  morning,  to  take  Sir  Stratford’s  orders,  and  dined 
every  day  with  Lord  and  Lady  Seaton.  In  addition 
to  official  dinners,  a  grand  hall  was  given,  which  was 
very  handsomely  done  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  picturesque  Greek  costumes 
worn  on  the  occasion.  During  his  stay  at  Corfu  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  was  subject  to  innumerable  applica¬ 
tions  for  pecuniary  assistance  from  Greek  subjects. 
These  appeals  were  supported  by  flattering  terms  of 
gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  “  George 
Canning  ”  and  himself  to  the  cause  of  Greek  in¬ 
dependence.  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  represent  to 
Sir  Stratford  that  a  limit  must  he  put  to  these  calls 
on  his  purse  —  calls  to  which  he  responded  with  a 
lavish  hand ;  and  at  length  I  succeeded  in  checking 
these  claims  on  his  generous  liberality. 
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Visit  to  Vostitza — Visit  to  Corinth. — Embarkation  at  Kalamaki  for  the  Pirmus 
— Arrival  there  at  Midnight — Incident  in  regard  to  General  Church — 
Dinner  at  Sir  Edmund  Lyons’ — Differences  between  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons — Departure  from  Athens — Passage  to  Dardanelles 
— Gallipoli — Sea  of  Marmora. 

On  leaving  Corfu,  after  a  most  agreeable  sojourn  of 
some  days  with  Lord  and  Lady  Seaton  and  their 
estimable  family,  we  started  for  the  Grulf  of  Lepanto, 
passing  by  the  beautiful  island  of  Cephalonia.  At  Corfu 
we  picked  up  the  renowned  artist,  Mr.  Lear,  and  Sir 
Stratford  gave  him  a  passage  to  Athens.  We  landed  for 
a  few  hours  at  Yostitza,  a  small  village,  the  centre  of 
the  currant -producing  country,  where  there  was  a 
British  Yice-Consul.  It  was  a  Greek  fete  day,  and 
the  wife  of  the  British  Yice-Consul  and  her  sister 
were  dressed  in  their  national  costumes.  They  were 
strikingly  handsome,  with  classical  profiles  and  those 
dreamy  eyes  which  are  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
Oriental  beauty.  The  impression  they  made  on  Sir 
Stratford  and  myself  was  probably  the  same  which 
the  “  Maid  of  Athens  ”  had  produced  on  Lord  Byron. 

They  regaled  us  with  fruit,  cake,  and  wine,  and 
insisted  on  sending  down  to  our  boat  two  sacks  of  dried 
currants  for  Sir  Stratford  ;  and  we  took  leave  of  them 
with  a  very  pleasurable  appreciation  of  their  kind 
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reception  and  of  their  beauty.  I  may  here  say  that 
they  were  the  handsomest  Greek  women,  and  the  finest 
type  of  Greek  beauty,  that  I  saw  during  my  stay 
in  Greece.  The  topic  of  beauty  reminds  me  that  I 
was  very  curious  to  see  the  famous  “  Maid  of  Athens,” 
the  heroine  of  Lord  Byron.  She  was  then  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Black,  the  British  Yice-Consul  at  the  Pirseus.  I 
went  to  the  Pirseus  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
her  acquaintance.  She  was  then  an  elderly  lady,  with 
unpretentious  manners  and  some  traces  of  past  beauty, 
but  the  poetry  and  romance  had  fled,  and  she  simply 
personified  Mrs.  Black  ! 

Prom  Yostitza  we  steamed  up  to  the  Bay  of  Corinth, 
where  we  landed  early  to  enable  us  to  get  up  to  Corinth 
to  see  the  old  fortress,  and  to  reach  Kalamaki  in  time 
to  embark  on  a  man-of-war  steamer  which  had  been  sent 
to  convey  us  to  the  Piraeus.  Luring  our  stay  at  Athens 
the  Antelope  was  to  rejoin  us  at  the  Piraeus,  to  convey 
Sir  Stratford  to  Constantinople. 

The  ladies  and  Sir  Stratford  were  mounted  on  ponies, 
but  I  preferred  walking  across  the  plain,  and  then 
mounting  the  rather  steep  ascent  to  the  fortress.  It  is 
a  curious  place,  and  I  should  say  before  artillery  was 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  would  have 
been  impregnable.  There  is  at  the  summit  a  marvellous 
well,  many  hundred  feet  deep,  which  had  evidently  in  *■ 
olden  times  supplied  the  garrison  with  sufficient  water 
to  withstand  any  siege.  In  partaking  of  it  we  found  it 
was  of  a  far  purer  and  superior  kind  to  that  now  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  London  water-companies. 
k  2 
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A  carriage  of  a  questionable  character  was  provided 
for  Sir  Stratford  and  the  ladies  to  convey  them  from 
Corinth  across  the  Isthmus,  to  where  the  steamer  was 
awaiting  them,  and  I  mounted  a  rough  pony  which, 
though  not  a  Pegasus  of  beauty,  fully  answered  my 
purpose.  The  village  of  Corinth — for  it  cannot  be 
called  a  town — is  a  wretched  place.  I  could  not  hut 
reflect  on  the  changes  which  must  have  taken  place  in 
Corinth  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  when  it  must  have 
been  a  town  of  some  consideration,  of  wealth,  and  of 
commercial  activity :  now,  an  almost  deserted  village, 
with  a  sparse  population,  which  apparently  had  not 
made  any  advance  in  civilisation  or  culture  since  the 
early  days  of  Christendom. 

On  going  on  board  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  I  had 
hoped  to  find  some  refreshments,  for  I  was  famished  ; 
but  the  ship  had  been  so  long  waiting  for  Sir  Stratford 
that  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the  crew  had 
been  reduced  to  live  on  land-tortoises,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  number  on  the  isthmus.  However,  I 
regaled  myself  with  a  biscuit  and  some  pale  ale. 

We  steamed  within  view  of  the  shore,  and  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Salamis,  of  classical  repute.  It  was  near 
midnight  before  we  reached  the  Piraeus.  Sir  Stratford 
and  the  ladies  disembarked  immediately,  and  I  followed 
with  Mr.  Lear  afterwards.  On  such  occasions  I  was  al¬ 
ways  with  Sir  Stratford,  but  at  this  late  hour  I  thought 
that  my  services  would  not  be  required.  However,  it 
was  unfortunate  that  I  was  not  with  Sir  Stratford  on  his 
landing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  circumstances. 
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On  landing  I  found  Sir  Stratford  pacing  up  and 
down  tlie  quay  in  a  state  of  irritation.  I  asked  what 
had  happened.  Sir  Stratford  replied,  “  Yon  must  get 
that  man  out  of  the  carriage.  He  cannot  go  up  with 
Lady  Canning  to  Athens.”  I  asked,  “What  man?” 
He  said,  “  Gfeneral  Church.” 

Now,  General  Church  was  an  old  friend  of  Sir  Strat¬ 
ford’s,  and  I  had  often  heard  him  speak  of  him  in  terms 
of  affection,  and  he  had  come  down  at  that  late  hour  to 
welcome  him  on  his  arrival.  I  expostulated  with  Sir 
Stratford,  hut  it  was  no  use.  I  then  went  to  the  car¬ 
riage  in  which  General  Church  and  Lady  Canning  were 
seated.  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
General,  and  the  question  of  extracting  a  perfect 
stranger  from  the  carriage  (which,  by-the-by,  was  his 
own)  was  a  difficult  matter.  I  appealed  to  Lady 
Canning,  and  said  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  go  up  in  the  same  carriage  as  Sir  Stratford. 
Lady  Canning  said  she  was  very  intimate  with  General 
Church,  to  whom  she  introduced  me,  and  begged  me  not 
to  derange  her.  I  was  at  my  wits’  end  :  Sir  Stratford 
fuming  and  insisting  on  General  Church  not  accompany¬ 
ing  Lady  Canning,  and  Lady  Canning  refusing  all  com¬ 
pliance  with  my  proposals.  At  last  I  was  obliged  to 
appeal  to  General  Church,  and  to  request  him  to  allow 
Sir  Stratford  to  accompany  Lady  Canning  to  Athens  in 
his  place.  The  position  was  a  singular  one,  both  for 
me  and  General  Church — at  midnight  under  a  bright 
Athenian  moonlight.  By  dint  of  my  persuasion  he  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  I  put  Sir  Stratford  in  his  place. 
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The  cavalcade  then  moved  on,  and  we  reached  Athens 
at  two  o’clock  a.m.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
woe ;  it  led,  later,  to  a  breach  in  the  friendly  relations 
between  Sir  Stratford  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons. 

I  was  quite  as  much  puzzled  as  was  Lady  Canning 
to  comprehend  the  cause  of  all  this  manoeuvring  and 
irritation.  It  appears  that  there  had  been  for  some 
time  past  at  Athens  two  rival  political  parties — the  one 
called  the  English  party,  with  which  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
then  English  Minister  at  Athens,  was  supposed  to  be 
connected,  and  of  which  General  Church  was  the  moving 
head ;  the  other  was  the  “  French”  party,  which  in  reality 
was  composed  of  various  elements  supposed  to  be  anta¬ 
gonistic  to  British  policy.  The  first  object  of  Sir 
Stratford  was  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  two  parties, 
and  to  moderate,  if  not  extinguish,  the  jealous  rivalry 
between  them,  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Greece. 
It  was  his  wish  to  present  himself  to  the  King  as  wholly 
impartial  and  entirely  free  and  independent  of  any 
political  parties,  hoping  thereby  to  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  on  His  Majesty.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Piraeus 
he  was  warmly  accosted  by  his  old  friend,  General 
Church,  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  regard ;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  the  presence  of  General  Church  in  his  suite 
might  be  misinterpreted  as  indicating  his  intention  to 
ally  himself  with  the  English  party,  and  thus  frustrate 
the  object  he  had  in  view  of  being  strictly  impartial  and 
of  maintaining  an  entire  freedom  and  independence  of 
action.  If  I  had  been  on  the  spot,  he  would  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me,  and  probably  I  should  have  convinced  him 
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that  at  that  hour  of  the  night  no  one  would  have  known 
with  whom  he  had  entered  Athens.  I  should  have 
further  submitted  to  him  the  imprudence  of  raising  a 
question  of  this  nature  in  regard  to  General  Church, 
which  was  sure  to  be  spread  abroad  and  exaggerated, 
and  would  certainly  he  more  productive  of  evil  than 
of  good.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  appealed  to 
Mr.  Green,  the  Consul,  who  of  course  was  heart  and 
soul  with  his  Minister,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  the  so- 
termed  English  party.  Every  word  which  Sir  Stratford, 
in  his  moment  of  irritation,  addressed  to  Mr.  Green  was 
certain  to  be  reported  the  next  day  to  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  who  interpreted  it  as  being  the  declared  inten¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Stratford  to  undermine  and  thwart  the  policy 
which  he  was  then  pursuing.  A  report  of  this  nature 
had  likewise  reached  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  by  indirect 
means  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Stratford,  and,  coupled 
therefore  with  the  incident  I  have  related,  naturally 
tended  to  produce  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  distrust 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons. 

On  the  following  day  Sir  Stratford  and  Lady 
Canning  and  his  daughters  dined  with  Sir  Edmund 
and  Lady  Lyons.  Everything  was  couleur  de  rose, 
and  the  most  friendly  relations  apparently  existed 
between  the  two  diplomatists.  But  it  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  calm  before  the  storm.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  Sir  Stratford  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  which  was  the  commencement  of  an 
angry  correspondence,  that  finally  produced  a  rupture 
in  their  friendly  relations.  I  did  my  best  to  restore 
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harmony,  but  in  vain  :  neither  was  of  a  yielding 
disposition.  I  represented  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  that 
the  suspicion  with  which  his  mind  had  been  imbued 
— that  Sir  Stratford  had  the  intention  of  thwarting 
his  policy,  and  undermining  his  position — was  wholly 
erroneous  ;  that  Sir  Stratford,  as  he  must  well  know, 
was  far  too  conscientious  and  too  straightforward  to 
be  capable  of  taking  such  a  course  ;  and  that  he  in¬ 
dignantly  repelled  such  an  insinuation.  I  added  that 
any  differences  between  two  public  servants  of  such 
high  position  and  of  such  known  ability  and  patriotism, 
if  known,  would  greatly  prejudice  the  effect  of  Sir 
Stratford’s  mission. 

I  regret  to  say  that  my  conciliatory  efforts  to 
re-establish  harmonious  relations  between  Sir  Stratford 
and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  were  unavailing.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Sir  Stratford  was  laid  up  with  a  rather  severe 
attack  of  gout,  and  this,  combined  with  the  intense 
heat  of  Athens  in  July,  was  not  conducive  to  a  spirit 
of  conciliation. 

Sir  Stratford  had  several  audiences  of  the  King 
before  his  attack  of  gout,  and  went  with  Lady  Canning 
and  his  daughter  to  a  partie  de  campagne  given  by 
the  King  and  Queen. '  He  had  also  interviews  with  all 
the  leading  statesmen  of  Greece ;  and  if  good  counsels 
could  have  been  of  avail,  they  were  not  wanting. 

Before  closing  this  episode  it  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  add  that  during  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War, 
when  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  command  of  the  Agamemnon ,  and  subsequently 
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as  tlie  successor  of  Admiral  Dundas  in  the  command 
of  the  British  fleet,  the  unfortunate  estrangement 
to  which  I  have  referred  was  completely  removed 
and  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  they  both  worked 
harmoniously  together  as  true  patriots  for  their  country’s 
good.  The  ancient  friendship  was  restored,  and  con¬ 
tinued  ever  after. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  was  British  Minister  in  Sweden,  and 
the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  his  passage  through 
Berlin  to  London  to  seek  active  naval  employment. 
His  expression  to  me  was  that  in  the  event  of  war  “  his 
very  fingers  would  itch  ”  to  fight  the  enemy  of  his 
Queen  and  country.  He  was  a  noble  character,  and 
a  fine  sailor. 

The  heat  of  Athens  in  midsummer  is  intense. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  venture  out  in  midday,  and 
the  myriads  of  flies  were  most  tormenting.  I  had  much 
work  to  do  for  Sir  Stratford,  and  to  be  in  constant 
attendance  when  he  was  laid  up  with  the  gout.  I 
adapted,  therefore,  my  own  regime  of  life  to  his ;  I  rose 
at  daybreak,  and  then  visited  the  places  of  note  in  and 
about  the  city.  After  seven  o’clock  a.m.  the  heat 
obliged  me  to  return.  I  never  dined  till  after  dark, 
except  when  it  was  full  moon,  as  there  was  no 
possibility  of  strolling  about  the  town  after  sunset. 
It  was  not  then  lit  with  gas,  and  there  is  barely  any 
twilight  after  sundown,  so  that  strolling  in  the  dark 
was  neither  agreeable  nor  safe.  But  with  an  Athenian 
moonlight  it  was  glorious.  The  Parthenon  stood  out 
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with  all  its  classic  form  in  sublime  beauty,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  Acropolis  were  marked  in  a  cloudless 
atmosphere  by  the  soft  and  glowing  beams  of  an 
Athenian  moon.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  cannot  he 
described  in  words.  It  must  be  seen — it  must  be  felt. 
The  admiration  and  enjoyment  of  the  marvellous 
beauties  of  Nature  strike  a  sensitive  chord  in  the  heart 
of  man,  and  awaken  feelings  akin  to  the  supernatural, 
which  can  find  no  vent  in  words.  In  beholding  such  a 
scene  my  thoughts  strayed  back  to  past  generations,  and 
the  classic  ground  on  which  I  stood,  in  view  of  the 
monuments  of  departed  genius,  seemed  as  if  repeopled 
with  those  heroes  and  statesmen  who  have  left  behind 
them  an  imperishable  name. 

I  could  not  give  a  more  graphic  account  of  this 
classical  city  than  the  following,  winch  I  reproduce 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  writer : — 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  places  of 
interest  here.  Every  spot  of  ground  has  its  classical  interest. 
First  of  all  there  stands  the  Acropolis,  which  is  grand  and 
sublime  above  all  description,  and  must  fill  every  mind  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  To  the  architect  and  lover  of  art 
it  offers  the  chastest  and  grandest  specimen.  To  the  reflective 
mind  it  presents  a  link  which  connects  the  most  ancient  of 
histories  with  the  tales  of  modern  days.  To  the  religious  mind 
it  is  associated  with  many  feelings,  and  may  offer  a  worthy 
example  of  the  devotion  and  respect  of  a  heathen  nation  to  her 
divinity  by  the  erection  of  the  finest  temple  that  was  raised  in 
the  heathen  times. 

On  a  rock  almost  immediately  connected  with  it  stands  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  even  far  more  interesting  than  all  the 
historic  associations  of  glory  and  renown.  It  was  there  that 
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St.  Paul  was  taken  up  by  the  Athenians  to  preach  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  the  true  God,  and  the  very 
spot  itself  is  corroborated  by  the  mention  of  the  temple.  The 
statue  of  Minerva  must  have  been  before  his  eyes,  towering- 
above  the  Parthenon,  when  he  said,  “  God  that  made  the  world 
and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ;  neither  is 
worshipped  with  men’s  hands ;”  and  where  he  says,  “We 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver 
or  stone  graven  by  art  and  mew’s  device.”  The  statue  of 
Minerva  was  gilt,  so  likewise  the  fluting  of  the  pillars  of  the 
temple.  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  this  almost 
divine  appeal  was  made  to  the  Athenians ;  and  since  that  period 
that  very  temple  which,  in  St.  Paul’s  time,  was  dedicated  to  a 
heathen  goddess,  became  for  a  time  a  Christian  Church,  was 
afterwards  a  Mussulman’s  mosque,  and  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins: 

“  Remnants  of  kings  that  have  passed  away, 

Fragments  of  stone  reared  by  creatures  of  clay.” 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
antiquities,  it  having  been  preserved  from  that  modern  element 
of  destruction — gunpowder — which  destroyed  the  Parthenon, 
and  against  which  the  ancients  could  never  have  thought  of 
providing.  Had  it  not  been  for  gunpowder,  the  Acropolis,  with 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of  Victory,  would  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  “fresh  from  Nature’s  hands,”  for  they  had 
stood  proof  against  every  other  element. 

The  Gfreek  dresses  are  beautiful  and  very  graceful — 
the  men’s  costumes  as  much,  if  not  more  so  than  those 
of  the  women.  The  scenery  around  Athens  is  fine, 
with  high  distant  mountains  and  a  distant  view  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  and  some  nearer  mountains  composed  of  a 
dry,  parched,  arid  rock,  upon  which  the  golden  sun 
shines  with  a  glare  unimaginable ;  but  the  heat  was  such 
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that  it  was  barely  possible  to  look  out  of  the  windows 
during  the  daytime. 

Mount  Hymettus  was  visible  from  my  windows, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  classical  name  and  its  honey¬ 
productiveness,  is  not  inviting  to  look  at  under  an 
August  sun.  It  is  wild  and  rugged.  I  hoped  to  visit 
Eleusis,  iEgina,  and  Sunium  on  our  route  to  Constantin¬ 
ople.  At  Sunium  is  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  and 
opposite,  at  Poros,  Demosthenes  died.  I  went  the  same 
path  to  Phalerus  that  he  had  trod  when  he  used  to 
practise  oratory  by  the  sea-shore. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  in  a  southern  clime  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  beauties  of  an  Athenian  moon¬ 
light,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  having  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it  during  our  short  stay  at  Athens. 

After  a  stay  of  some  three  weeks,  which  had  been 
somewhat  prolonged  in  consequence  of  Sir  Stratford’s 
attack  of  gout,  we  again  embarked  at  the  Piraeus  on 
board  of  the  Antelope ,  which  had  in  the  meantime  come 
round  from  the  Grulf  of  Corinth,  and  we  proceeded  on 
our  way  to  Constantinople.  We  passed  by  the  famous 
Temple  of  iEgina,  and  through  the  lovely  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  within  view  of  Skyros  and  Lemnos,  to 
Tenedos,  where  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  for  the  night, 
as  no  vessel  could  then  enter  the  Dardanelles  after 
dark.  On  our  voyage  we  had  a  distant  view  at  sunset 
of  Mount  Athos,  the  seat  of  the  renowned  Greek 
monastery.  We  passed  also  within  view  of  the  plains  of 
Troy,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  wild  uncultivated 
swamp. 
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Soon  after  entering  tlie  Dardanelles  we  came  to  the 
town — or,  rather,  village — hearing  that  name,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  composed  merely  of  low-roofed  houses,  with 
the  flags  of  the  respective  Consuls.  The  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Dardanelles  is  flat,  but  the  European  side  is  high 
land  and  rocky,  and  the  fortifications  are  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  completely  command  the  approaches  by  water. 
I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  any  ships  of  war,  even 
an  ironclad,  could  pass  through  the  Dardanelles,  if  the 
fortifications  and  artillery  were  well  manned,  with¬ 
out  being  annihilated  by  the  numerous  batteries 
ensconced  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
water. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  this  highway 
of  commerce  should  be  opened  to  all  nations  and  all 
vessels  and  ships  of  war,  and  that  all  fortifications 
should  be  razed.  It  would  thus  prevent  the  Black  Sea 
from  being  a  mare  clausum;  it  would,  too,  give  facili¬ 
ties  and  expansion  to  the  trade  with  Russia,  Persia, 
and  Central  Asia,  and  at  no  distant  date  also  with 
India  when  the  railway  communication  is  extended 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indian  frontier.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  a  railway 
being  made  from  Resht  to  Teheran,  and  from  theoce  to 
Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  look  forward  to  Constantinople  becoming  a  free 
port  and  the  centre  of  trade  to  the  East,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe  being  transformed  into  a  Christian  State,  and 
placed,  like  Belgium,  under  a  European  guarantee  of 
neutrality.  It  will  then  cease  to  be  the  battledore  of 
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party  rivalry  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  the 
focus  of  Oriental  intrigue. 

On  passing  the  Dardanelles,  and  before  entering  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  we  saw  the  spot  where  Byron  swam 
across  the  Hellespont.  The  distance  did  not  appear  so 
great,  although  distance  by  water  is  very  deceptive ;  but 
the  difficulty  and  danger  were  caused  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  and  the  eddies. 

We  passed  also  Gallipoli,  which  was  occupied  by 
English  troops  during  the  Crimean  War,  to  safeguard 
the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  approach  of  an 
army  by  land  to  Constantinople.  The  strategic  position 
appeared  to  me,  a  pacific  civilian,  as  admirably  suited 
for  the  above  purpose. 

On  entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora  we  altered  our 
direct  course  to  Constantinople  by  going  round  the 
island  of  Marmora.  There  had  been  some  piracies  of 
late,  which,  it  was  suspected,  had  been  committed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island ;  and  it  had  been  thought  that 
the  unusual  appearance  of  a  British  man-of-war  would 
give  a  wholesome  feeling  of  fear  to  these  marauders.  It 
seemed  to  be  sparsely  inhabited,  and  that  the  chief 
occupation  of  its  population  appeared  to  consist  in 
fishing. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Arrival  at  Constantinople — Therapia — Bujukdere — Mysterious  Flocks  of  Birds 
— Cholera — Official  Visit  to  Rifaat  Pasha — Sir  Stratford’s  Audience  of  the 
Sultan — Palace  of  Tcheragan — The  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid — The  Mosque  of 
Santa  Sophia — The  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia — Changes  produced  by  the 
Crimean  War — Turkish  Statesmen. 

On  a  gloriously  bright  sunny  morning  we  came  in  view 
of  Constantinople ;  and  on  rounding  the  Seraglio  Point 
the  magnificent  view  of  the  Glolden  Horn,  with  Pera  on 
one  side  and  Gralata  on  the  other,  opened  on  us.  I 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
the  crowd  of  vessels,  the  numerous  caiques  with  the 
picturesque  boatmen,  and  the  gilded  minarets  and 
mosques  which  shone  in  the  morning  sun,  as  also  by 
the  quaint  appearance  of  the  Turkish  women,  whose 
faces  were  carefully  protected  by  the  yashmack  from  the 
inquisitive  gaze  of  man. 

We  only  halted  for  a  few  minutes  for  some 
formalities  in  regard  to  the  Custom  House  and  other 
matters,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Therapia,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Ambassador,  about  ten  miles  from 
Constantinople.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  close  to 
the  Bosphorus  on  the  European  side,  and  adjoins  the 
residence  of  the  French  Ambassador.  There  is  a  large 
garden  attached  to  it,  in  which  are  several  small 
houses  where  the  members  of  the  Embassy  are  lodged. 
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Adjoining  the  Ambassador’s  residence  is  another  house, 
which  it  was  then  intended  to  fit  up  and  arrange  for 
servants,  kitchen  offices,  etc. 

Towards  the  entrance  into  the  Bosphorus,  in  a  bay 
forming  a  semicircle  facing  Therapia,  is  Bujukdere, 
where  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Ambassadors  reside 
during  the  summer.  On  the  hottest  days  in  summer  a 
delightfully  cool  breeze  sets  in  after  midday  from  the 
Black  Sea,  which  I  found  most  refreshing  during  my 
stay  there,  for  the  heat  was  intense.  I  remarked  a  curious 
flock  of  birds  flying  close  to  the  water.  They  were 
continuously  in  flight  from  one  end  of  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  other.  They  are  never  seen  to  rest,  nor  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  mentioned.  There  is  a  curious 
mystery  attached  to  these  ames  errantes,  as  they  are 
called,  and  it  has  never  been  discovered  where  they 
breed.  They  are  held  as  sacred  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
superstition  is  that  they  are  the  souls  of  the  Dragomans, 
who  have  taken  this  form  and  are  doomed  to  this 
existence  as  a  punishment  for  their  deeds  on  earth. 

The  cholera  was  then  raging  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  mortality  was  considerable,  probably  from  the  in¬ 
sanitary  state  of  the  city.  The  dirt  and  stench  of  the 
streets  of  Pera  were  indescribable,  and  the  filth  and 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  bazaars  must  have  greatly 
aided  the  propagation  of  the  malady.  As  I  had  no  fear 
of  cholera,  and  had  already  been  in  towns  infected  by  it, 

I  visited  the  bazaars  and  the  places  of  interest  in  the 
city.  I  took  certain  precautions  as  to  diet,  avoiding  raw 
fruits  and  acids,  but  I  especially  avoided  being  out  of 
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the  house  at  sunset  and  during  the  hour  after  it,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  it  was  the  best  preservative  against 
cholera.  In  all  climates  the  miasma  arising  from  the 
earth  at  sunset  is  most  pernicious  to  health,  and  should 
be  avoided.  Two  hours  after  sunset  the  miasma  has 
passed  away,  and  then  the  cool  evening  air  is  most 
refreshing. 

I  accompanied  Sir  Stratford  on  his  first  official  visit 
to  the  “  Porte.”  Bifaat  Pasha  was  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  extremely  courteous,  and 
welcomed  Sir  Stratford  with  apparent  cordiality.  He 
spoke  French ;  consequently  there  was  no  necessity  for 
a  Dragoman.  He  regaled  us  with  coffee  and  ices,  after 
which  we  departed  with  the  same  official  state  with 
which  we  had  been  ushered  in.  He  was  a  poet,  and  he 
gave  me  the  impression  that  his  poetic  strains  were 
mostly  devoted  to  the  fair  sex. 

On  the  subsequent  day  I  accompanied  Sir  Stratford, 
with  a  large  suite  composed  of  the  members  of  his 
Embassy,  Captain  Smith  of  the  Antelope,  and  other 
officers,  on  the  occasion  of  his  official  audience  of  the 
Sultan. 

He  was  received  with  great  state  at  the  palace  of 
Tcheragan  on  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  quite  a  modern 
palace,  built  in  the  French  style,  and  furnished  from 
Paris  with  rich  silk  damask  and  innumerable  French 
mirrors  and  gilt  frames. 

The  salon  where  the  Sultan  received  us  was  all 
white  and  gold  with  arabesques,  similar  to  the  salons 
of  many  of  the  French  villas  near  Paris. 

L 
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The  Sultan  was  seated  on  a  divan  ;  behind  him  and 
near  him  stood  the  officers  of  State.  We  formed  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  him,  Sir  Stratford  being  in  the 
centre,  with  the  Dragoman  of  the  Embassy  next  to 
him  Sir  Stratford  then  read  out  his  speech,  which 
the  Dragoman  translated  into  Turkish  by  paragraphs. 
The  Dragoman,  however,  outstripped  Sir  Stratford  in¬ 
stead  of  following  him,  and  reached  the  end  of  the 
discourse  before  Sir  Stratford.  This  small  contretemps , 
however,  was  scarcely  observed.  The  Sultan  replied  in 
a  few  words  expressive  of  his  pleasure  at  Sir  Stratford’s 
return,  and  making  complimentary  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  had  a  pale  and  sickly 
appearance.  His  expression  was  mild  and  beneficent, 
but  without  character.  He  appeared  to  he  in  very 
delicate  health,  and  exhibited  a  listlessness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  may  possibly  have  resulted  from  it,  although 
vivacity  is  not  a  quality  in  which  an  Oriental  abounds. 
Before  the  audience  we  were  served  with  pipes,  coffee, 
and  sherbet.  The  pipes  were  very  handsomely  mounted 
with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  the  value  of  each 
pipe  being  commensurate  with  the  official  status  of  each 
guest.  We  were  rowed  up  to  the  Sultan’s  palace  in  the 
eight-oared  state-barge  of  the  Ambassador ;  and  a  bright 
sun  and  the  gay  appearance  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  its 
countless  caiques  flitting  in  every  direction,  added  to  the 
exhilarating  beauty  of  the  scene. 

I  visited  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  which  was 
originally  built  for  a  Christian  church  by  the  Emperor 
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Constantine.  It  is  externally  a  fine  building,  but  in¬ 
ternally  without  any  attraction,  it  being  merely  coloured 
white  and  red,  with  no  architectural  ornament.  I  was 
taken  over  the  mosque  by  Signor  Salviati,  an  Italian 
architect  who  had  been  employed  to  renovate  it.  He 
showed  me  that  on  removing  the  white  and  red  colour 
from  the  principal  and  the  various  smaller  domes,  he 
discovered  that  they  were  all  encrusted  with  mosaics  in 
glass,  similar  to  the  dome  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  which 
was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  mosque  of  Santa 
Sophia. 

On  the  conversion  of  the  Christian  church  into  a 
Maliomedan  mosque,  the  dome  had  been  coloured  red 
and  white,  in  order  to  conceal  the  cross  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  symbols.  The  difficulty,  Signor  Salviati  said,  was 
how  to  appease  Turkish  sensibility  and  to  preserve  at 
the  same  time  the  Christian  mosaics.  He  cleverly 
arranged  to  enclose  the  cross  in  a  circle,  thus  giving  it  an 
architectural  character  without  the  Christian  symbolism, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  retain  the  mosaics  without 
giving  religious  umbrage  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet ; 
and  whenever  the  church  is  restored  to  its  Christian 
origin,  the  symbols  of  Christianity  can  be  restored  to 
their  primeval  form. 

I  visited  on  a  Friday  (which  is  the  Turkish  Sabbath) 
the  sweet  waters  of  Asia  on  the  Asiatic  side,  where 
the  ladies  of  the  Sultan’s  harem  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting.  It  is  a  lovely  spot  in  enclosed  grounds, 
with  a  beautiful  green  lawn  like  velvet,  and  shaded 
by  trees.  The  arabas,  or  coaches,  in  which  these 
l  2 
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ladies  are  conveyed  are  drawn  by  white  oxen.  1 
was  nnder  the  protection  of  a  very  pretty  Greek 
lady,  Madame  Erederici ;  or  otherwise,  as  a  stranger, 
I  should  have  been  subjected  to  immediate  expul¬ 
sion,  or  possibly  to  something  worse.  As  it  was, 
I  incurred  very  menacing  scowls  and  threatening  ges¬ 
tures  from  the  black  attendants  under  whose  charge 
these  precious  and  immaculate  daughters  of  Eve  were 
placed.  The  ladies  on  our  arrival  were  seated  on 
Turkish  carpets,  surrounded  by  their  slaves,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  black  gentlemen  in  the  rear.  They  occu¬ 
pied  themselves  with  arranging  their  dress,  which  was 
very  elaborate  and  expensive.  They  removed  their 
yas/imac/cs,  and  arranged  their  hair  and  headdress  by 
hand-glasses.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  much  struck  with 
their  beauty,  and  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the 
yasJimack  created  the  delusion  of  beauty  where  none  at 
all  existed.  But  before  arriving  at  this  opinion  I  ap¬ 
proached  rather  too  close  to  an  establishment  on  the 
grass,  and  was  ordered  off  with  menace  by  one  of  the 
black  protectors.  My  Greek  lady  friend  deemed  it 
advisable  to  depart,  and  we  consequently  left  the  sweet 
waters  of  Asia  and  the  sweet  goddesses  enjoying  its 
balmy  air. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Constantinople  of 
1891  is  very  different  from  that  of  1848,  when  I  was 
there.  Since  the  Crimean  War  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  manner  of  life  and  in  the  customs  of 
that  Oriental  nation.  The  mixing  with  foreigners  has 
given  the  Turks  more  enlarged  views,  and  has  rendered 
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them  more  disposed  to  adopt  the  modern  ideas  of  civil¬ 
ised  life.  The  introduction  of  railways  is  also  awaken¬ 
ing  them  to  greater  industry  and  activity.  They  are  a 
docile  and  an  intelligent  race,  but  their  indolence  and  their 
apathy,  coupled  with  their  fatalism,  are  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  their  advancement  in  wealth  and  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  proved  that  a  Maliomedan  population  can 
live  happily  under  Christian  rule,  as  in  Russia  and  in 
India  ;  but  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  the 
laws  of  the  Koran,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a 
Christian  population  to  live  under  Turkish  rule.  The 
Koran  acts,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  very  much  as  the  non  possumus 
affects  the  Papacy.  The  result  is,  stagnation  as  regards 
the  progressive  introduction  of  good  government  and 
the  advance  of  civilisation.  I  have  been  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  distinguished  Turkish  statesmen — 
namely,  Keschid  Pasha,  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  Fuad 
Pasha — but  they  have  all  passed  away,  and  left  no  school 
of  young  politicians  of  the  same  stamp  to  succeed 
them.  I  have  also  known  Musurus  Pasha,  so  many 
years  the  respected  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London ; 
Prince  Callimaki,  late  Ambassador  at  Vienna;  Rustem 
Pasha,  the  present  amiable  and  respected  Ambassador 
in  London — all  highly  cultivated  and  able  statesmen 
(they  were  Greeks  or  Roman  Catholics),  who  have 
rendered  great  services  to  their  country. 

With  the  variable  changes  which  are  now  taking 
place  in  Europe,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  present  state 
of  things  in  the  East  can  long  remain  as  it  is.  The 
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Christian  population  in  European  Turkey  has  largely 
augmented,  whilst  the  Mahomedan  has  decreased. 

The  Eastern  Question,  with  all  its  varied  complica¬ 
tions,  has  not  yet  been  solved,  and  it  still  hangs  like 
Damocles’  sword  over  an  expectant  Europe.  No  one 
can  say  where  a  convulsion  may  take  place,  or,  when  it 
comes,  in  what  state  it  will  find  Europe.  The  Sclavonic 
Question,  of  which.  Bulgaria  and  Servia  form  tlie  nucleus, 
is  the  great  question  of  the  future.  It  is  the  apple 
of  discord  between  Bussia  and  Austria,  each  striving 
for  the  predominating  influence  over  this  numerically 
powerful  race.  I  will  not  now  enlarge  on  this  very 
interesting  and  important  question,  hut  will  revert  to  it 
again  later  in  these  Beminiscences,  when  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  treat  the  Eastern  Question  more  in  detail. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  here  Mr.  Alison,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  at  Teheran.  He 
was  a  distinguished  Orientalist — speaking  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Persian — extremely  clever,  and  a  most 
agreeable  companion.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
Oriental  politics,  a  powerful  writer,  and  an  able 
assistant  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  The  staff  of  the 
Embassy  also  included  Lord  William  Clinton ;  the 
Hon.  Percy  Smythe,  afterwards  Lord  Strangford ;  Count 
Pisani,  the  Oriental  Secretary  and  Dragoman  (all  of 
whom  have  since  died);  and  Mr.  Moore,  whose  obliging 
services  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  many 
English  visitors  to  Constantinople ;  and  I  passed  a  very 
agreeable  time  with  them.  After  a  stay  of  ten  days  I 
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left  Constantinople  in  tlie  Antelope ,  which  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Malta.  As  I  had  despatches  from  Sir 
Stratford  for  Lords  Ponsonby  and  Westmorland  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  I  had  to  leave  the  Antelope  at  Corfu, 
where  I  had  to  undergo  quarantine.  I  landed  with 
my  servant  in  the  afternoon  on  the  Quarantine  Island, 
the  only  inhabitants  of  which  were  a  “  guardian  ”  and  a 
goat.  There  was  not  a  stick  of  furniture,  and  no  food  of 
any  description.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  bed, 
table,  and  chair  came,  and  dinner  and  wine  were  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  hotel  at  Corfu.  Fortunately  I  had  some 
books,  and  Lady  Seaton  provided  me  daily  most  kindly 
with  fresh  butter  and  cream  and  such-like  delicacies. 
My  only  amusement  was  rowing  about  with  the  guardian 
under  a  yellow  flag,  and  fishing ;  but  I  felt  very  much 
as  Bobinson  Crusoe  may  have  felt  on  his  desert  island. 
Happily  Lord  Seaton  put  me  on  board  a  man-of-war 
steamer  that  was  going  to  Trieste,  so  that  on  my  arrival 
there  I  should  have  completed  the  full  term  of  my 
quarantine. 

On  landing  at  Trieste  I  immediately  started  for 
Vienna,  and,  after  delivering  my  despatches,  continued 
my  journey  to  Berlin,  and  then  to  London. 

On  my  arrival  in  London  I  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  He  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
past  events  in  Germany — the  state  of  public  opinion,  of 
the  army,  and  the  finances — to  which  I  was  able  to  give 
him  satisfactory  answers. 

In  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  course  for  England 
to  pursue,  I  said  that  we  ought  to  be  silent  observers  of 
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passing  events,  without  expressing  any  opinion  or  taking 
any  part  in  them  ;  that  our  Ministers  abroad  should  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  all  that  was 
passing  around  them,  and  to  reporting  their  observations 
to  his  lordship.  He  asked  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
Austria.  I  replied  that  the  State  was  impoverished,  hut 
the  country  was  prosperous. 

After  six  months’  absence  I  was  happy  to  rejoin  my 
wife  and  child,  and  to  enjoy  the  quiet  repose  of  “  sweet 
home.” 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 


Return  to  Baden — Dinner  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia — Appointed  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Stuttgart,  1852 — Transferred  to  Berlin  in  1853 — Rivalry 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  the  Cause  of  the  Crimean  War — 
Countess  Kisseleff — Presented  at  Berlin  as  Charge-d’ Affaires — Meeting  of 
Conference  at  Vienna  for  Adjustment  of  Differences  between  Russia  and 
Turkey — The  Vienna  Note  :  Negotiations  respecting  It — Baron  Manteuffel 
— The  Czar’s  Invitation  to  Frederick  William  IV.  to  Warsaw,  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  two  Sovereigns — The  Czar’s  Visit  to  Berlin — Firm¬ 
ness  of  Baron  Manteuffel. 

On  the  expiration  of  my  leave  of  absence  I  resumed  my 
diplomatic  duties  early  in  1849  at  Carlsruhe,  and  resided 
at  Baden-Baden  during  that  eventful  year. 

I  have  already  in  a  preceding  chapter  related  the 
stirring  incidents  which  came  under  my  notice  during 
that  period.  I  will  only  now  mention  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  visiting  Baden 
in  December,  1849,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  troops,  then  in  occupation  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
I  received  a  telegram  from  Count  Goltz,  A.D.C., 
announcing  His  Boyal  Highness’s  wish  to  dine  with  us 
on  a  certain  day.  I  had  but  a  short  time  to  invite 
those  guests  suitable  and  agreeable  to  His  Boyal 
Highness.  I  was  fortunate,  however,  to  secure  the 
presence  of  Prince  and  Princess  Hohenlohe-Langenberg, 
Prince  and  Princess  Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  Prince 
Egon  Fiirstenberg,  General  Fredericks  (a  Kussian  of 
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distinction),  Count  Nicholas  Pahlen,  and  M.  de  Bacourt, 
who  were  residing  at  Baden,  the  latter  occupied  with, 
the  compilation  of  the  “  Talleyrand  Papers.”  Plis 
Boyal  Highness,  gracious  as  he  always  was,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  dinner  I  had  arranged,  and  told 
me  he  was  specially  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Prince  and  Princess  Hohenzollern,  with  wdiom, 
although  they  were  members  of  his  House,  he  had  not 
been  previously  acquainted.  In  the  evening  we  all 
went  to  a  ball  at  General  Fredericks’,  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  which  wTas  very  gay  and  enjoyable. 

I  continued  to  reside  at  Baden  during  1850  and 
1851.  In  the  latter  year  my  second  son,  Augustus, 
was  born,  and  the  Princess  of  Prussia  graciously  offered 
to  be  his  godmother.  The  christening  took  place  in  my 
small  house,  when  Her  Boyal  Highness  held  the  in¬ 
fant  at  the  font.  After  the  ceremony  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia  honoured  us  with  their  presence  at 
dinner,  when  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Malet,  Count 
and  Countess  Bliicher,  M.  and  Mme.  de  Savigny,  and  a 
few  others  formed  our  party.  We  presented  to  the 
Princess  on  the  occasion  a  purple  velvet  prayer-book, 
which  she  used  to  the  da}r  of  her  death. 

In  January,  1852,  I  was  appointed  by  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Stuttgart,  to  reside  at  Carlsruhe,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Craven,  who  had  resigned.  The  official  duties 
were  not  laborious,  and  I  utilised  the  leisure  I  enjoyed 
for  study  to  prepare  myself  for  more  important  duties. 
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In  February,  1853,  Lord  Clarendon  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  tlie  Administration  of  Earl 
Russell.  I  was  transferred  by  him  on  the  20th  of  May 
to  the  Legation  at  Berlin.  I  was  young,  active,  and 
ambitious,  and  I  felt  that  the  post  of  Stuttgart,  where 
there  was  no  political  interest,  was  like  being  down  a 
well,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  railway  tunnel  with  light  at 
each  end,  but  the  centre  of  which  was  in  utter  darkness. 
I  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  find  myself  in  a  more 
interesting  sphere  of  duty,  and  especially  to  serve  under 
my  old  and  valued  friend  Lord  Bloomfield,  then 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  It  was  also  an  import¬ 
ant  and  critical  moment,  both  as  regarded  the  internal 
progress  of  constitutional  Prussia  and  the  reopening  of 
the  Oriental  Question  by  the  demands  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  on  Turkey,  which  would  have  made  the  Czar 
of  Russia  the  protector  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches 
had  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Turkey,  but  so 
long  as  both  parties  allowed  the  question  to  slumber 
there  was  peace  between  them  ;  and  that  peace  would 
not  probably  have  been  disturbed  if  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  had  not  impru¬ 
dently  raised  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places.  It  was 
a  sore  point,  which  greatly  agitated  the  Russian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church,  of  which  the  Emperor  was  head.  It  was  a 
question  on  which  there  could  be  no  compromise ;  and 
when  the  formal  demand  had  been  made  to  the  Porte, 
it  was  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  for  the  Czar,  in 
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face  of  liis  people  and  in  view  of  the  great  influence 
exercised  by  the  Russian  clergy  over  a  sensitive  and 
somewhat  fanatic  people,  to  withdraw.  The  secret 
mission  of  Count  Leiningen  on  the  part  of  Austria  to 
Constantinople  had  also  excited  the  jealousy  and  roused 
the  suspicion  of  the  Czar,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
Prince  Menschikoff’s  being  sent  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
with  his  preposterous  demand.  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  who  had  been  on  leave  of  absence  at  this  period, 
told  me  that  during  all  the  years  he  had  been  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  he  had  studiously  avoided  raising  any  ques¬ 
tion  which  could  involve  the  rights  or  claims  of  the 
rival  Churches,  and  that  M.  de  Lavalette’s  action  was 
most  impolitic,  unnecessary,  and  regrettable. 

I  passed  the  early  part  of  1853  at  Baden-Baden, 
where  Prince  Grortschakoff,  then  Russian  Minister  at 
Stuttgart,  was  residing  with  his  wife  and  family,  and 
with  whom  I  was  on  intimate  terms.  There  were  also 
many  Russians  of  distinction  among  my  acquaintance, 
and  amongst  them  Countess  Kisseleff,  wife  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris.  She  had  then  only 
lately  returned  from.  Constantinople,  where  the  clouds 
of  future  complications  in  the  East  were  gathering  and 
presaged  a  coming  storm.  She  was  a  clever  woman, 
and  well  informed  on  political  questions ;  but  her  talents 
were,  unfortunately,  wholly  concentrated  on  the  seductive 
attractions  of  the  “  green  table.”  She  then  told  me 
(in  June)  that  war  was  inevitable ;  that  the  religious 
sympathy  of  Russia  had  been  awakened  to  a  sensitive¬ 
ness  that  precluded  any  hope  of  the  Czar  receding  from 
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his  demands,  however  peacefully  inclined.  Matters  had 
gone  too  far  for  him  to  recede.  In  “  Holy  Russia  ”  the 
religious  question  predominated  over  every  other,  and 
even  the  Czar  could  not  act  independently  of  the 
influence  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  She  foresaw,  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  question  very  serious  troubles  for  Europe 
and  for  her  own  country. 

I  arrived  at  Berlin  shortly  before  Lord  Bloomfield’s 
departure  on  leave,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Conference 
of  the  European  Powers  was  sitting  at  Vienna  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  solution  of  the  differences  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Porte.  The  Conference  had  drawn  up  a 
Note  for  acceptance  by  Russia  and  Turkey,  commonly 
known  as  the  Vienna  Note,  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  accepted  by  both  parties 
as  the  means  of  averting  war.  Russia  accepted  it.  The 
Porte  demurred,  and  required  some  amendments  ex¬ 
planatory  of  certain  ambiguities  in  that  Note.  The 
Russian  reply  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  the 
Porte,  in  lieu  of  smoothing  difficulties,  increased  them, 
and  the  despatch  of  Count  Nesselrode*  so  far  justified 
the  hesitation  of  the  Porte  by  again  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  Russia  to  the  Protectorate  over  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  War  was  then  declared  by  the 
Porte,  Russia  having  in  the  meantime  occupied  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  If,  in  this  conjuncture,  the 
four  Powers  had  acted  together,  and  had  addressed  a 
firm  remonstrance  to  Russia,  intimating  common  action 
in  case  of  refusal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  would 

#  See  Appendix. 
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have  withdrawn  from  the  Principalities,  as  she  sub¬ 
sequently  did  on  the  summons  of  Austria.  But  the 
misfortune  was  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  the  Russian  proclivities  of  the  Prussian 
Court  party  (not  the  Ministry),  and  the  rivalry  and 
jealousy  then  existing  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 
This  prevented  any  firm  and  common  action  of  the  four 
Powers  against  Russia,  and  checkmated  every  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  pacific  solution  of  the  question.  If  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  been  cordially  united,  they  would  have 
carried  all  Germany  with  them  ;  but  their  disunion  and 
rivalnr  gave  strength  to  the  smaller  German  States,  who 
formed  a  coalition  among  themselves,  under  the  name  of 
the  “  Bambergers,”  solely  with  a  view  to  enhance  their 
own  importance.  Thus  the  inaction  of  both  the  German 
Powers  frustrated  all  hopes  of  maintaining  peace,  neither 
daring  to  act  as  a  great  Power  independently  of  the 
other. 

In  regard  to  Prussia  it  may  he  observed  that  she  had 
some  reason  for  jealousy  and  ill-will  towards  Austria. 
Only  three  years  before,  Prussia  had  undergone  the 
humiliation  of  signing  with  Austria  the  Convention  of 
Olmiitz,  when  a  collision  had  been  on  the  point  of 
occurring  in  Hesse  between  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
armies.  At  Brouzell  some  shots  were  exchanged ;  but 
the  Prussian  general  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture  with  Austria. 

It  was  then  agreed  between  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg  that  a  Conference 
should  be  held  at  Olmtitz  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
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differences  between  tlie  two  Governments.  Prince 
Schwarzenburg  and  Baron  Mautenffel  were  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  who  signed  the  convention,  by  which  Prussia 
agreed  to  give  up  the  “Three  Kingdom  Alliance/’*  to 
evacuate  Electoral  Hesse  and  Baden,  to  support  the 
Austrian  Policy  in  the  Holstein  Question,  and  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  the  Dresden  Conference,  by  which 
the  German  federal  relations  should  be  decided  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  German  Governments. 

This  submission  to  Austria  was  most  galling  to  the 
pride  of  the  Prussian  nation  and  to  the  army,  and  to  no 
one  more  so  than  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  But  it  was 
the  choice  of  peace  or  war  wdth  Austria  ;  and  the  pacific 
proclivities  of  Frederick  William  IV.  were  so  well 
known  that  a  daring  Minister  like  Prince  Felix 
Schwarzenburg  was  able  beforehand  to  count  on  the 
acceptance  of  his  terms.  But,  as  events  have  sub¬ 
sequently  proved,  it  may  have  been  fortunate  for 
Prussia  that  war  was  averted,  for  at  that  time  the 
Prussian  army  had  not  been  reorganised,  as  was  later 
effected  by  the  late  Emperor  William  I.  (the  necessity 
of  which  was  proved  by  the  mobilisation  in  1850),  and 
the  fruits  of  which  were  reaped  in  1866  and  1870. 

I  was  presented  by  Lord  Bloomfield  as  Charge- 
d’Affaires  on  the  20th  of  September,  1853.  It  was  a 
critical  moment,  for  the  chances  of  pea6e  or  war  were 
lianpancr  in  the  balance  :  and  I  confess  that  I  was 

o  o 

somewhat  impressed  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
the  moment.  Baron  Manteuffel  was  Minister  for 

*  Commonly  called  “  Die  Drei  Konigen  Biinduiss.” 
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Foreign  Affairs — a  shrewd  man,  of  an  elastic  character, 
but  not  endowed  with  those  qualities  which  distinguish 
a  brilliant  statesman.  He  was  a  thorough  bureaucrat,  a 
good  man  of  business,  but  not  possessing  that  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs,  nor  that  foresight  which  may  he  termed 
“  genius,”  which  are  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a  great 
Minister. 

At  my  first  interview  with  Baron  Manteuffel  I  found 
him  very  despondent  in  his  hopes  of  peace  since  the 
publication  of  the  Bussian  interpretation  of  the  Vienna 
Note.  He  looked  upon  it  as  une  affaire  desesperee.  He 
was  very  anxious  that  the  Vienna  Conference  should  not 
be  broken  up ;  and  feared  that  if  war  broke  out  on  the 
Danube,  it  would  re-echo  on  the  Bhine.  I  observed  to 
His  Excellency  that  he  had  been  aware  of  the  moderate 
and  conciliatory  course  which  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment  had  pursued  from  the  commencement  of  these 
negotiations  ;  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had 
deeply  at  heart  the  pacific  solution  of  the  differences 
between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  the  Sultan  and  the  independence  of 
Turkey ;  that  with  this  view  the  Note  drawn  up  at 
Vienna  had  been  recommended  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Porte ;  and  that  the  modifications  in  that  Note  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Turkey  had  been  considered  as 
unimportant  and  as  bearing  the  same  interpretation 
as  contained  in  the  Vienna  Note ;  whilst  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  adopting  these  views  had  placed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  declaration  which  the  Emperor  of  Bussia 
had  repeatedly  put  forth — namely,  that  he  sought  for 
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no  new  rights  or  increase  of  power  in  Turkey.  I  then 
observed  that  the  reason  put  forth  by  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode,  in  his  despatch  to  Baron  Meyendorff,*  for  the 
rejection  of  the  modifications  proposed  by  Turkey,  were 
of  a  nature  to  awaken  fears ;  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  Note  was  viewed  otherwise  by  Count  Nesselrode 
than  by  the  framers  of  that  Note;  and  that  Russia 
seemed  to  put  a  different  construction  on  the  terms  of 
that  Note  from  the  one  entertained  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government. 

I  said  to  His  Excellency  that  the  object  which  the 
four  Powers  had  been  labouring  to  attain  was  to 
establish  both  now  and  hereafter  permanent  friendly 
relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey;  that  it  was 
obvious  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Note,  which  was  _ 
to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  reconciliation,  should 
be  one  and  the  same  ;  that  it  should  bear  the  same 
sense  in  the  opinion  of  both  parties  ;  and  that  it  was 
highly  important  that  no  differences  of  interpretation 
should  hereafter  arise  which  might  lead  to  fresh  disputes. 

I  added  that,  after  the  repeated  declarations  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  that  he  sought  no  new  rights  and  no 
further  extension  of  power  in  Turkey,  it  might  be  con¬ 
fidently  hoped  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  would  not 
hesitate  to  give  those  assurances  which  would  quiet  the 
present  fears  of  Turkey,  and  which,  if  happily  the 
present  differences  were  adjusted,  would  tend  to  con¬ 
solidate  on  a  firmer  and  surer  basis  the  future  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  States. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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He  listened  carefully  to  my  observations,  and,  without 
expressing  any  decided  opinion,  seemed  to  assent  to  the 
justice  of  the  view  I  had  expressed. 

The  Conference  at  Vienna  still  continued  to  search 
for  means  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  Lord  Clarendon  did  all  that 
was  humanly  possibly  to  avert  a  war,  the  proportions  of 
which  at  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 

Various  projects  were  drawn  up  and  proposals  made, 
of  a  nature  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  Czar,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  after  the  failure  of  these  tortuous  negotiations 
it  was  evident  that  the  Czar  was  determined  on  war. 
A  meeting  took  place  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  at  Olmiitz  in  October,  1853,  when 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  tried  every  means  of  inducing  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  sujuport 
him  morally  and  physically.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  that  at  Olmiitz  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
was  submitted  for  their  signatures,  and  an  urgent  invi¬ 
tation  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  Czar  to 
meet  him  at  Warsaw.  I  learnt  from  an  undoubted 
source  that  the  King  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Czar 
when  at  Olmiitz  through  Count  Munster,  in  which  His 
Majesty  had  expressed  his  anxiety  that  a  good  under¬ 
standing  should  be  arrived  at  between  England  and 
Russia,  advising  the  Czar  to  evince  a  conciliatory 
and  pacific  spirit,  and  further  proposing  to  him  to  send 
Count  Nesselrode  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  further  misunderstanding  between  the  two  Gfovern- 
ments  on  Eastern  affairs.  To  this  letter  the  Czar 
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replied,  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  that  both  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  Count  Nesselrode’s  age  and  of  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  proposal  was  not  practicable.  The  Czar 
indulged  in  professions  of  peace  and  conciliation,  and  in 
the  warmest  manner  invited  His  Majesty  to  Warsaw. 
The  King  sent  for  Baron  Manteuffel  to  consult  him  as 
to  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  Baron  Manteuffel 
at  once  advised  him  not  to  go  to  Warsaw.  He  stated 
that  as  His  Majesty  was  anxious  to  act  in  the  Eastern 
Question  with  England,  his  visit  to  Warsaw  at  this 
moment  could  not  fail  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  in 
London.  His  Majesty  should  at  all  risks  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  a  neutral  position,  free  from  all  engagements  ;  that, 
besides,  it  was  not  becoming  to  his  dignity,  or  suitable 
to  the  interests  of  Prussia,  to  be  dragged  into  any  concert 
or  alliance  with  Bussia ;  that  his  visit  to  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  would  be  unfavourably  viewed  by  public  opinion 
in  Prussia ;  and  that  he  could  never  advise  His  Majesty 
to  take  such  a  step. 

Baron  Manteuffel  stood  alone  in  giving  this  advice 
to  the  King.  Even  the  Queen  observed  that  a  refusal 
to  go  to  Warsaw  would  create  a  coldness  and  displeasure 
with  the  Emperor ;  that  it  would  reopen  those  sores  * 
which  had  only  lately  been  healed;  and  that  although 
she  was  no  politician,  yet  on  family  grounds,  and  out  oi 
personal  regard  for  the  Emperor,  she  wished  the  King  to 
accept  the  invitation.  All  the  Court  party  united  their 
opinion  with  that  of  the  Queen.  Baron  Manteuffel 

*  This  refers  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Olmiitz,  in 
1852. 
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maintained  his  opinion  unflinchingly,  and  the  King  con¬ 
sented  to  follow  his  advice.  The  King  desired  Baron 
Manteuffel  to  draw  up  a  letter  of  reply  to  the  Emperor. 
This  he  did,  but  the  King  not  approving  of  it  (as  he 
said  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  Emperor 
in  the  terms  employed  by  Baron  Manteuffel),  he  indited 
one  himself.  In  this  letter  the  King  expressed  his  un¬ 
willingness  at  this  moment  to  take  any  step  which 
might  bear  an  important  political  sense  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe;  that  His  Majesty  wished  to  maintain  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  neutrality,  when  perhaps  his  influence  at  a  later 
period  might  be  of  service  to  the  Emperor  in  tendering 
his  good  offices  and  impartial  advice  in  the  differences 
between  England  and  Bussia;  and  he  therefore  deeply 
regretted  on  these  grounds  to  be  obliged  to  decline  his 
invitation. 

On  despatching  this  letter,  the  King  informed 
Baron  Manteuffel  that  if  the  Emperor  again  urged 
him,  he  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  accede  to  the 
Emperor’s  request. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  in  reply  to  this  letter  stated 
that  nothing  political  would  be  treated  at  Warsaw ; 
that  it  was  but  the  visit  of  a  brother-in-law ;  and,  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  the  tenderest  terms,  renewed  again 
the  invitation  to  the  Kiug,  adding  that  he  had  specially 
invited  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  meet  His  Majesty. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  by  Count  Munster,  the 
King,  in  a  somewhat  impatient  tone,  said,  “  Eh  bien  !  je 
partirai  ce  soir.”  Before  leaving,  the  King  gave  the 
most  positive  assurance  to  Baron  Manteuffel  that  he 
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was  fully  determined  to  take  no  engagements  and  give 
no  promises  whatever  of  a  political  nature,  and  that  liis 
great  object  at  Warsaw  would  be  to  prevent  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  from  engaging  himself  too  deeply 
with  the  Czar. 

The  King  started  the  same  evening,  attended  only 
by  an  aide-de-camp  and  one  or  two  minor  officers  of  his 
household.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  the 
Czar  in  thus  inviting  the  two  German  Sovereigns  to 
Warsaw,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
attaining  it;  but  he  was  not  to  be  foiled.  He  determined 
to  make  another  assault  on  the  citadel  of  Prussia,  and 
His  Majesty  came  in  person  to  do  so.  Baron  Manteuffel, 
in  his  audience  of  the  Emperor,  stood  his  ground 
manfully,  and  maintained  his  opinions  with  unflinching 
firmness.  The  King,  I  learnt,  was  present  during  the 
first  interview,  and  was  very  excited — more  particularly 
against  France,  even  to  the  length  of  wishing  to  publish 
a  manifesto,  and  to  open  a  crusade  against  her.  I  was 
secretly  informed  that  a  Protocol  was  ready  for  signature, 
a  triple  alliance  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia — 
in  fact,  a  resuscitation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment  in  Germany 
after  the  events  of  1848. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  went  to  Olmutz  for 
the  Austrian  manoeuvres,  it  was  evidently  with  a  view 
to  a  conference  of  the  three  Sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  As  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
unable  to  go  to  the  manoeuvres,  he  deputed  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  and  Prince  Frederick  William  to  do  so.  As 
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I  have  previously  mentioned,  on  an  urgent  invitation  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  finally  decided  to  go 
to  Warsaw  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  the 
Czar  returned  with  him  to  Potsdam,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  gain  over  Baron  Manteuffel  to  his  cause. 
As  I  have  stated,  nothing  resulted  from  the  Emperor’s 
visit  to  Potsdam,  notwithstanding  all  the  influence  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Court  party,  further  than  to  prove  to 
him  that  he  could  expect  no  aid  or  assistance  from 
Germany.  At  the  audience  of  Baron  Manteuffel  with 
the  Emperor,  His  Majesty  referred  to  the  entry  of  ships 
of  the  allied  fleets  into  the  Dardanelles,  and  observed, 
“  Voila  les  jtottes  qui  sont  entrees  dans  les  Dardanelles, 
est-ce  que  vous  souffrez  ainsi  une  infraction  du  Traite  de 
1841?”  Baron  Manteuffel  replied  that  “Prussia 
had  likewise  witnessed  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.” 

The  Emperor  stated  to  Baron  Manteuffel  that  his 
last  rouble  and  his  last  man  were,  and  would  be,  at  the 
disposal  of  Prussia,  and  inquired  what  he  could  expect 
in  return.  Baron  Manteuffel  replied  that  “  Prussia 
was  not  in  want  of  either  ;  that  her  interests  demanded 
that  she  should  remain  neutral  ;  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  sacrifice  her  position,  and  to  act  in 
concert  or  in  alliance  with  Bussia  in  the  Oriental 
Question  ;  and  that  in  preserving  a  neutral  course 
Prussia  hoped  that  she  might  be  better  enabled  to 
tender  her  impartial  good  offices  in  the  cause  of  peace.” 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  stood  by  Baron  Manteuffel, 
and  was  his  chief  support  at  Potsdam,  although  the 
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whole  Ministry  were  equally  opposed  to  a  Russian 
alliance.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  and  her  sister,  the 
Archduchess  Sophie,  were  entirely  in  favour  of  Russia, 
and  exerted  all  their  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  left  Berlin  much  disappointed  not  only 
in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  gaining  over  Prussia, 
but  by  the  ocular  proofs  he  had  received  that  a  Russian 
alliance  would  be  displeasing  to  the  Prussian  nation. 

December  10 th,  1853.- — I  met  Baron  Budberg  at 
dinner  last  evening.  He  was  very  hitter  against 
England.  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  need  not  single 
us  out — we  were  four — and  that  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  disapproved  of  the  Russian  policy  in  the  East. 
He  said,  “  Nous  nous  f chons  de  V opinion  publique ; 
nous  irons  noire  chentin.  IS'ous  f crons  la  guerre  a  vous 
seuls.”  He  then  said,  “  Kisseleff  writes  that  he  receives 
all  sorts  of  egards  at  Paris,  and  that  the  French  are 
very  different  in  their  conduct,  whereas  Briinnow  says 
that  ‘  his  position  in  London  is  untenable.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Occupation  by  Russia  of  the  Principalities— Emperor  Nicholas  misled  by  Briinnow, 
KisselefE,  and  Princess  Lieven — Vienna  Conference — Terms  of  Vienna  Note 
— Acceptance  by  Russia  and  Rejection  by  Turkey  without  Modifications — 
Lord  Clarendon’s  Reasons  for  not  urging  the  Porte  to  accept  original  Vienna 
Note — Austro-Russian  Proposal  rejected  by  Manteuffel — Austrian  Sum¬ 
mons  to  Russia  to  Evacuate  the  Principalities,  supported  by  Prussia — 
Russians  retire  behind  the  Pruth,  August,  1854. 

On  July  3rd,  1853,  the  Russian  army  crossed  the 
Pruth  with  the  avowed  intention  of  occupying  the 
Principalities  as  a  “material  guarantee  ”  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  her  claim  against  Turkey.  It  was  the  moment 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  four  Powers.  Had  they 
declared  collectively  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that  the 
passage  of  the  Pruth  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  a 
casus  belli,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Emperor  would  not 
have  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  in  every  probability  war 
would  have  been  averted.  But  the  Emperor  had  been 
misled  by  the  reports  he  had  received  from  Baron 
Briinnow  in  London  and  from  Count  Ivisseleff  at  Paris, 
who  both  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  alliance 
between  England  and  France  would  not  be  brought 
about.  Princess  Lieven,  who  was  in  correspondence 
with  Lord  Aberdeen,  also  wrote  to  the  Czar,  saying 
that  England  would  not  embark  in  war;  and  these 
reports,  confirmed  by  a  deputation  of  English  Quakers 
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representing  the  Manchester  Peace  Party,  who  were 
received  by  the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburg  before  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Germany,  exercised  great  influence  on  the 
Emperor,  and  thus  he  was  emboldened  to  resort  to  the 
ultima  ratio  regum. 

War  was  declared  by  Turkey  on  September  26th, 
IS 53,  and  Omar  Pasha,  an  Austrian  by  birth,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
Danube.  In  the  meantime  a  conference  of  the  four 
Powers — viz.,  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia — - 
had  assembled  at  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
means  to  adjust  the  differences  between  Kussia  and 
Turkey,  and  of  thus  averting  war.  They  accordingly 
framed  a  Note,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  as 
the  basis  of  an  arrangement  which,  if  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  would  have  peacefully  solved  the  difficulties. 
It  was  accepted  by  Russia  on  August  3rd,  1853.  The 
Porte,  however,  demurred  to  its  acceptance,  and  sug¬ 
gested  modifications — or,  rather,  explanations — of  cer¬ 
tain  ambiguities  in  the  Note,  it  being  evidently  neces¬ 
sary  that  both  parties  should  interpret  the  Note  in  the 
same  sense.  Russia  refused  the  proposed  modifications, 
and  the  despatch*  of  Count  Nesselrode,  in  which  he 
renewed  the  claims  made  by  Prince  Menschikoff,  only 
proved  the  justice  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Porte 
demurred  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Vienna  Note. 

The  Vienna  Note  as  accepted  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  as  follows: — 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than 

*  See  Appendix. 
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to  re-establish  between  himself  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the 
relations  of  good-neighbourhood  and  perfect  understanding  which 
have  been  unfortunately  impaired  by  recent  and  painful  compli¬ 
cations,  has  diligently  endeavoured  to  discover  the  means  of 
obliterating  the  traces  of  those  differences. 

A  Sovereign  Irade  having  made  known  the  Imperial  decision, 
the  Sublime  Porte  is  happy  to  be  able  to  communicate  it  to 
His  Excellency  Count  Nesselrode. 

If  the  Emperors  of  Russia  have  at  all  times  evinced  their 
active  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  immunities  and 
privileges  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  Sultans  have  never  refused  to  confirm  them  by 
solemn  acts  testifying  their  ancient  and  constant  benevolence 
towards  their  Christian  subjects. 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  now  reigning,  inspired 
with  the  same  disposition,  and  being  desirous  of  giving  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  personal  proof  of  his  most 
sincere  friendship,  has  been  solely  influenced  by  his  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  eminent  qualities  of  his  august  friend  and 
ally,  and  has  been  pleased  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
representations  which  his  Highness  Prince  Menschikoff  conveyed 
to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  undersigned  has  in  consequence  received  orders  to  declare 
by  the  present  Note  that  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  will  remain  faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Treaties 
of  Kainardji  and  Adrianople,  relative  to  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  His  Majesty  considers  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  cause  to  be  observed  for  ever,  and  to  preserve  from  all 
prejudice  either  now  or  hereafter,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual 
privileges  which  have  been  granted  by  His  Majesty^s  august 
ancestors  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  which  are  maintained 
and  confirmed  by  him  ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  equity, 
to  cause  the  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the 
other  Christian  rites  by  convention  or  special  arrangement. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Imperial  Firman  which  has  just  been 
granted  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  clergy,  and  which  contains 
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the  confirmation  of  their  spiritual  privileges,  ought  to  be  looted 
upon  as  a  fresh  proof  of  these  noble  sentiments,  and  as,  besides, 
the  proclamation  of  this  Firman,  which  affords  all  security,  ought 
to  dispel  for  ever  every  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  rite  which 
is  the  religion  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  I  am  happy  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  present  notification. 

The  Turks  refused  to  accept  the  proposed  Draft 
Note  after  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  unless  with  the  following  modifications  : — 

In  paragraph  3  to  substitute  the  following  after  “  active 
solicitude  ”  : — “  for  the  religion  and  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
the  Sultans  have  never  ceased  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  which  at  different  times  they  have 
spontaneously  granted  to  that  religion  and  to  that  Church  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  confirm  them.-’'’ 

To  substitute  in  paragraph  5,  from  “  faithful  ”  to  “  Christian 
religion/'’  the  following  : — “  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji,  confirmed  by  that  of  Adrianople,  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  by  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  he  is, 
moreover,  charged  to  make  known/’  etc.  etc. 

To  substitute  in  paragraph  5,  from  “  advantages  ”  to  the 
end,  the  following  : — “  granted,  or  which  might  he  granted,  to 
the  other  Christian  communities,  Ottoman  subjects/’ 

Such  were  the  modifications  of  the  famous  Vienna 
Note  resolutely  insisted  upon  by  the  Porte.  They 
were  at  first  viewed  by  England  as  unimportant  and 
of  a  trivial  nature,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
Porte,  on  reflection  and  on  the  advice  of  England  and 
Prance,  would  have  agreed  to  withdraw  these  modifi¬ 
cations,  and  accept  the  Note  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
differences  with  Russia. 

But  a  despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  the 
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Russian  Minister  at  Vienna,  accompanied  by  an 
analysis  of  the  three  modifications*  proposed  by  the 
Porte,  entirely  altered  the  situation,  and  clearly  proved 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  Note  by  Russia  was 
opposed  to  the  interpretation  of  it  by  the  Vienna 
Conference,  who  were  the  framers  of  it,  and  thus 
proved  that  the  objections  of  the  Porte  were  fully 
justified. 

On  this  subject  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  me  as 
follows  : — 

After  all  that  has  passed,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  us  to  join 
in  urging  the  Porte  to  accept  the  original  Vienna  Note.  First, 
because  the  Turks,  rightly  or  wrongly,  determined  not  to  sign  it 
without  modifications;  and,  secondly,  because  after  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  despatch  we  could  not,  as  honest  men,  recommend  a  Note 
so  interpreted  to  the  Turks,  nor  as  prudent  men  could  we  re¬ 
commend,  as  a  permanent  basis  of  reconciliation,  that  which 
must  be  a  source  of  constant  disagreement. 

Negotiations  still  continued  at  Vienna  in  the  hopes 
of  discovering  some  means  for  averting  war,  hut  they 
were  always  in  the  rear  of  events  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  bent  on  war,  and  that 
either  he  could  not  or  would  not  recede  from  the 
position  he  had  taken.  A  new  proposal,  concocted 
between  Count  Buol  and  Baron  Meyendorff  (his 
brother-in-law),  the  Russian  Minister  at  Vienna,  was 
launched — namely,  “  That  Russia  and  Turkey  should 
arrange  their  differences  directly  without  foreign 
interference.”  Baron  Budberg,  the  Russian  Minister 
at  Berlin,  asked  Baron  Manteuffel  to  support  this 

*  See  Appendix. 
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proposal,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  its  rejection  by  the 
Western  Powers,  Austria  and  Prussia  should  “retire 
from  any  further  co-operation  with  England  and 
France.”  Baron  Manteuffel  considered  this  proposal 
as  perfectly  illusory  and  impracticable.  He  said  that  it 
would  be  delivering  over  the  weaker  to  the  mercies  of 
the  stronger  body,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  “  an  arrangement 
between  le  chat  et  la  sourish ’ 

At  this  critical  moment  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  English 
Cabinet.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  a  strong  partisan 
of  peace,  and  from  associations  of  a  generation  past  pre¬ 
served  his  sympathies  for  Eussia.  At  the  same  time, 
however  repugnant  to  war,  he  was  a  true  and  faithful 
patriot  when  the  interests  and  honour  of  his  country 
were  at  stake.  The  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
then  Home  Secretary,  from  his  inability  to  support 
Lord  J.  Bussell’s  Beform  Bill,  created  a  great  sensation 
in  England,  whilst  abroad  it  was  received  with  visible 
signs  of  satisfaction.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  and  was  feared  as  the  promoter 
of  commotion.  His  secession  from  office  would  have 
undoubtedly  weakened  the  Cabinet,  and  given  cause  for 
the  rejoicing  of  the  enemies  of  England.  Fortunately, 
however,  matters  were  satisfactorily  arranged  before  his 
official  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  he  consented 
to  resume  office  in  the  post  he  had  previously  filled. 

During  the  summer  of  1854  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  desirous  of  raising  a  loan  of  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars  (something  short  of  two  millions  sterling). 
The  representatives  of  the  Bothschild  firms  in  London, 
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Paris,  Vienna,  and  Frankfort  came  to  Berlin  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  on  what  terms  the  loan  was 
to  be  negotiated — -namely,  Baron  Lionel  from  London, 
Anselm  from  Vienna,  James  from  Paris,  and  Carl  from 
Frankfort. 

The  Prussian  Government  offered  it  at  93 — per 
cent.  The  Rothschilds  were  not  prepared  to  give  more 
than  90 — per  cent.,  and  the  negotiations  fell  through. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  See  Handlung,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mendelssohn  and  Bethman,  at  93 — per 
cent.,  the  price  offered  by  the  Prussian  Government.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  overtures  for  a  loan  had 
been  made  to  Prussia  by  the  great  firm  of  Rothschild. 
Baron  Lionel  (whom  I  sat  next  to  at  a  dinner  given  to  the 
four  great  financiers  by  Baron  Manteuffel)  then  told  me 
that  there  was  no  business  to  be  done  with  the  Prussian 
Government,  as  they  were  too  parsimonious  and  exact¬ 
ing.  They  (the  Rothschilds)  wished  to  have  the  whole 
or  none,  and  had  even  offered  to  send  a  large  amount  of 
bullion  to  Berlin. 

I  also  met  at  the  same  dinner  General  Meyer- 
liofer,  who  had  arrived  from  Vienna  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Berlin.  He  seemed  very  distrustful  of  Prussia,  and 
dispirited  as  to  the  success  of  the  object  of  his  mission, 
whatever  it  may  have  been — -for  he  did  not  disclose  the 
nature  of  it.  He  only  remarked  to  me  that  “  events 
would  soon  produce  more  results  than  the  most  power¬ 
ful  arguments.”  This  probably  referred  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Russian  troops  behind  the  Pruth  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  Austria. 
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On  the  14th  of  June,  1854,  a  report  reached  Berlin 
of  the  serious  illness  of  Prince  Paskiewitch,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  the  Principali¬ 
ties,  and  who  was  reported  to  have  been  wounded.  I 
was  also  informed  that  he  had  reported  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  position  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Principali¬ 
ties  was  untenable. 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia 
by  England  and  France',  Austria  took  the  resolution  of 
addressing  a  summons  to  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Princi¬ 
palities.  Colonel  Manteuffel  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  move  the  Emperor  to  peace 
and  to  accede  to  the  Austrian  summons.  It  was  hoped 
at  Vienna  that  by  this  step  of  warning  to  Russia  the 
avenue  to  peace  might  be  more  easily  effected,  for  the 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia  would  be  can¬ 
celled,  and  there  would  only  remain  the  original  cause 
of  dispute — viz.,  the  protectorate  of  the  Christians  in 
the  Turkish  dominions — to  be  arranged  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  I  was  then  informed  that  the  following 
had  been  suggested  to  the  Emperor  as  a  probably 
successful  basis  of  peace  : — 

1.  Withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  behind  the 
Pruth. 

2.  Congress  at  Vienna. 

3.  Joint  protectorate  of  Austria  with  Russia  and 
Turkey  over  the  Principalities ;  and 

4.  A  general  guarantee  of  Turkey  by  the  European 
Powers. 

General  Benkendorff,  the  Russian  Military  Pleni- 
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potentiary  at  Berlin,  left  for  St.  Petersburg  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  laying  before  the  Emperor  the  real  position  of 
Germany,  and  of  proving  to  him  that  he  could  not  look 
for  German  sympathy  or  support  unless  he  acceded  to 
the  Austrian  summons,  which  was  his  only  means  of 
detaching  Germany  from  the  Western  Powers.  Russia 
agreed  to  the  Austrian  summons,  evacuated  the  Princi¬ 
palities,  and  withdrew  her  troops  behind  the  Pruth.  It 
was  a  politic  measure  on  her  part,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  occupation  enabled 
Russia  to  concentrate  larger  forces  in  Bessarabia,  from 
whence  they  were,  later,  moved  down  to  the  Crimea, 
Austria  taking  their  place  in  the  Principalities,  and  thus 
acting  as  a  buffer  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  was 
also  a  protection  to  the  Turkish  Danubian  frontier,  and 
precluded  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  the  Balkan 
by  a  Russian  army.  But  it  was  a  heavy  weight  on 
Austria.  The  expenses  were  enormous,  and  the  losses  of 
her  army  by  fever  were  more  than  the  cost  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  without  the  concomitant  advantages  of  war  if 
attended  with  success. 

Having  given  in  extenso  the  Vienna  Note  and  the 
modifications  required  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  1  think  it 
necessary  that  I  should  likewise  give  in  extenso  the 
despatch  addressed  by  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron 
Meyendorff,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Vienna,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  Turkish  modifications  and  the  objections 
to  them  by  the  Russian  Government ;  as  also  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon’s  despatch  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  and 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  stating  the  views  of  Her 
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Majesty’s  Government  in  respect  to  tliem.  They  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  as  to 
the  cause  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  European  Powers  to  settle  peacefully 
the  differences  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  and  to 
avert  the  impending  war.  I  also  annex  copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  Baron  Briinnow  and  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  entry  of  the  Allied  Meet  within  the 
Dardanelles. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  here  the  motives 
which  apparently  actuated  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  which  influenced  his  decision  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  always  been  an  unflinch¬ 
ing  enemy  to  revolutionary  ideas,  and  a  strong  opponent 
to  the  introduction  of  free  and  Liberal  institutions.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  and 
the  divine  rights  of  Sovereigns.  He  saved  the  Austrian 
Empire  in  1849  by  arresting  and  subduing  the  Hun¬ 
garian  rebellion,  when  Prince  Paskiewitch,  in  command 
of  the  Bussian  army  in  Hungary,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Hungarian  General  Gorgei  telegraphed  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  “  La  Hongrie  est  a  vos  pieds.”  It  was  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  averted  in  1850,  and 
that  an  arrangement  was  agreed  to  between  the  two 
Powers  at  Olmutz ;  for  the  Emperor  foresaw  that  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  two  leading  States  of  Germany, 
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it  could  only  benefit  tbe  revolutionary  party,  and  give  it 
increased  strength,  and  he  was  gratified  by  the  successful 
results  of  his  policy.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  then 
at  the  summit  of  his  power,  the  defender  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  protector  of  the  monarchical  principles 
which  had  been  so  gravely  impaired  by  the  events  of 
1848.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Czar 
considered  the  opportunity  favourable  for  the  realisation 
of  his  ambitious  designs  in  the  East,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  what  had  been  considered,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  as  the  traditional  policy  of  Russia.  This  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  proposals  he  made  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  for  a  thorough  understanding  with  England 
before  the  “  Sick  Man  ”  died. 

He  counted  on  Austrian  support  in  gratitude  for 
past  services  ;  he  felt  confident  of  Prussian  sympathy 
and  acquiescence,  from  the  traditional  policy  and  the 
family  ties  which  had  so  closely  linked  the  two  States ; 
he  was  indifferent  in  regard  to  Prance,  being  inimical 
to  the  principles  of  elective  monarchy,  and  still  more  so 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Erench  Empire  in  contravention 
of  the  treaties  of  1815  ;  and  he  had  at  that  time  gained, 
from  the  official  reports  from  Baron  Briinnow  and  Count 
Kisseleff,  the  strongest  conviction  that  an  alliance 
between  England  and  France  could  not  be  brought 
about. 

All  these  considerations  doubtless  induced  the  Czar 
to  seize  the  opportunity  which  now  offered  itself,  and 
which  seemed  so  favourable  to  the  realisation  of  his 
plans  ;  and  they  no  doubt  led  him  to  send  Prince  . 
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Menschikoff  on  a  secret  mission  to  Constantinople,  the 
real  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  for  Russia  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  which 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  reducing  the  Sultan  to 
the  position  of  a  vassal  of  the  Czar.  The  original  cause 
of  dispute  was  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  this  was  amicably  arranged  by  the  forbearance 
of  Prance ;  and  then  it  was  that  Prince  Menschikoff 
showed  the  real  aim  of  his  mission  by  addressing  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Porte,  on  the  rejection  of  which  the 
Prince  left  Constantinople ;  and  as  a  significant  proof  of 
the  Czar’s  premeditated  rupture  with  the  Porte,  Prince 
Menschikoff,  on  leaving,  carried  with  him  the  archives 
of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 

The  departure  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  as  may  be 
supposed,  caused  considerable  alarm  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  the  public  press  added  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
sounding  the  tocsin  of  war.  In  this  conjuncture  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  foresaw  that  his  only  mainstay 
was  in  an  alliance  with  England.  He  felt  that  a  war 
would  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  French  nation  from 
the  evil  effects  so  lately  produced  by  the  coup  cVetat.  It 
would  give  activity  to  trade;  it  would  reanimate  the 
army,  and  give  it  occupation  ;  and  the  fact  of  defending 
a  weaker  against  a  more  powerful  State  would  popular¬ 
ise  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

The  Anglo-French  alliance  was  really  the  pivot  on 
which  future  action  could  alone  be  taken ;  and  it  was 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  Czar,  that  this 
n  2 
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alliance  was  formed  on  a  solid  basis  for  tbe  interests  of 
both  contracting  parties.  As  I  have  already  related, 
every  nerve  of  diplomacy  had  been  put  in  action  at  the 
Vienna  Conference  to  adjust  peacefully  the  differences 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey;  but  in  vain.  The  Emperor 
of  Eussia  was  equally  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends  and  to  the  threats  of  the  Western  Powers. 

He  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  fanatic  clergy,  who  impressed  him  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  acting  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  that 
he  had  been  selected  as  a  divine  instrument  in  behalf  of 
Christianity;  and  it  was  under  this  feeling  that  he 
probably  concluded  his  manifesto  with  the  following 
words  : — “  In  Thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  trusted ;  let  me 
never  be  confounded.” 

But  events  marched  more  rapidly  than  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  they  proved  to  be  more  powerful  than 
arguments.  The  news  of  the  destruction  on  the  30th 
of  November  of  a  Turkish  squadron  in  the  harbour  of 
Sinope,  consisting  of  seven  frigates,  one  sloop,  one 
steamer,  and  five  transports,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Vice-Admiral  Omar  Pasha  (only  one  Turkish  steamer 
escaping),  produced  in  London  and  Paris  a  feeling  of 
horror  at  the  great  loss  of  life  (above  four  thousand 
Turkish  lives  were  sacrificed),  and  of  indignation  that 
this  attack  had  been  made  under  the  nose  of  the  English 

O 

and  French  squadrons,  which  had  been  sent  by  their 
respective  Governments  to  protect  the  Turkish  flag  and 
territory,  and  of  which  official  notification  had  been 
made  to  the  Eussian  Government.  This  untoward 
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event  put  an  end  to  the  continuous  stream  of  Notes, 
Protocols,  and  fruitless  proposals  of  pacific  solutions 
which  had  been  flowing  to  and  fro  at  Vienna.  It  would 
almost  appear  as  if  war  had  been  from  the  outset  in¬ 
evitable,  and  that  the  object  of  Russia  had  been  to 
await  the  opportunity  for  decided  action.  The  Sinope 
tragedy  was  this  opportunity.  Immediately  on  receipt 
of  this  sad  intelligence  the  English  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  instructed  their  Ambassadors  at  St.  Petersburg 
to  notify  verbally  to  the  Russian  Government  that 
orders  had  been  sent  to  the  admirals  of  the  combined 
fleets  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  to  warn  all  captains  of 
Russian  ships  of  war  that  they  might  meet  to  return 
to  a  Russian  port,  and,  if  necessary,  to  compel  them  by 
force. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  at  Berlin  to  the  Court  party, 
but  they  profited  by  it  to  further  their  own  views. 
Every  iron  was  heated,  every  effort  made  to  arouse  the 
compassion  of  the  King  in  behalf  of  his  imperial  brother- 
in-law,  by  representing  him  as  an  aggrieved  man,  as  the 
only  and  most  steadfast  supporter  of  monarchical  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  stern  antagonist  of  revolutionary  and 
Socialist  doctrines,  and  by  describing  in  glowing  colours 
the  dangers  to  which  Prussia  would  be  exposed  if  she 
did  not  make  common  cause  with  him.  Every  artifice 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  the  King  to  throw 
over  Baron  Manteuffel  and  to  renounce  his  present 
policy. 

When  the  King  received  information  from  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen  of  the  instructions  sent  to  the 
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admirals  of  the  combined  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  indited 
a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  under  a  feverish  irritation,  in  which  he 
stated  that  “  all  he  had  done,  and  his  disposition  towards 
England,  had  been  in  favour  of  peace ;  that  he  could 
not  conceive  how  the  destruction  of  some  Turkish 
frigates  could  change  the  policy  of  England ;  and  he 
specially  instructed  the  Chevalier  to  inform  the  British 
Government  that  he  could  not  go  against  Bussia  if 
England  continued  in  the  path  which,  to  judge  from 
his  (Chevalier  Bunsen’s)  last  despatches,  she  was  now 
pursuing.” 

Baron  Manteuffel  expostulated  with  His  Majesty, 
and  stated,  after  an  audience  of  three  hours,  that  if  the 
opinions  His  Majesty  had  then  expressed  were  to  he 
carried  out,  he  must  decline  to  be  the  organ  and  to  act 
as  a  servant  of  the  Crown. 

The  King  observed  with  considerable  warmth  that 
when  he  had  signed  the  Vienna  Protocol  he  had  not 
thought  to  sign  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia ; 
that  the  entry  of  the  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
instructions  to  the  admirals  were  a  sovfflet  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  to  which  His  Majesty  could  only  respond 
“par  des  cotips  de  canon  that  he  (the  King)  would 
never  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fan- 
taisies  of  England ;  and  he  expressed  even  a  menace 
of  arming  and  leaning  on  Austria. 

Baron  Manteuffel  replied  to  the  King  that  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  signed  at  Vienna  conveyed  no  such  meaning  as 
His  Majesty  attributed  to  it;  that  it  was  an  Act  which 
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related  to  tlie  present  territorial  arrangements  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  to  Turkey ;  that  it  bore  testimony 
to  the  collective  unanimity  of  the  four  Powers,  and  to 
those  principles  in  the  maintenance  of  which  they  were 
all  alike  interested.  He  then  entered  into  and  explained 
at  length  to  His  Majesty  the  gravity  of  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take.  He  depicted  in  forcible  terms  the 
financial  and  political  position  of  Prussia;  he  conveyed 
to  the  King  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
His  Majesty  would  be  unable  to  carry  out  a  policy  of 
alliance  with  Eussia  to  the  detriment  of  England ;  and 
he  gave  His  Majesty  to  understand  that  such  a  policy 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 
With  respect  to  leaning  on  Austria,  Baron  Manteuffel 
stated  that  Austria  was,  and  could  be,  no  support  to 
him — that  she  herself  required  support,  but  could  offer 
none  to  Prussia. 

His  Majesty  finally  recognised  the  justice  and  value 
of  Baron  Manteuffel’s  arguments.  His  Majesty  confessed 
that  he  had  indited  that  letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen  in 
stronger  terms  than  he  really  felt,  but  that  he  had  done 
so  intentionally,  as  he  was  aware  that  the  Chevalier 
would  only  virtually  take  account  of  half  of  what  he  had 
expressed;  and  His  Majesty  finally  consented  to  with¬ 
draw  his  letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  assuring  Baron 
Manteuffel  that  he  continued  fully  to  enjoy  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  that,  concurring  in  his  views,  he  would  main¬ 
tain  the  system  (of  neutrality)  on  which  his  present 
policy  was  based. 

Shortly  after  the  foregoing  incident  the  King  of 
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Prussia  decided  to  send  a  special  mission  to  London. 
The  idea,  I  believe,  was  first  initiated  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg',  in  the  hope  of  a  member  of  the  Court  party  being 
selected,  and  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  who  was  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  Russia ; 
but  Count  Albert  Pourtales  was  selected  by  the  King 
for  this  important  and  confidential  mission,  the  object  of 
which  was  (1)  to  confer  with  Chevalier  Bunsen  on 
the  present  state  of  the  Oriental  Question,  and  to  explain 
the  present  position  and  policy  of  Prussia,  and  (2)  to 
endeavour  to  concert  with  England  for  a  more  complete 
understanding  with  Prussia  in  any  eventualities  which 
might  arise,  and  to  learn  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
English  Cabinet.  Count  Pourtales  was  not  charged 
with  any  powers  to  sign  an  agreement,  but  solely  to 
report  to  the  King  the  result  of  his  conferences  with 
Eler  Majesty’s  Government. 

Although  this  mission  was  not  productive  of  any 
positive  result,  yet  it  was  not  wholly  without  good 
effect.  It  calmed  the  fears  of  the  King,  it  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  it  weakened  to  a 
certain  degree  the  influence  of  the  Court  party,  and  it 
confirmed  the  King’s  policy  of  “  perfect  neutrality  ”  in 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of  that  party  to  bring  about  an 
alliance  with  Russia. 

The  King,  on  religious  grounds,  wTas  averse  to  war, 
and  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  drawn  into 
offensive  hostilities ;  but  he  was  continually  under  the 
fear  of  being  attacked — especially  on  the  part  of  Prance — 
and  this  was  in  great  part  the  cause  of  his  vacillation 
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and  indecision.  His  great  hope  was  to  play  the  part  of 
mediator  between  England,  France,  and  Bussia  when  a 
favourable  moment  should  offer  itself.*  In  the  inter¬ 
views  which  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  had  with  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  in  September,  1855,  this  idea 
'was  reverted  to,  and  it  is  related  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  observed  that  “  Austria  had  played  her 
cards  so  badly  that  nothing  could  be  arranged  with  her, 
and  that  it  was  desirable  to  gain  over  Prussia  for  the 
cause  of  the  Western  Powers.”  He  said  that  he  had 
lately  remarked  to  M.  Yon  der  Heydt  (then  Prussian 
Minister  of  Finance),  “  Je  trouve  toujours  que  la 
JPrusse  est  un  pen  trojj  maigre .”  In  speaking  of  the 
two  great  Herman  Powers,  the  Duke  observed  that  “  only 
one  could  undertake  the  part  of  mediator;  ”  to  which 
the  Emperor  agreed,  and  said  that  “Prussia  would  be  to 
him  the  most  desirable.”  “  It  is  better,”  he  said,  “to 
stick  to  a  woman  that  hates  you  than  to  one  who  has 
once  deceived  you,  which  is  the  case  with  Austria.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  Emperor’s  plans  for  a  war 
with  Austria  for  Italian  independence  were  then  forming. 


*  Bismarck’s  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  at  Germanic  Diet — Herr  von  Bismarck  ;  his 
Character ;  his  Statement  to  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  his  Conversation  with  Russian 
Charg-e-d’ Affaires  at  Frankfort;  Russian,  Prussian,  and  French  Alliance, 
his  Ideal — Fraternity  of  Russian  and  Prussian  Courts — Deathbed  of 
Emperor  Nicholas — Mutual  Services  of  Russia  and  Prussia — Repudiation 
by  Russia  of  Article  in  Treaty  of  Paris. 


The  disunion  of  the  two  great  German  Powers,  and 
their  repeated  attempts  to  thwart  and  oppose  whatever 
either  proposed  at  the  Diet,  as  likewise  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  most  injuriously  frustrated  all  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  arrangement  of  the  differences 
between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

In  October,  1853,  Austria,  supported  by  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  proposed  to  Prussia  that  a  statement  of 
the  differences  pending  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  with 
a  report  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  Austria 
and  Prussia  towards  a  pacification,  should  he  laid  before 
the  Germanic  Diet,  and  that  the  German  States  should 
pronounce  through  that  body,  their  common  organ,  their 
determination  to  maintain  a  policy  of  neutrality. 

I  then  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  that  Baron 
Manteuffel  did  not  appear  to  concur  with  Austria  in  this 
view,  although  he  received  with  satisfaction  this  proof 
of  the  neutral  line  which  Austria  would  pursue. 

Baron  Prokesch,  the  President  of  the  Diet,  came  to 
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Berlin  in  order  to  persuade  the  Prussian  Government 
to  assent  to  a  joint  communication  to  the  Diet,  and 
informed  Baron  Manteuffel  that  should  the  Prussian 
Government  not  accede  to  this  proposal  Austria  would 
not  he  deterred  from  it,  and  would  inform  the  Diet  of 
the  steps  which  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had  taken  to 
avert  war,  and  their  determination  to  maintain  a  perfect 
neutrality  in  the  impending  contest. 

It  appears  that  Austria  had  two  objects  in  view — 
first,  to  shelter  herself  behind  the  Diet  in  order  to 
counteract  the  action  of  Prussia ;  and  secondly,  that, 
being  on  the  eve  of  raising  a  loan,  she  considered 
she  would  be  able  to  effect  it  more  advantageously  by 
proclaiming  a  policy  of  perfect  neutrality,  thereby  re¬ 
assuring  and  giving  confidence  to  the  German  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  world. 

The  Prussian  Government  declined  to  join  in  the 
proposed  communication,  considering  that  it  would 
deprive  Prussia  of  her  independent  action  as  a 
great  Power,  and  that  it  would  be  placing  her  in  a 
secondary  position  at  the  Diet,  where  Austria  had  the 
majority. 

A  personage  of  some  note  even  then,  from  the  active 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Prank- 
fort,  but  who  was  destined  later  to  play  a  brilliant  part 
on  the  European  stage,  now  took  a  prominent  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia.  I  refer 
to  Otto  von  Bismarck,  the  Prussian  representative  at 
Frankfort.  He  was  a  consistent  and  strenuous  opponent 
of  Austria,  and  his  great  ambition  was  to  place  the 
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leadership  of  Germany  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.*  I  may 
here  mention  that  at  a  dinner  given  in  London  in  1861 
by  Baron  Brunnow  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- W eimar, 
Herr  von  Bismarck,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  He  then  said  that  he  should  shortly  he 
obliged  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  Prussian 
Government ;  that  his  first  duty  would  be  to  reorganise 
the  army;  that  he  would  then  take  the  first  best  pretext 
to  declare  war  against  Austria,  to  dissolve  the  Germanic 
Diet,  to  overpower  the  middle  and  smaller  States,  and 
to  give  a  national  unity  to  Germany  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Prussia.  “  I  am  come  here,”  he  said,  “  to  say 
this  to  the  Queen’s  Ministers.” 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  remark  on  this  extraordinary  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  was  later  literally  fulfilled,  was,  “  Take 
care  of  that  man ;  he  means  what  he  says.” 

In  September,  1854,  I  was  privately  informed  that 
the  King  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia  from  Munich, 
saying,  “  Que  les  affaires  allaient  a  merveille  ;  quit  etait 
a  la  tete  des  ‘  Bambergeois  ’ ;  que  les  rois  de  Wurtemberg 
et  de  Baviere  donnaient  leur  complete  adhesion  a  sa 
politique ;  et  que  V  Empereur  de  Bussie  lui  ecrivait  quit 
etait  le  Souverain  le  plus  eclaire  de  V Europe.”  f 

The  Prince,  it  is  said,  answered  him  by  relating  a 

*  Bismarck’s  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten.” 

f“Tliat  affairs  were  proceeding  admirably;  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  ‘  Bambergers  ’ ;  that  the  Kings  of  Wtirtemberg  and 
Bavaria  gave  their  complete  adhesion  to  his  policy;  and  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  written  to  him  that  he  was  the  most  enlightened  Sovereign 
of  Europe.” 
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conversation  with  King  Leopold.  The  Prince,  on 
mentioning  to  King  Leopold  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  by  Enssia,  remarked,  “  Que  cetait  le  com¬ 
mencement  de  la  jin  to  which  King  Leopold  replied, 
“Pas  du  tout ;  ce  Pest  que  la  fin  du  commencement * 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Crimean  War  a  Prussian 
gentleman  was  asked,  “  Oil  la  Prusse  finit,  et  oil  la 
Pussie  commence  to  which  was  replied,  “  Je  sais  ou 
la  Prusse  commence ,  mais  je  ne  saurai  vous  dire  oil  la 
Pussie  finitfi  referring  to  the  Eussian  influence,  which 
then  weighed  so  heavily  on  Germany. f 

During  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War  Herr  von 
Bismarck,  then  Prussian  Minister  at  Frankfort,  was  the 
virtual  director  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  although 
Baron  Manteuffel  was  the  ostensible  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  was  called  to  Berlin  whenever  it  was 
•  feared  by  the  Court  party  that  the  King  was  leaning 
towards  the  Western  Powers.  His  sympathies  were 
neither  for  Eussia  nor  for  the  Western  Powers,  but  he 
had  a  strong  political  antipathy  to  Austria,  and  his 
great  aim  was  to  resist  an}*-  line  of  action  which  could 
give  to  Austria  a  preponderating  influence  in  Germany. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  opposed  the  Austrian  proposal  to 
submit  the  Oriental  Question  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
to  he  followed  by  a  declaration  of  neutrality  on  the  part 

*  “  That  it  was  the  beginning1  of  the  end  ”  ;  to  which  King  Leopold 
replied,  “  Kot  at  all ;  it  is  only  the  end  of  the  beginning.” 

f  “  Where  Prussia  ends,  and  where  Russia  begins  ” ;  to  which  was 
replied,  “  I  know  where  Prussia  begins,  but  I  cannot  say  where  Russia 
ends.” 
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of  Germany,  it  being  his  principal  object  to  maintain 
for  Prussia  her  independence  as  a  great  Power,  and  to 
liberate  her  from  Austrian  control. 

Herr  von  Bismarck  was  endowed  with  a  great  mind, 
with  extraordinary  foresight,  and  a  daring  courage.  He 
had  an  iron  will  to  carry  through  his  ambitious  views, 
and  was  never  checked  in  their  execution  by  principles 
or  scruples  of  any  kind.  He  was  the  first  Prussian 
Minister  who  had  the  courage  to  use  the  military  power 
which  had  been  in  constant  preparation  since  the  peace 
of  1815.  He  was  aided  in  this  policy  by  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  King  (William  I.  in  1866)  and  the 
military  counsels  of  Field-Marshal  Moltke,  the  first 
strategist  in  Europe.  His  iron  will  contrasted  also 
favourably  for  his  views  with  the  remarkable  lack  in 
Europe  of  great  statesmen  equally  gifted  with  himself, 
and  with  the  general  apathy  and  weakness  of  foreign 
Governments,  so  aptly  described  by  Prince  Gortschakoff 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Danish  War,  when  he  used  the 
memorable  phrase,  “  II  riy  a  plus  d’ Europe.”  But, 
however  daring,  Bismarck  was  ever  cautious,  and  had 
the  patience  to  await  the  favourable  moment  for  the 
development  of  his  long-projected  plans. 

In  private  life  he  was  genial,  brilliant  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  well  versed  in  historical  facts  and  anecdotes. 
He  was  difficult  of  approach;  but  when  with  him,  it  was 
as  difficult  to  get  away.  His  misfortune  was  to  have 
an  ungovernable  temper,  which  greatly  marred  the  other 
fine  qualities  of  his  character.  His  fiery  temperament 
prevented  him  from  enduring  any  opposition  to  his  will. 
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and  oftentimes  destroyed  tlie  exercise  of  his  judgment. 
Had  he  possessed  the  calm  and  equable  temperament  of 
Count  Moltke,  his  other  qualities  would  have  shone 
with  greater  lustre.  In  transacting  business  with  him 
I  found  him  extremely  clear-sighted,  seizing  every  point 
with  remarkable  lucidity,  and  always  selecting  the 
proper  word  when  expressing  himself  in  English.  He 
was  a  good  friend,  hut  a  hitter  enemy.  He  was  haughty 
and  arrogant  in  his  manner,  and  unforgiving  and  vindic¬ 
tive  towards  those  who  opposed  him ;  but  with  all  these 
defects,  he  has  proved  himself  to  he  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  the  age,  and  in  future  history  will  be  regarded 
as  the  regenerator  of  Germany. 

I  always  considered  him  to  he  hostile  to  Eng¬ 
land,  however  much  he  may  occasionally  have  indulged 
in  admiration  of  her.  He  was  jealous  of  her  naval 
supremacy,  of  her  commercial  wealth,  and  of  the  moral 
power  she  exercised  in  the  world. 

On  his  first  arrival  at  Erankfort  his  jealousy  of  the 
Austrian  presidency  of  the  Diet,  and  the  secondary  part 
played  by  Prussia,  gave  rise  to  frequent  irritation  at  the 
sittings  of  that  body,  even  on  trivial  questions.  To  cite 
an  instance  :  no  member  at  the  sittings  of  the  Diet 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  smoking  except  the 
Presidents.  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  an  inveterate 
smoker,  and  was  determined  to  break  through  a  custom 
resting  on  no  legitimate  grounds.  Seeing  the  President 
smoking  one  day,  he  astonished  his  German  colleagues 
by  taking  from  his  pocket  a  cigar  and  coolly  asking  the 
President  for  a  light.  Eor  a  time  only  Austria  and 
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Prussia  smoked,  but  gradually  Bavaria  and  the  other 
German  representatives  were  determined  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  the  two  great  German  Powers,  and  all  joined  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fragrant  weed. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1854,  Baron  Manteuffel  sent 
a  despatch  to  Herr  von  Bismarck,  acquainting  him  that 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments,  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  had  entered  into  a  mutual  guarantee  of  their 
non-German  possessions,  and  had  signed  an  offensive 
and  defensive  convention  to  that  effect.  Austria  wished 
to  have  the  treaty  submitted  to  the  Diet ;  but  it  was 
successfully  opposed  by  Bismarck,  who  viewed  it  as  an 
attempt  of  Austria  to  place  Prussia  in  her  wake. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1854,  Austria  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  Western  Powers  for  certain  eventuali¬ 
ties.  Bismarck  then  wrote  as  follows  : — 

My  fear  is  that  by  the  march  of  events  we  shall  he  gradu¬ 
ally  drawn  into  a  war  with  Russia  in  Austrian  interests.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  interests  of  Russia  are 
identical  with  ours.  On  the  contrary,  Russia  is  much  dependent 
on  us ;  and  even  in  regard  to  any  fears  of  revolution,  we  can  do 
without  Russian  protection. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  Bismarck  wrote  con¬ 
fidentially  to  Manteuffel  *  : — 

Till  now  the  Western  Powers  have  hoped  to  get  our  co¬ 
operation  without  permitting  us  to  exercise  any  influence  in 
their  decisions.  They  reckon  largely  on  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  in  Prussia,  on  the  effect  of  our  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
so-termed  “  isolation,”  and  the  fear  of  a  war  with  the  three 


*  Bismarck,  “  Denkwurdigkeiten.” 
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contracting  parties  (England,  France,  and  Austria) .  To  correct 
this,  our  agents  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  should  convince 
those  Governments  that  we  are  quite  free  from  those  anxieties, 
and  that  we  are  firmly  determined  to  maintain  our  independence 
and  position  as  a  great  Power  with  the  strongest  measures 
against  everyone.  We  should  make  it  doubtful  as  to  our  join¬ 
ing  Russia  or  the  Western  Powers,  and  this  would  increase  our 
influence  on  the  march  of  affairs. 

We  thus  see  how  effectively  Bismarck  had  studied 
Machiavelli. 

In  1854  the  policy  of  Prussia  was  taking  a  leaning 
towards  the  Western  Powers.  Bismarck,  at  the  call 
of  the  Court  party,  went  to  Berlin,  and  brought  the 
Ministry  back  to  the  policy  of  neutrality.  On  his  return 
to  Frankfort  he  was  welcomed  and  congratulated  by 
M.  de  Glinka,  the  Bus  si  an  Charge-d’Affaires,  with  whom 
he  was  on  intimate  terms,  and  to  whom  he  related  on 
his  return  all  that  had  taken  place  at  Berlin.  The 
Bussian  diplomatist  spoke  of  a  “  rapprochement  to  France  ; 
that  she  should  be  convinced  that  her  proper  position 
was  wTith  Bussia  and  Prussia,  and  not  with  England;  ” 
to  which  Bismarck  replied  that  “  an  alliance  between 
Bussia,  Prussia,  and  France  was  his  political  ideal,  and 
the  only  combination  which  could  accord  with  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  three  countries,  observing  that  he  had 
almost  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
for  having  given  expression  to  this  idea. 

When  Count  Bismarck  first  mentioned  his  idea  of  a 
Busso-Prussian  French  Alliance  to  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  (afterwards  the  Emperor  William  I.),  the 
Prince  was  so  opposed  to  it  that  he  wrote  to  Baron 
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Manteuffel  to  ask  liow  he  could  confide  the  interests  of 
Prussia  to  a  man  whose  ideas  were  those  of  a  school¬ 
boy.  But,  however  impracticable  they  may  then  have 
appeared  to  be,  who  can  now  guarantee,  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  that  this  Triple  Alliance  may  not  some 
day  be  brought  about  ?  It  might  dispose  of  the  present 
insolvable  question  in  regard  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
which  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  constantly  recurring  fear 
of  war,  and  of  the  necessity  arising  therefrom  of  main¬ 
taining  the  enormous  armies  which  are  ruining  the 
finances  of  every  country  in  Europe.  But  the  day 
when  such  an  alliance  could  have  been  formed  seems  to 
be  gone  by,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
Louis  Napoleon  on  the  political  stage,  nor  a  Bismarck 
at  the  helm  in  Prussia — both  saturated  with  ambitious 
schemes  and  unscrupulous  in  their  mode  of  execu¬ 
tion. 

If  the  illness  of  Frederick  William  IV.  had  not 
intervened,  Bismarck  would  probably  have  induced  the 
King  to  take  this  course.  After  the  peace  of  Paris 
Bismarck  used  all  his  endeavours  to  bring  the  alliance 
about. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  on  his  deathbed  said  to  his 
son,  “  Say  to  Fritz  that  I  hope  that  he  will  always 
remain  the  same  for  Bussia,  and  that  he  will  not  for¬ 
get  papa’s  words  ”  (Frederick  William  III.)  * ;  to 
which  Frederick  William  IV.  replied  by  telegram  as 

*  “  Sage  Fritz,  er  nidge  fur  Russian d  stets  der  selbe  bleiben,  und  papa’s 
xoorte  nicht  vergessen.”  ( See  Will  of  Frederick  William  III.) 
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follows  : — “  We  embrace  the  dear  Alexander  [then 
Cesarewitch],  and  declare  to  him  that  the  words  of  the 
Emperor  will  always  be  sacred  to  us.” 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  wrote  to  Frederick  William  IV.  : — - 

Dear  Uncle, —  Be  convinced  that  I  shall  always  be  deeply 
grateful  for  the  fine  position  in  which  you  have  kept  Prussia 
during  the  entire  crisis,  and  which  has  been  of  such  utility  to 
us.  May  God  reward  you  ! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Baron  Manteuffel  was 
heard  to  say  in  a  private  circle,  “  Ah,  ces  messieurs  ” 
(meaning  the  Western  Powers)  “  croyent  que  nous  allons 
leur  tirer  les  marrons  du  feu.  Pas  du  tout ;  c’est  eux 
qui  les  tireront,  et  nous  les  mangeronsP  * 

In  a  speech  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Chamber  in 
1878,  Herr  von  Bismarck  related  that  during  the 
Crimean  War  he  was  constantly  summoned  to  Berlin 
when  the  pressure  of  the  Western  Powers  was  too 
strong,  and  the  Government  too  weak  to  oppose  it ; 
he  had  then  to  compose  for  His  Majesty  a  friendly 
despatch  to  Russia ;  that  Baron  Manteuffel  then  asked 
for  his  dismissal ;  and  that  when  the  missive  had  been 
despatched,  he  followed  Manteuffel  to  his  country  seat 
and  induced  him  to  resume  his  portfolio. 

During  this  time  Bismarck  thought  to  make  poli¬ 
tical  capital  out  of  the  Oriental  Question,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  period  when  Austria  would  be  excluded 

*  “Those  gentlemen  ”  (meaning  the  Western  Powers)  “think  that  we 
are  going  to  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  them.  Not  at  all;  it 
is  they  who  will  take  them,  and  we  shall  eat  them.” 
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from  Germany,  and  the  leadership  of  Germany  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  At  an  earlier  date  Bismarck 
would  probably  have  been  satisfied  with  a  parity  of 
position  with  Austria  in  the  Germanic  Diet,  “  mais 
V  appetit  vient  en  mangeant ,”  and  the  political  events 
in  Europe  moved  so  rapidly  that  he  soon  foresaw 
the  opportunity  at  no  distant  date  of  carrying  out  his 
full  ambition  of  annexing  the  Danish  Duchies  and  of 
securing  for  Prussia  the  ieadership  of  Germany.  His 
combinations  were  crowned  with  success,  but  at  the 
cost  of  two  wars. 

From  the  services  rendered  to  Russia  by  Prussia 
during  the  Crimean  War,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at 
a  later  period,  previous  to  the  Eranco-German  War, 
Bismarck  was  justified  in  counting  on  the  benevolent 
neutrality  of  Russia,  which  enabled  Prussia  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  her  forces  on  the  western  frontier,  without 
requiring  to  provide  any  extra  protection  on  her 
eastern  frontier. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  passed  through  Berlin  just  at 
the  opening  of  the  Eranco-German  War.  Some  com¬ 
munications  passed  between  him  and  Count  Bismarck, 
but,  of  course,  of  a  secret  and  confidential  character.  The 
Russian  neutrality  was  then  already  assured,  but  that  of 
Austria  could  not  be  so  securely  counted  upon  ;  and  on 
this  point  it  is  very  probable  that  opinions  were  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  promises  given,  favourable  to  Prussia  in 
certain  eventualities. 

But  there  was  another  question  which  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  most  at  heart,  and  for  which  he  must 
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have  been  anxious  to  secure  the  support  and  aid  of 
Herr  von  Bismarck  in  any  European  Congress  that 
might  be  held  at  the  termination  of  the  war ;  but  to 
secure  this  support  it  was  indispensable  for  him  to  take 
action  before  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  I  refer  to 
the  article5"'  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  limiting  the  number 
of  Russian  ships  of  war  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  forbidding 
the  construction  of  forts  and  naval  arsenals.  Prince 
Gfortschakoff  had  set  his  heart  on  obtaining  a  revocation 
of  those  clauses  of  the  Treaty,  which  were  humiliating 
to  a  great  Power.  He  had  already  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  retrocession  of  the  lost  territory  in  Bessarabia ; 
there  only  remained  the  question  in  regard  to  the  fleet 
and  fortresses.  Some  time  previous  to  the  Eranco- 
Glerman  War,  foreseeing  that  the  first  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  be  taken  by  Russia  to  repudiate  this  article 
of  the  Treaty,  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  signatory  Powers,  I  suggested  to  Lord  Clarendon 
(in  1861,  I  think)  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
England  and  Prance  to  take  the  initiative  in  pro¬ 
posing  to  relieve  Russia  of  this  article  of  the  Treaty. 
I  represented  to  him  that  although  it  was  of  im¬ 
portance  when  the  Treaty  was  signed  in  order  to 
allow  Turkey  breathing-time  to  reorganise  her 
defensive  system,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that 
a  great  Power  like  Russia  would  remain  for  long 
under  the  stigma  it  imposed,  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  would  profit  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
to  break  loose  from  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  I 
*  See  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856. 
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observed  that  this  clause  of  the  Treaty  had  to  a  certain 
extent  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  formed, 
and  that,  viewing  the  complications  to  which  it  might 
give  rise  if  Russia  should  take  the  initiative  for  its 
renunciation  (which  she  subsequently  did),  I  considered 
that  it  would  be  a  politic  as  well  as  a  generous  and 
magnanimous  act  of  England  and  France  to  offer  to 
Russia,  collectively  with  the  other  Powers,  to  relieve 
her  of  this  humiliating  condition  of  the  Treaty.  Nothing, 
however,  came  of  the  suggestion.  Russia  abided  her 
time  and  opportunity ;  and  during  the  siege,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  whilst  France  was  crippled, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  announced  by  a  circular  to  the 
Powers  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  that  Russia 
repudiated  that  clause  of  the  Treaty.  Prince  Gort¬ 
schakoff  took  care  to  take  this  step  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  probably  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his 
agreement  with  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  question  was  satisfactorily  arranged  by  a 
Conference  held  in  London  (Paris  being  then  closed 
by  the  siege),  and  Prince  Gortschakoff  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  in  a  legitimate  form  without 
war. 

The  following  anecdote  was  told  me  when  it  was 
doubtful  what  part  Austria  would  take  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Franco-German  War.  The  Due 
de  Gramont,  who  had  been  French  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  had  formed  very  delusive  hopes  of  Austrian 
and  South  German  assistance,  completely  ignoring  the 
strong  anti-French  feeling  of  the  German  nation. 
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It  was  said  that  on  an  appeal  of  Austria  to  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  for  assistance  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Prussia  in  1866  the  Emperor’s  reply  was 
in  the  following  laconic  and  satirical  terms  : — 

“  Croyez-vous  que  je  m’allie  avec  un  cadavre  ?  ”  * 

The  opportunity  for  retort  was  given  when  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Austria  by  France  for  aid  against  Prussia 
in  1870.  The  reply  then  was  : — 

“  Croyez-vous  que  je  m’allie  avec  une  maison  de 
fous  ?  ” f 

Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato. 

In  the  previous  pages  I  have  somewhat  digressed 
from  the  regular  course  of  this  work,  but  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  avoided,  the  details  of  political  events  and  theii 
results  embracing  too  wide  a  scope. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1854,  Lord  Bloomfield 
resumed  his  duties  as  Minister  at  Berlin,  and  I  retired 
into  the  shade,  but  was  much  gratified  by  receiving  the 
following  from  Lord  Clarendon  : — 

[Extract.] 

Foreign  Office,  January  18 th,  1854. 

As  this  may  be  my  last  letter  to  you  for  the  present,  I  will 
not  omit  to  say  how  entirely  I  have  been  satisfied  with  the  zeal, 
ability,  and  judgment  with  which,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  you 
have  performed  the  duty  that  devolved  upon  you. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  opinion  is  shared  by  all  my 
colleagues. 

(Signed)  Clarendon. 

*  “  Can  you  think  that  I  should  ally  myself  with  a  corpse  ?  ” 
f  “  Can  you  think  that  I  should  ally  myself  with  a  madhouse  ?  ” 
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War  declared  by  England  and  France  on  the  27th  of  March,  1854— Evacuation 
of  the  Principalities  by  Russia — Siege  of  Silistria  Raised — French  Expedi¬ 
tion  into  Dobrudscha — Council  of  War  at  Varna — Expedition  to  Crimea — 
General  Todleben — Naval  Campaign  in  Baltic — Bombardment  of  Bomar- 
sund — Impracticability  of  Attacking  Cronstadt — Blockade  of  Russian 
Baltic  Ports. 

Early  in  1854  an  ultimatum  comprising  four  points 
for  opening  negotiations  of  peace  was  presented  to 
Russia  by  the  Austrian  Government,  but  it  was  not 
supported  by  Prussia.  On  its  rejection  by  Russia  war 
was  declared  by  England  and  France  on  the  27th  of 
March. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  allied  armies  at  Varna, 
the  Russian  troops  had  evacuated  the  Principalities  and 
the  siege  of  Silistria  had  been  raised.  It  was  nobly 
defended  by  the  Turks  under  the  direction  of  two 
English  officers.  The  Russians  suffered  great  losses, 
and  completely  failed  in  their  repeated  attacks  on  the 
fortress. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  at 
Varna  an  expedition  under  General  Espinasse  was  sent 
into  the  Dobrudscha  (which  from  its  insalubrity  caused 
severe  losses),  and  it  returned  to  Varna  without  having 
achieved  any  other  result  than  a  considerable  diminution 
of  men  from  sickness. 
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At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Varna  of  the  English 
and  French  commanders  and  admirals,  it  was  decided  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea  with  a  view  to 
attack  Sevastopol  on  the  land  side. 

It  was  a  gigantic  and  perilous  undertaking,  requiring 
an  enormous  flotilla  to  transport  the  armies  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  war.  It  was  marvellously  and  admirably 
organised,  in  face  of  a  large  Russian  fleet  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Sevastopol.  It  was  a  daring  enterprise,  for  if 
the  Russian  fleet  had  come  out,  although  certain  of 
destruction  by  the  allied  fleets,  it  would  have  produced 
great  confusion,  and  might  have  seriously  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  flotilla  and  the  landing  of  the  troops. 

But  it  was  the  theatre  of  war  most  advantageous  to 
the  allies.  It  would  have  been  madness  for  them  to 
have  marched  into  Bessarabia,  or  to  have  invaded 
Russia  through  the  Principalities.  The  season  was  too 
advanced  for  such  operations,  and  the  defensive  means 
of  Russia  would  have  rendered  such  a  campaign  of  very 
doubtful  issue,  and  profitless  even  with  success. 

As  it  proved  afterwards  by  the  prolonged  siege  of 
Sevastopol,  the  allies  encountered  there  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Russian  army,  whose  troops  were 
continuously  moved  up  from  the  interior  and  from 
great  distances,  and  at  great  sacrifices  of  men  and 
treasure  ;  whilst  the  allies  had  the  sea  as  the  basis  of 
their  operations,  by  which  the  provisioning  of  the  allied 
army  and  the  supply  of  the  war  material  were  more 
easily  supplied. 

There  were  then  no  railways  in  Russia  leading  to  the 
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south.  Troops  had  to  march  thousands  of  versts  from 
the  interior  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  whole  regi¬ 
ments  were  lost  in  snowdrifts. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  description  of 
the  military  events,  nor  of  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  nor 
am  I  competent  to  do  so.  They  have  been  ably  and 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  ICinglake ;  my  vocation 
has  been  the  pen,  and  not  the  sword.  I  wTill  only  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  unnecessary  war,  which  but  for  the 
ambition  and  obduracy  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  could 
have  been  averted,  cost  above  200  millions  sterling  and 
a  million  of  lives ;  and  when  we  now  look  back  and 
calmly  consider  the  results  of  it,  they  are  simply  nil. 

The  two  scourges  of  the  world  are  said  to  be  war  and 
fire,  but  they  are  also  said  to  be  “  civilisers.”  I  cannot, 
however,  discover  that  this  war  has  proved  to  be  a  “  civil- 
iser;  ”  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  produced  any  man  of 
marked  genius  or  of  great  military  note,  although  it 
produced  many  heroes  of  indomitable  courage,  of  unsur¬ 
passed  patriotism,  and  of  fervent  loyalty.  There  is  one 
exception,  however,  which  I  may  make  to  this  ob¬ 
servation — viz.,  that  of  General  Todleben,  who  from  his' 
able  defence  of  Sevastopol  rose  from  the  position  of  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers  to  the  rank  of  full  general. 

In  later  years  I  was  intimate  with  General  Todleben, 
and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  noble  qualities  of  his 
character.  He  often  expressed  to  me  his  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  the  cordial  and  hospitable  reception 
he  had  met  with  in  England  after  the  Crimean  War. 
When  the  Russo-Turkish  War  broke  out,  to  the  great 
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surprise  of  many  Russians  of  note  General  Todleben 
received  no  command- — probably  from  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (Nicolai vitch)  ;  but 
when  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Turks  at  Plevna 
baffled  all  the  military  genius  of  tlie  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  General  Todleben  was  summoned  by  the 
Emperor,  and  in  a  short  time  Plevna  was  taken. 

The  fortifications  of  Plevna  were  not  of  stone  or 
brick,  but  were  simply  earthen  defences  with  batteries, 
similarly  formed  to  those  which  General  Todleben  had 
suddenly  and  hastily  raised  on  the  approach  of  the 
allied  armies  to  the  southern  side  of  Sevastopol,  and 
which  enabled  the  besieged  to  hold  out  so  long  against 
the  combined  forces  of  England  and  France.  Repeated 
assaults  against  Plevna  were  successfully  repulsed  by  the 
Turks  behind  their  entrenchments,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  taken,  so  long  as  the  com¬ 
munications  were  open  in  the  rear  to  enable  it  to  be 
provisioned. 

Our  fleet  in  the  Baltic  in  1854,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  did  not  fulfil  the 
expectations  entertained  on  its  sailing  from  England. 
It  was  evident  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  lost  that 
nerve  which  in  previous  times  had  enabled  him  to 
achieve  great  deeds.  He  carried  out  successfully  the 
bombardment  of  Bomarsund.  The  Russian  fleet  did 
not  come  out  to  meet  him,  but  remained  under  shelter 
of  the  Cronstadt  Forts,  which  were  unapproachable  on 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water. 

There  was  a  passage  to  the  north  of  Sevastopol 
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navigable  only  for  gunboats,  against  which  no  guns  of 
the  fortress  could  be  directed,  and  from  which  the 
fortress  could  have  been  bombarded,  and  much  damage 
done.  It  was  reported  later  that  the  supply  of  powder 
in  the  magazines  at  Cronstadt  was  very  small,  the 
government  contractor  having  filled  them  up  with  sand, 
placing  only  on  the  top  a  small  stratum  of  powder,  which 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  defence  if  continued 
firing  had  been  long  kept  up ;  but,  of  course,  the 
Admiral  could  not  have  been  aware  of  this.  This 
northern  passage  in  the  rear  of  the  forts  has  been  filled 
up  since  the  war,  and  all  the  approaches  to  Cronstadt 
have  been  so  fortified  that  an  attack  against  that  fortress 
by  sea  is  now  almost  impossible. 

The  blockade  of  the  Russian  Baltic  ports  caused  no 
serious  loss  to  the  export  trade  of  Russia,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  acted  prejudicially  to  our  commerce,  and 
threw  the  carrying  trade  into  the  hands  of  Prussia. 
Memel,  which  was  connected  by  rail  with  all  the  main 
lines  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
State,  became  a  Russian  port,  and  Russian  produce  was 
exported  thence  in  Prussian  bottoms,  the  flag  protecting 
the  cargo.  In  short,  the  blockade  was  more  costly 
and  prejudicial  to  us  than  to  the  Russians,  and  a 
Channel  fleet  would  have  equally  sufficed  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  exit  of  the  Russian  fleet  from  the  Baltic. 
Since  the  introduction  of  railways,  the  export  trade  of 
every  country  in  Europe  can  now  be  carried  on 
through  a  friendly  port  under  a  neutral  flag ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  blockade  appears  to  me  to  be 
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objectless,  and  a  very  doubtful  means  of  weakening  the 
enemy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Conference  at 
Vienna  the  Emperor  Nicholas  expired  at  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  effects  of  a  chill 
taken  in  the  manege  while  inspecting  troops.  His 
medical  adviser  strongly  urged  His  Majesty  not  to  risk 
his  health  by  attending  this  inspection,  but  the 
Emperor  was  callous  to  his  warning,  and  paid  the  sad 
penalty  of  his  imprudence.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  that  the  intelligence  of  his  troops  having  been 
beaten  by  the  Turks  at  Eupatoria  had  deeply  mortified 
him,  and  that  grief  at  this  defeat,  added  to  the  grave 
malady  under  which  His  Majesty  was  suffering,  greatly 
tended  to  accelerate  the  fatal  issue. 

However  severely  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may  be 
judged  as  a  Sovereign,  no  one  can  deny  that  he  was 
endowed  in  private  life  with  great  and  noble  qualities. 
He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  kind  father,  a  stead¬ 
fast  friend.  He  was  beloved  in  his  family  circle,  and 
by  all  those  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy ;  and  putting 
aside  the  severity  which  characterised  his  government, 
he  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  be  the  Czar  of  All  the  Russias.  “  The 
throne  of  Russia  is  no  bed  of  roses.” 

His  son,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  under  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  and  of  great  national  depression,  the  causes 
of  which  were  not  created  by  him,  but  inherited  from 
his  father.  He  found  his  country  engaged  in  a  hopeless 
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contest  with  England,  France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey, 
without  an  ally,  and  with  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  which  had  initiated  the 
war.  He  found  his  armies  beaten ;  his  navy  powerless 
to  cope  with  that  of  his  enemies  ;  his  coasts  blockaded  ; 
and  his  great  fortress,  the  supposed  impregnable  creation 
and  pride  of  his  father,  on  which  millions  of  roubles  had 
been  lavished,  being  gradually  demolished  by  the  cease¬ 
less  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery.  This  was  a  sad  position 
for  a  young  Czar  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  a  vast 
and  mighty  Empire.  But  the  position  was  inherited, 
not  created  by  him,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
seized  the  earliest  moment  compatible  with  the 
honour  of  his  country  to  bring  this  unfortunate  and 
sanguinary  contest  to  a  close. 

It  was  during  the  passage  through  Berlin  in  March, 
1855,  that  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  act  as  British  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
ference,  learnt  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Various  opinions  were  held  as  to  whether  the  change 
of  Sovereign  in  Russia  would  facilitate  or  not  the 
success  of  the  Conference.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Sevastopol  had  not  then  fallen,  and  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  conditions  of  peace 
required  by  the  allies  would  be  granted  so  long  as 
Sevastopol  remained  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  This 
difficulty  proved  to  be  the  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  Conference.  The  Conference  broke 
up  and  separated  without  any  result  further  than  the 
evidence  of  a  general  wish  on  all  sides  for  peace. 
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When  Lord  John  Russell  was  at  Berlin,  I  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  him  on  the  Prussian  system  of  national 
education.  I  observed  to  him  that  public  education  was 
far  more  advanced  in  Prussia  than  in  Eng'land ;  that  it 
was  rare  to  find  any  male  adult  over  twenty- one  years 
of  age  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  that  this  higher 
state  of  education  in  Prussia  was  chiefly  attributable  to 
two  causes — -(1)  that  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
was  compulsory,  and  (2)  that  as  every  male  was  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  ranks  of  the  army  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  anyone  who  could  not  read 
or  write  was  obliged  to  attend  the  military  school  for 
instruction  during  the  period  of  service,  thus  giving  to 
the  military  service  the  character  of  a  civiliser  and  in¬ 
structor.  No  more  efficient  school  could  be  found,  for 
during  that  time  they  learnt  discipline,  obedience,  order, 
cleanliness,  etc. — qualities  which  enabled  them  in  after¬ 
life  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  I  observed 
that  no  such  system  prevailed  in  England,  and  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  stain  on  England  that  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes  had  been  so  neglected  and  was  so 
far  behind  that  in  Prussia. 

Lord  John  replied  that  the  feeling  of  personal 
liberty  was  so  strong  in  England  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  pass  a  compulsory  law  to  enforce  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  children  at  school.  But  I  said,  “  You  (Lord 
John)  passed  a  law  compelling  a  parent  to  vaccinate  his 
child ;  why  should  you  not  compel  him  to  educate 
him  ?  ”  Lord  John  was  rather  struck  with  the  remark, 
and  admitted  that  it  was  certainly  very  desirable  that 
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such  a  law  should  exist,  but  he  doubted  the  possibility 
of  passing  one. 

This  was  in  1855.  At  the  time  I  am  now  writing 
this  (in  1891),  State  education  has  made  an  enormous 
advance.  Compulsory  education  has  been  introduced, 
and  it  is  now  intended  to  introduce  a  system  of  “  Free 
Education,”  which  does  not  exist  either  in  Prussia  or 
in  any  part  of  Germany.  I  think  unrestricted  Free 
Education  is  a  mistake  ;  it  should  be  free  for  the  poor 
and  lower  classes.  In  Prussia  a  small  minimum  rate 
is  charged,  and  on  any  parents  proving  before  a 
magistrate  or  communal  officer  their  inability  to  pay 
the  school-fee,  it  is  paid  by  the  parish  or  commune. 
The  next  popular  demand  will  be  to  clothe  and  feed 
them ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Suffering  of  the  Allied  Armies  during  the  Severe  Winter  of  1854-55— Death  of 
Lord  Raglan — Battle  of  Inkerman — The  Bombardment  of  Fort  Constantine 
— Ships  versus  Forts — Russian  Attack  on  Balaclava  repulsed. 

The  winter  of  1854-55  was  one  of  terrible  trial  to  tlie 
allied  armies.  It  was  the  severest  winter  which  had 
been  experienced  for  many  years.  In  1877  I  crossed 
the  plateau,  coming  from  Yalta,  under  a  bitter  cold  east 
wind,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  suffering  to  which  our  army  must  have  been 
exposed  during  that  long,  eventful  siege. 

On  the  28th  of  June  Field-Marshal  Lord  Raglan, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea, 
died  after  a  short  illness,  said  to  have  been  cholera. 
This  melancholy  event  was  deeply  lamented  not  only  by 
the  army,  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  but  by  the  British 
nation,  by  whom  he  was  respected.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  remaining  pupils  of  the  Wellington  school,  and  had 
served  under  the  great  Duke  for  many  years.  His 
name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  not  only  for  his 
military  deeds,  but  as  one  who  had  endeared  himself  to 
all  classes  by  his  noble  character,  his  devoted  loyalty, 
and  his  genial  and  warm-hearted  disposition. 

I  may  quote  here  an  order  of  the  day  issued  by 
General  Pelissier,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
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army  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

Those  who  knew  Lord  Raglan — who  knew  the  history  of 
that  noble  pure  life,  so  full  of  services  rendered  to  his 
country — those  who  witnessed  his  intrepid  attitude  in  the 
days  of  Alma  and  Inkerman — who  recall  the  calm  and 
stoic  grandeur  of  his  character  during  this  rough  and  memorable 
campaign — all  men  of  heart,  in  short — will  deplore  the  loss  of 
such  a  man,  a  companion-in-arms  whose  cordial  spirit  we  loved, 
whose  virtues  we  admired,  and  whose  frank  and  anxious  assist¬ 
ance  we  were  always  sure  of. 

The  above  is  a  noble  eulogy,  passed  by  an  honest 
and  brave  soldier  on  a  companion-in-arms ;  and  these 
hearty  and  kindly  feelings  of  Marshal  Pelissier  entirely 
obliterated  all  recollection  of  the  military  antecedents  of 
Lord  Raglan,  who  had  been  the  A.D.C.  and  trusted 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during  all  his  cam¬ 
paigns  against  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  lost  an  arm  at 
Waterloo. 

May  the  former  feuds  between  the  two  nations  be 
equally  obliterated ;  may  the  French  nation,  for  the 
present  as  well  as  for  many  future  generations  to  come, 
appreciate  us  as  heartily  and  sincerely  as  we  appreciate 
them  ! 

At  this  time,  and  previous  to  the  final  attack  by  the 
French,  a  sortie  was  made  by  the  Russians  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tchernaia.  I  had  received  private  information 
that  an  attack  in  this  quarter  was  meditated,  and  my 
telegram  reporting  the  probability  of  an  early  attack 
was  received  just  a  few  hours  before  the  battle,  and  in 
time  to  warn  the  French  and  Sardinian  commanders. 
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The  struggle  was  severe,  and  occasioned  great  losses 
on  both  sides,  but  the  Russian  attack  was  bravely 
repulsed.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Russians.  Four 
generals  were  killed,  eight  wounded,  and  scarcely  a 
single  officer  escaped  unscathed.  The  loss  of  men  was 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  at  the  break  of  day,  fifty 
thousand  Russians  marched  out  of  Sevastopol  by  several 
roads,  all  converging  on  one  point — viz.,  the  plateau  of 
the  British  encampment — in  the  certainty  of  driving 
the  allied  armies  into  the  sea.  The  British  force  did 
not  much  exceed  six  thousand  men.  The  plan  of  attack 
had  been  drawn  up  at  St.  Petersburg  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  4th  of  November 
the  Emperor  passed  three  hours  in  the  chapel  of  the 
palace,  praying  for  the  success  of  his  troops.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  November  Baron  Budberg,  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Berlin,  walking  down  the  Linden 
at  noon  with  General  Benkendorff,  the  Russian  Mili¬ 
tary  Plenipotentiary,  took  out  his  watch,  and,  turning 
to  General  Benkendorff,  said,  “A  Vheure  quil  est  le 
plateau  dev  ant  Sevastopol  est  balaye  des  allies  ” — so  con¬ 
fident  were  the  Russians  of  success. 

In  the  early  morning  there  was  a  dense  fog,  which 
so  far  was  propitious  to  the  assailants,  as  it  concealed 
their  approach  and  movements  from  the  allies,  but  it 
caused  a  fatal  mishap  to  their  attack.  A  Russian 
corps  —  under  General  Liprandi,  I  believe  —  took  a 
wrong  turning  at  a  cross-road,  and  lost  its  way, 
and  by  this  accident  failed  to  occupy  the  position 
p  2 
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which  had  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
programme. 

It  was  a  hard  and  sanguinary  struggle.  The  un¬ 
flinching  bravery  of  our  troops  is  indescribable,  and 
they  manfully  held  their  ground  against  larger  numbers 
and  against  continued  fresh  reinforcements  of  the  enemy 
till  the  arrival  of  a  French  corps  under  General  Bosquet, 
when  the  English  and  French,  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  hurled  the  enemy  down  the  steep  ravine  which 
they  had  so  shortly  before  ascended  in  full  confidence  of 
victory.  The  Russian  losses  were  enormous,  whilst  ours 
were  very  considerable,  and  especially  of  officers  in  the 
brigade  of  Guards. 

I  cannot  omit  to  insert  here  some  touching  lines 
which  were  written  in  memory  of  the  gallant  heroes  who 
“  with  unflinching  zeal  and  faith  unbroken  ”  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  their  country  and  their  Queen  : — 

The  Memory  of  Our  Dead. 

A  year  has  vanished,  bearing  down  the  tide 

Which  flows  not  back — the  ocean  of  the  past — 

Hopes,  fears,  joys,  sorrows,  dreams  of  human  pride 
And  passion,  all  irrevocably  cast 
Within  the  inexorable  keeping 
Which  yields  not  up  its  trust 
For  threat  or  prayer  or  weeping 
Of  earth's  poor  sons  of  dust. 

A  year  has  vanished,  and  the  treasures 
She  gathered  on  her  varying  round — 

The  sparkling  schemes,  the  bright-hued  pleasures 
That,  scattered  o'er  her  path,  she  found. 
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Alas  !  the  reckless  year 
Hath  flung  away  the  store 
Of  all  she  garnered  here. 

Whence  it  may  rise  no  more. 

The  memory  of  our  dead,  the  slain 
On  Eastern  height  and  battle-plain, 

The  glory  of  our  gallant-hearted, 

Bought  with  their  sweat  and  blood, 

Has  it,  too,  with  the  year  departed, 

To  sink  and  perish  in  that  flood. 

The  abyss  of  time,  still  deepening  on  for  ever, 
Engulphing  all  things,  and  disgorging  never  ? 

There  is  no  past  for  them— their  deathless  fame 
1s  present  now,  and  shall  be  present  still 
So  long  as  England  owns  a  nation's  name. 

And  English  hearts  with  patriot-feelings  thrill. 
They  sleep  afar  in  foreign  earth ; 

But  English  maids  shall  sing 
Their  dirge  by  many  an  English  hearth. 
And  feel  that  ’tis  a  glorious  thing 
To  be  of  English  birth. 

The  English  sire  shall  teach  his  son. 

Through  age  succeeding  age, 

To  scan  their  deeds  on  history’s  page, 

And  do  as  they  have  done  ; 

And  English  children  at  their  play 
Shall  pause  to  think  upon  the  story 
Their  mothers  told  with  tears  that  day 
Of  English  bravery  and  glory. 

Where'er  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 

Where'er  men  honour  noble  deeds. 

Unflinching  zeal  and  faith  unbroken, 

And  valour  that  for  freedom  bleeds, 

Their  memory  shall  be  a  token 

For  victory — till  Time's  o'erflowing  sea 
Mingle  its  waters  with  eternity. 

January  1856. 
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The  severe  losses  which  our  troops  had  incurred 
from  illness,  caused  by  the  extreme  cold  and  the  wrant 
of  warm  clothing  and  food,  and  the  suffering  and 
hardships  they  had  undergone,  produced  at  this  time 
in  England  a  general  feeling  of  discontent  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  Severe  blame  was  attributed  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  were  roused  in 
behalf  of  our  suffering  heroes. 

A  Patriotic  Fund  was  established,  and  a  very  large 
sum  was  raised  to  provide  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the 
comforts  of  life  to  our  poor  soldiers.  On  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  January,  1855,  Mr.  Boebuck  submitted  a 
motion  for  a  “  Select  Committee  of  the  House  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  army  before  Sevastopol,  and 
into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  army.” 

Lord  John  Kussell,  then  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Administration,  felt  him¬ 
self  unable  to  oppose  the  motion,  and  consequently 
resigned  without  any  previous  concert  with  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

Mr.  Boebuck’s  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
157.  This  caused  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  Coalition 
Ministry.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  when 
called  upon  by  the  Queen  to  undertake  the  Government, 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  do  so,  and  the  Queen  then  sent 
for  Lord  Palmerston,  who  formed  a  strong  Ministry, 
comprising  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Granville,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Panmure,  Sir  J. 
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Graham,  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir  C.  Wood,  Sir  W. 
Molesworth,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  (without  a  portfolio, 
but  in  the  Cabinet). 

Lord  Palmerston  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
nation,  and  it  was  now  felt  that  the  war  would  be 
prosecuted  with  vigour  and  energy. 

In  December,  1854,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France  and  Austria.* 

Prussia  did  not  enter  into  this  treaty,  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  not  invited  to  take  part  in  the  conferences 
of  the  three  Powers  with  Pussia  which  were  held  at 
Vienna  in  1855.  The  fact  was,  as  I  have  previously 
observed,  that  the  real  director  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Prussia  was  then  M.  de  Bismarck  Schonhausen,  and  his 
sole  object  was  to  thwart  Austria,  to  weaken  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  Germany,  and  to  prevent  Prussia  from  taking 
any  common  action  with  her  in  the  Oriental  Question  in 
support  of  the  Western  Powers;  calculating  that  this 
benevolent  policy  towards  Pussia  would,  later,  secure  the 
good-will  of  Pussia  when  the  time  arrived  for  carrying 
out  his  ambitious  designs.  As  the  sequel  proved,  he 
was  not  mistaken  in  his  calculation  ;  for  the  benevolent 
neutrality  of  Pussia  in  the  Austro-German  and  Franco- 
German  wars  may  fairly  he  said  to  have  represented  an 
auxiliary  force  to  Prussia  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
It  enabled  Germany  to  dispense  with  that  number  of 
troops,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  indispensable 

*  This  treaty  was  not  an  “  offensive  and  defensive  treaty,”  but  it  engaged 
Austria  to  a  certain  basis  as  the  minimum  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
(See  Appendix.) 
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for  the  protection  of  the  extended  eastern  frontier  of 
Prussia.  By  his  previous  combinations  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  expectations  he  had  held 
out  to  him,  M.  de  Bismarck  was  able  to  count  on  the 
neutrality  of  France  with  the  confidence  that  in  the 
coming’  struggle  with  Austria  no  augmentation  of 
defensive  measures  was  required  on  the  Bhenish  frontiers 
of  Prussia. 

I  reported  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1855,  as  follows  : — 

Last  night  Baron  Manteuffel,  throwing  off  the  character  of 
Minister,  stated  to  me  in  the  most  earnest  manner  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  accused  and  suspected  of  Russian  sympathies ; 
that  he  was  convinced  that  if  at  certain  periods  he  had  attempted 
to  push  matters  in  the  manner  he  had  wished,  it  would  only 
have  produced  a  stronger  reaction,  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  serious  danger  ;  that  he  personally  was  most 
desirous  of  a  rapprochement  towards  the  Western  Powers;  and 
that  he  could  assure  me  that  the  King  felt  warmly  towards 
England,  and  that  he  was  well  disposed  towards  France.  All 
that  His  Majesty  ashed  was  to  be  treated  with  confidence,  and 
the  result  would  prove  that  it  would  not  be  misplaced. 

I  replied  in  the  same  conciliatory  tone,  assuring  him  that 
there  existed  a  cordial  desire  on  our  part  for  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  with  Prussia,  and  that  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  thfe 
two  nations  were  closely  interwoven.  I  said  that  now  was  a 
good  moment  for  the  King  to  give  proofs  of  his  assurances  and 
expressions  of  goodwill  towards  the  Western  Powers.  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  observe  that  the  position  of  Prussia,  though  perhaps 
maintainable  for  the  moment,  must  necessarily  become  at  a  later 
period  complicated,  if  not  untenable.  If  the  war  should  con¬ 
tinue,  Prussia  stood  isolated  without  an  ally  ;  if  peace  should 
happily  be  concluded,  then  Prussia  would  be  in  the  same 
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difficulty  as  she  had  lately  experienced  at  Vienna.*  She  might 
therefore  now  seek  to  place  herself  as  regarded  the  Western 
Powers  on  the  same  level  with  Austria. 

I  felt  that  I  was  talking  to  a  cipher,  for  I  knew  full  well 
that  M.  de  Bismarck  Schonhausen,  the  agent  of  the  Russian 
Court  party,  would  never  allow  the  King  to  make  any  ap¬ 
proaches  towards  the  Western  Powers,  and  especially  if  those 
approaches  should  combine  any  common  action  with  Austria. 
The  game  was  skilfully  played.  The  policy  and  feelings  of 
M.  de  Bismarck  Schonkausen,  who  was  behind  the  curtain, 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Western  Powers,  and  were 
favourable  to  Russia.  The  part  which  Baron  Manteuffel,  the 
ostensible  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  to  play  was  to  pacify 
and  gull  the  Western  Powers. 

On  another  occasion  I  reported  to  Lord  Clarendon  as 
follows  : — 

I  endeavoured  to  sound  Baron  Manteuffel  as  to  whether  the 
King  really  had  any  intention  of  an  alliance  with  the  Western 
Powers.  He  said  in  a  vague  and  mysterious  manner,  “  If  there 
was  to  be  any  treaty  or  alliance,  we  must  know  exactly  to  what 
we  engage  ourselves,  and  what  are  the  real  objects  and  intentions 
of  the  alliance.  It  is  very  well  to  say,  To  weaken  Russia ;  but 
does  that  imply  marching  to  Moscow  ?”  I  replied  to  him  that 
the  object  of  war  was  to  arrive  at  peace,  and  that  the  most 
effectual  way  now  to  attain  peace  would  be  to  isolate  Russia  by 
the  formation  of  a  European  Coalition,  and  by  thus  forcing  her 
to  accept  such  terms  as  the  voice  of  Europe  demanded.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  in  war  to  foresee  events  and 
to  define  with  precision  the  eventualities  which  might  arise.  I 
said,  “  You  must  accept  principles,  and  to  them  you  are  bound. 
No  Sovereign,  no  Government  of  the  present  day,  could  allow 
their  policy  to  be  diurnal — to  depend  on  the  events  of  the  day — 
but  it  must  rest  on  a  basis  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  of  Europe.’'’  He  repeated  to  me 
again  the  desire  of  the  King  to  draw  nearer  to  England,  but 
*  She  was  excluded  from  the  conferences. 
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was  reserved  on  the  subject,  and  seemed  to  have  no  fixed  purpose 
or  idea  as  to  the  modus  operandi. 

During  1854  some  disappointment  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  were  current  in  England,  and  severe  comments  were 
passed  by  the  press  upon  the  inactivity  of  our  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  reproaches  were  made  against  our  naval 
commander-in-chief,  Admiral  Dundas.  In  concert  with 
the  French  admiral,  action  was  at  length  agreed 
upon,  and  on  the  17th  of  October  the  combined  fleets 
opened  fire  on  the  forts  of  the  northern  side  of 
Sevastopol,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Fort 
Constantine. 

The  action  lasted  several  hours,  and  when  darkness 
set  in  the  combined  fleets  retired,  having  really  caused 
little  or  no  damage  to  the  forts.  Each  line-of-battle 
ship  had  a  steamer  as  tender  attached  to  it.  When  the 
order  was  given  to  retire,  the  Trafalgar ,  120  guns,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Grreville,  was  unable  to  get  the 
anchor  up.  He  immediately  ordered  all  lights  to  be 
extinguished,  and  in  the  darkness  the  enemy  could  not 
see  that  he  was  alone  left,  “  anchor-bound  ”  ;  otherwise 
they  would  have  directed  the  whole  fire  of  Fort  Con¬ 
stantine  on  the  Trafalgar,  with  certainty  of  destruction. 
She  was  finally  enabled  to  retire,  with  no  other  damage 
than  the  loss  of  her  anchor. 

The  following  is  copy  of  a  letter  from  Captain 
Grreville,  commanding  the  Trafalgar,  120  guns,  relating 
the  naval  attack  on  Sevastopol : — 

October  18 th,  1854. — Yesterday  the  allied  army  opened  fire 
on  the  fortress.  Admiral  Dundas  had  concerted  a  plan  of  action, 
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which  was  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances, 
with  a  view  to  support  the  land  attack;  but  the  French  Admiral 
wished  to  change  it  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Sir  E.  Lyons  and  all  the  captains,  Admiral 
Dundas  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  French  proposal.  I  told 
the  Admiral  plump  and  plain  that  if  he  pushed  his  ships  into  the 
positions  he  intimated,  we  should  probably  be  destroyed  without 
the  power  of  doing  much  harm.  However,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  anchored  the  Trafalgar  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour  of 
Sevastopol,  as  far  as  the  sunken  ships  would  permit,  and  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  finding  myself  under  the  tremendous  fire  of 
1,200  guns — the  other  ships  were  quite  as  pleasantly  placed  as 
myself — and  such  a  cannonade  I  never  heard  before.  Luckily,  I 
enveloped  myself  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke — the  roar  of  our  guns 
shook  the  ship  to  the  very  centre — and  I  fully  expected  that  the 
result  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fleet.  The  shot 
fell  round  us,  over  us,  and  sometimes  into  us,  doing,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  very  little  damage,  and  only  wounding  a 
few  men.  The  shell  exploded  not  two  feet  from  us,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  a  special  Providence  watching  over  us. 
At  dark  I  was  left  alone,  from  a  difficulty  of  getting  up  one  of 
my  anchors  ;  but  I  extinguished  all  lights  and  ceased  firing  on 
the  Russians,  and  the  Russians  thought  I  had  gone  with  the 
rest.  Had  they  suspected  my  presence,  the  whole  concentrated 
fire  would  have  been  directed  towards  me.  Many  of  the  ships 
have  suffered  severely.  The  Allion  and  Sans-Pareil  are  in  a 
very  bad  plight,  but  to-morrow  I  shall  be  all  right  again.  The 
combined  fleets  lost  about  one  hundred  killed,  and  six  hundred 
wounded ;  and  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  it  is  not  worse.  .  . 

I  am  much  afraid  our  damage  done  to  the  enemy  was  only 
momentary,  and  of  no  real  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
you  what  the  issue  of  this  terrible  siege  will  be.  As  I  write,  the 
dreadful  fire  on  both  sides  is  ringing  in  my  ears.  It  makes  me 
mad  when  I  read  in  the  papers  and  my  letters  that  England 
looks  upon  Sevastopol  as  already  taken.  I  think  it  will  be 
subdued,  but  many  of  us  will  be  numbered  with  the  dead  before 
it  submits.  The  army  suffers  the  most ;  but  we  have  a  naval 
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brigade  and  all  our  marines  on  shore,  and  fifty  guns,  and  I 
believe  the  sailors  work  even  the  artillery  guns. 

The  question  of  ships  versus  forts  has  been  frequently 
discussed  by  those  competent  to  do  so,  hut  without  any 
positive  result.  I  have  observed  that  forts  built  of  stone 
at  great  cost  have  generally  been  found  to  be  in  the 
wrong  place  when  required  for  defensive  purposes,  and 
have  failed  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
constructed,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  changes 
occurring  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  discovery  of 
more  powerful  artillery.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
enormous  sums  expended  by  Louis  Philippe  for  the 
fortifications  of  Paris,  and  how  utterly  they  failed  in 
preventing  its  investment  by  the  German  army  in  1870. 
If  Metz  had  not  existed,  the  army  of  170,000  men  would 
not  have  been  shut  up  and  rendered  useless.  Look  at  the 
millions  spent  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  Sevastopol, 
and  when  the  allied  troops  moved  round  to  the  south  side 
their  attempts  to  take  it  were  baffled  for  many  months 
by  the  earthworks  skilfully  raised  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  by  the  genius  of  Todleben.  During  the  night  the 
Bussians  repaired  the  damage  done  to  the  earthworks 
during  the  previous  day.  Even  in  England  our  Mar- 
tello  forts  round  the  coast,  constructed  at  great  cost, 
have  become  completely  useless. 

Armed  defences  are  necessary  to  protect  naval  arsenals 
and  harbours  and  military  depots ;  but  such  defences, 
as  was  proved  by  the  experience  at  Sevastopol,  would 
be  equally  efficient  if  constructed  of  earthworks,  and  at 
an  incomparably  smaller  cost  than  if  constructed  of 
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stone.  I  feel  it  rather  presumptuous  in  me  (a  man  of 
the  pen)  to  make  these  observations,  but  they  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  are  competent 
to  treat  this  interesting  military  question. 

Shortly  after  this  bombardment,  and  possibly 
encouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  allies  to  silence 
Fort  Constantine,  the  Russians  made  a  serious  attempt 
on  Balaclava  (with  a  view  to  cut  the  allied  army  from 
the  basis  of  their  operations),  which  was  repulsed,  and  in 
which  our  cavalry  made  two  brilliant  charges — more 
daring  than  prudent — on  witnessing  which  the  French 
general  in  command  exclaimed,  “  C’est  magnifique, 
mats  ce  nest  pas  la  guerre  ” ;  but  nevertheless  it  saved 
Balaclava.  This  attack  and  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  obtain  possession  of  the  port  and  shipping 
of  Balaclava  was  probably  intended  to  precede  the  still 
more  serious  attack  on  the  British  encampment  on  the 
plateau  at  Inkerman,  which  it  was  confidently  expected 
would  be  successful.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  last 
station  of  the  railway  before  arriving  at  Sevastopol  is 
“  Inkerman,”  and  when  I  heard  the  Russian  railway 
conductor  announcing  this  name  it  recalled  to  me,  with 
deep  emotion,  the  names  of  many  a  friend  who  had 
fallen  in  that  fearful  battle,  when  every  British  soldier 
had  fought  for  his  Queen  and  his  country  with  undaunted 
bravery,  and  whose  heroic  deeds  will  be  inscribed  iu  the 
remembrance  of  a  grateful  country  for  generations  to 
come.  Alas  !  how  sad  it  is  to  think  of  the  many  hopeful 
lives  which  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
by  the  scourge  of  war  !  Is  it  not  time  (in  the  nineteenth 
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century,  with  the  progress  of  civilisation)  that  means 
should  be  discovered  to  settle  all  national  disputes 
without  recurring  to  human  destruction,  the  vestige  of 
a  barbarous  age  ?  What  a  blessing  would  it  not  be  if 
the  vast  sums  now  spent  for  armies  in  peace  could  be 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  industry  and  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  people  !  It  will  come;  but  too  late,  I  fear, 
in  a  financial  sense,  to  retrieve  the  extravagance  and 
follies  of  the  past. 

I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  campaign  in  Asia, 
which  had  no  satisfactory  results  for  the  Turks.  They 
had  looked  for  aid  to  Persia,  hoping  that  as  a  Mussul¬ 
man  Power  they  would  find,  if  not  support,  at  least 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  struggle  against  Pussia. 
But  the  Persians  belong  to  the  Schiite  section  of 
Islamism,  and  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  Turkish 
Mahomedans,  who  are  Sunnites,  and  there  is  a  deadly 
feud  between  the  two  sects.  But,  independently  of  this, 
the  weight  of  power,  aided  by  the  action  of  fear,  as 
compared  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  largely  prepon¬ 
derated  in  favour  of  the  former.  Eussia  has  in  peace 
time  an  army  of  120,000  men  in  the  Caucasus,  which  at 
any  moment  could  be  largely  augmented.  Prudence, 
therefore,  dictated  to  Persia  a  policy  of  neutrality,  and 
she  wisely  decided  to  hold  aloof  in  a  war  in  which  her 
interests  were  not  concerned. 

After  various  repulses,  the  Turkish  forces  retired  to 
Kars.  In  this  stronghold  they  had  the  advantage  over 
the  Bussians,  who  were  superior  to  them  in  the  field  ; 
and  they  had  further  the  good-fortune  to  have  the 
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services  of  General  Williams  to  direct  the  defence. 
Fruitless  attempts  were  made  by  General  Mouravieff  to 
take  it  by  assault,  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  the 
Turks  under  General  Williams  (afterwards  Sir  W. 
Williams  of  Kars),  and  it  only  fell  when  reduced  by 
famine. 

Colonel  Teesdale  (now  Sir  Christopher  Teesdale)  was 
A.D.C.  to  General  Williams,  and  during  the  siege  dis¬ 
played  an  heroic  bravery  and  an  untiring  energy,  and 
performed  daring  acts  of  courage  which  justly  earned 
for  him  the  distinguished  decoration  of  the  Victoria 
Cross.  I  cannot  abstain  from  inserting  here  a  letter 
addressed  by  General  Williams  to  Colonel  Teesdale’s 
father  in  admiration  of  his  son’s  gallantry,  dated  Kars, 
September  30  :  — 

My  dear,  Teesdale, — Just  one  line  to  say  that,  if  possible, 
I  love  my  A.D.C.  more  than  ever.  He  lived  through  a  storm  of 
shell  and  bullets  for  seven  hours  yesterday  without  a  scratch. 
When  going  into  action  he  was  hit  with  a  fragment  of  a  shell, 
but  it  did  not  even  tear  his  trews.  He  was  artilleryman  when 
wanted,  and  twice  sprang  out  of  the  redoubt  and  led  the  infantry 
to  the  charge.  Three  Russian  officers  were  killed  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  guns  he  was  working.  I  am  proud  of  him — what 
must  you  be  ?  Three  thousand  of  the  enemy  lie  in  heaps  round 
the  position,  and  their  dead  and  wounded  were  carried  off  in 
immense  numbers.  We  have  refitted  ship,  and  are  again  ready 
for  Mouravieff.  They  went  at  last  like  sheep,  completely  beaten. 

Yours, 

Williams. 

This  letter  came  into  my  possession  at  the  time 
quite  accidentally,  through  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have 
thought  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  these  Reminiscences. 
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Sir  Christopher  Teesdale  is  of  that  stamp  which  has 
raised  England  to  the  pinnacle  of  her  power,  and  he  has 
given  a  noble  example  of  unflinching  courage,  of  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance,  and  of  devotion  to  duty,  the 
memory  of  which  will  last  for  generations  to  come.  I 
knew  personally  a  near  relation  of  General  Mouravieff, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  General  had  spoken  with  the 
greatest  admiration  and  praise  of  General  Williams  and 
of  his  gallant  A.D.C.  A  word  of  recognition  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here,  and  is  due  to  the  Russian  troops 
for  the  loyalty,  courage,  and  devotion  shown  by  them  to 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country. 

During  the  summer  of  1855  the  Baltic  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Dundas,  effected  little  or  nothing ;  nor  was 
there  much  to  be  done  further  than  shutting  up  the 
Russian  navy  and  blockading  their  ports. 

On  the  9th  of  August  Admiral  Dundas  reported  that 
Sveaborg  had  been  attacked  by  the  allied  squadrons.  In 
a  few  hours  heavy  explosions  took  place,  and  extensive 
fires,  which  destroyed  all  the  storehouse  and  magazine, 
leaving  the  arsenal.  The  Governor,  General  Berg,  had 
everything  packed  up  at  Helsingfors  for  retreat  if  the 
allied  forces  had  attempted  a  landing,  as  he  had  only 
10,000  men  to  oppose  them. 

In  a  private  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  it  was  stated 
that  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg  had  created  there 
some  consternation.  I  was  told  that  a  Russian  who  had 
been  at  Helsingfors  during  the  bombardment  had  said 
that  the  firing  was  wonderful,  and  that  they  (the 
Russians)  were  a  long  way  behind  the  English  in  marine 
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artillery.  He  said  that  the  heat  was  so  great,  more 
especially  when  the  pitch  and  tar  caught  fire,  that  the 
men  could  scarcely  remain  at  their  guns,  and  that 
the  guns  were  almost  too  hot  to  handle. 

The  besieged  or  bombarded  must  have  been  of 
remarkable  intelligence,  for  they  pretended  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  the  number  of  shots  fired  per  minute — 
something,  it  appears  to  me,  as  easy  as  counting  the 
drops  during  a  shower  of  rain.  And  all  this  firing  took 
place,  as  it  was  asserted,  “  sans  nous  fair e  aucun  mal  ” 

The  fortress  of  Sveaborg  is  on  an  island  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  front  of  Helsingfors,  the  capital 
of  Finland  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor.  This 
achievement,  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the  forts 
between  Yiborg  and  Helsingfors,  terminated  the  naval 
operations  in  the  Baltic.  Although  the  results  were  of 
no  practical  importance,  still  they  were  sufficient  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  constant  alarm,  and  to  prove  to  the 
populations  that  there  is  nothing  along  these  shores  of 
the  Baltic  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naval 
artillery  of  the  present  day. 
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General  Pelissier’s  Despatch  announcing  the  Fall  of  Sevastopol — Emperor  of 
Russia’s  Order  of  the  Day  to  his  Army — Peace  Currents — Failure  of  Secret 
Endeavours  of  Russia  to  gain  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  Peace  independ¬ 
ently  of  England  —  Prussian  Action  for  Peace  at  St.  Petersburg  un¬ 
successful  —  Austrian  Ultimatum  ;  its  Acceptance  by  Russia  —  Protocol 
signed  at  Vienna  stipulating  Meeting  of  a  European  Congress  at  Paris 
•within  Three  Weeks — Abstraction  of  Secret  Despatches  at  Berlin — Prince 
Gortschakoff’s  Opinion  of  Treaty  between  Sweden  and  Western  Powers. 

The  fall  of  Sevastopol  on  the  9th  of  September,  1855, 
was  an  event  which  electrified  Europe.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  had  recommenced  on  the  5th  of  September.  The 
Malakoff  tower  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  8th, 
and  the  Redan  and  the  central  bastion  by  the  English  ; 
hut  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  no  reserve  being 
at  hand,  they  were  unable  to  hold  it.  During  the  night 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  with  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
garrison,  retired,  and  crossed  over  to  the  northern  side, 
having  first  set  fire  to  the  town,  destroyed  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  sunk  the  remaining  Russian  ships  in  the 
harbour.  They  destroyed  also  the  bridge  of  boats  over 
which  they  had  passed,  in  order  to  prevent  pursuit. 

In  General  Pelissier’s  despatch  announcing  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Sevastopol  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

Measures  were  taken  for  enabling  us  to  repulse  the  enemy  in 
case  lie  should  attempt  a  nocturnal  attack  against  us  ;  but  we 
were  soon  relieved  from  our  uncertainty.  As  soon  as  it  became 
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(lark,  lires  burst  forth  on  every  side,  mines  exploded,  magazines 
of  gunpowder  were  blown  up.  The  sight  of  Sevastopol  in  flames 
—which  the  whole  army  contemplated — was  one  of  the  most 
awe-inspiring  and  sinister  pictures  that  the  history  of  war  can 
have  presented.  The  enemy  was  making  a  complete  evacuation. 
It  was  effected  during  the  night,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats 
constructed  between  the  two  shores  of  the  roadstead,  and  under 
cover  of  the  successive  explosions,  which  prevented  me  from 
approaching  and  harassing  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th  the  whole  southern  side  of  the  town  was  freed,  and  in  our 
power. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  memorable  sieges 
recorded  in  history,  during  which  the  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides  had  been  enormous.  It  was  a  relief  to  all 
parties  to  feel  that  the  terrible  carnage  which  had  been 
going  on  since  the  opening  of  the  bombardment  (justly 
termed  by  Prince  Gfortschakoff  “  un  feu  d’enfer”)  had 
ceased.  Europe  was  also  relieved  of  that  weight  of 
suspense  which  had  lasted  for  so  many  months,  and  was 
buoyant  with  hope  that  this  great  victory  of  the  allies 
might  pave  the  way  to  an  early  peace. 

The  siege  of  Sevastopol  differed  from  other  remark¬ 
able  sieges  recorded  in  history.  In  the  first  place,  the 
forts  and  batteries  had  been  only  planned  against  an 
attack  by  sea,  and  it  had  never  been  imagined  possible 
that  it  would  be  exposed  to  attack  by  land ;  consequently 
there  were  no  defences  of  a  nature  to  resist  a  besieging 
army  on  the  southern  side.  Secondly,  the  fortress  was 
never  completely  invested,  as,  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  was  found  impracticable 
by  the  allies  to  occupy  Perekop,  the  narrow  isthmus 
connecting  the  mainland  with  the  Crimea,  through 
Q  2 
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which  the  army  was  reinforced  and  the  fortress  pro¬ 
visioned.  It  could  only,  therefore,  be  reduced  by 
engineering  and  the  force  of  artillery,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  former  were  greatly  increased  by  the  stony 
character  of  the  soil.  I  have  walked  over  the  ground 
over  which  our  brave  soldiers  had  to  rush  in  their  attack 
upon  the  Redan,  and  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  how, 
under  the  hottest  fire  of  grape  and  shell  and  musketry, 
our  soldiers  were  able  to  advance  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  paces  over  this  rugged  and 
stony  ground. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  addressed  the  following 
order  of  the  day  to  his  army  at  Sevastopol  on  its 
evacuation  by  Prince  Gortschakoff : — 

The  defence  of  Sevastopol,  which  has  been  so  prolonged,  and 
which  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  military  annals,  has  attracted 
the  attention  not  only  of  Russia  but  of  all  Europe.  From  its 
very  outset  it  placed  its  defenders  in  the  same  rank  as  the  most 
illustrious  heroes  of  our  country.  For  a  space  of  eleven  months 
the  garrison  of  Sevastopol  has  disputed  with  a  powerful  enemy 
each  foot  of  ground,  and  each  of  its  enterprises  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  acts  of  the  most  brilliant  bravery. 

The  obstinate  bombardment,  renewed  four  times,  and  which 
has  been  justly  called  "infernal,"  shook  the  walls  of  our  fortifi¬ 
cations,  but  could  not  shake  or  diminish  the  zeal  and  persever¬ 
ance  of  their  defenders.  They  fought  the  enemy  or  died  with 
indomitable  courage,  and  with  an  abnegation  worthy  of  the 
soldiers  of  Christ,  without  once  thinking  of  yielding.  In  regret¬ 
ting  with  all  my  heart  the  loss  of  so  many  generous  warriors, 
who  have  offered  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  country,  and 
in  submitting  myself  with  reverence  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Almighty,  Who  has  not  been  pleased  to  crown  their  acts  with 
complete  success,  I  believe  it  my  sacred  duty  to  express  on  this 
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occasion,  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  all  Russia,  to  the  brave 
garrison  of  Sevastopol,  the  most  profound  gratitude  for  their 
indefatigable  labours — for  the  blood  which  they  have  shed  in  the 
defence  for  nearly  a  year  of  the  fortifications  which  they  raised 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  there  is  an  impossibility  even 
for  heroes.  The  8th  of  this  month,  after  six  desperate  assaults 
had  been  repulsed,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  Korniloff  bastion,  and  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Crimea,  desiring  to  spare  the  precious  blood  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  which  under  these  circumstances  would  only  have  been 
uselessly  shed,  determined  on  passing  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
place,  leaving  to  the  enemy  only  bloodstained  ruins.  These 
heroes — objects  of  the  general  esteem  of  their  comrades — will  no 
doubt  offer,  on  re-entering  the  ranks  of  the  army,  new  examples 
of  the  same  warlike  virtues. 

With  them  and  like  them  all  our  troops,  with  the  same  un¬ 
limited  faith  in  Providence  and  the  same  ardent  love  for  me  and 
their  country,  will  always  and  everywhere  combat  with  courage 
the  enemies  who  touch  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  country ; 
and  the  name  of  Sevastopol,  which  has  acquired  immortal  glory 
by  so  many  sufferings,  and  the  names  of  its  defenders,  will  live 
eternally  in  the  hearts  of  all  Russians  with  the  names  of  the 
heroes  who  immortalised  themselves  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Pultowa  and  Borodino. 

(Signed)  Alexander. 

When  I  visited  Sevastopol  on  my  way  to  Yalta  in 
1877,  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  at 
Livadia,  it  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  the  ruins  and 
the  roofless  state  of  the  houses  in  that  beautiful  town. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  restore  the  town  to  its 
pristine  beauty.  The  extensive  barracks  on  the  north 
side  were  unroofed,  the  theatre — a  beautiful  building — 
a  mass  of  ruins,  and  several  of  the  churches  severely 
damaged.  But  these  damages  were  partly  caused  by 
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the  Russians  themselves,  who  on  abandoning  the 
southern  side  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  scene  was  so 
harrowing  to  the  late  Emperor  that  on  his  visits  to 
Livadia  he  invariably  embarked  at  Odessa.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Russian  Government  decided  to  leave 
the  restoration  of  Sevastopol  until  they  had  succeeded 
in  rescinding  that  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  imposing 
a  limitation  to  the  construction  of  fortresses  on  the 
Black  Sea,  which  was  eventually  cancelled  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  European  Conference  held  in  London  in 
1871. 

After  the  fall  of  Sevastopol,  hopes  of  an  early  peace 
were  very  generally  entertained.  Peace  was  in  the  wind, 
and  proposals  and  suggestions  were  flying  about. 

The  financial  and  military  strain  on  Russia  caused 
by  carrying  on  war  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  Empire 
had  weighed  heavily  on  her;  and  although  her  defensive 
powers  were  great,  it  was  generally  felt  that  a  prolonged 
continuation  of  the  war  would  be  attended  with  in¬ 
evitable  ruin  to  the  country. 

The  war  also  was  becoming  less  popular  in  France, 
for  it  was  evident  to  the  nation  that  no  material  advan¬ 
tages  could  be  gained  by  it  commensurate  with  the 
sacrifices  which  it  had  cost. 

The  financial  question  and  the  deficient  harvest  in 
France  were  disposing  the  nation  for  peace,  and  the 
Emperor  was  unable,  beyond  a  certain  point,  to  dis¬ 
regard  public  opinion.  Endeavours  were  made  by 
Russia  secretly  to  move  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  a 
peaceful  action,  independently  of  England,  but  the 
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Emperor,  however  desirous  of  peace,  was  too  loyal  to 
listen  to  such  overtures. 

When  Prince  Gortschakoff  was  asked  whether 
Russia  would  take  the  initiative  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  he  replied,  “  La  Russie  est  muette,  mais  elle 
nest  pas  sourde 

Prince  Gortscliakoff  (I  was  then  told)  had  had 
several  interviews  with  Baron  Bourgueney,  the  Prencli 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  it  was  currently  reported 
and  believed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  most 
anxious  for  peace,  and  that  he  would  accept  the  basis  of 
the  four  points  (which  had  been  discussed  during  the 
Conference  at  Vienna  in  1853)  without  the  cession  of 
any  territory  or  the  demand  for  any  indemnity. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
always  looked  forward  to  be  the  mediator  and  archangel 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers,  was 
the  first  to  start  on  this  pacific  pilgrimage.  I  was 
privately  informed  that  advice  had  been  sent  (though 
not  in  an  official  form)  by  Baron  Manteuffel  to  St. 
Petersburg  with  suggestions  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
peace  might  be  made.  Baron  Manteuffel  never  alluded 
to  them  in  conversation  with  me,  but  he  said  that  he 
was  anxiously  expecting  intelligence  from  St.  Petersburg. 
I  was  subsequently  and  privately  informed  that  Baron 
Manteuffel  had  received  a  private  letter  from  Count 
Nesselrode,  which,  although  it  contained  nothing  in 
regard  to  concessions  which  Russia  was  prepared  to 
make,  laid  down  three  negatives  referring  to  points 
which  she  could  not  accept.  He  said — 
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“(1)  If  we  are  asked  to  cede  the  Crimea,  our  answer 
will  be  ‘  No.’ 

“  (2)  If  we  are  asked  to  take  an  engagement  not  to 
rebuild  Sevastopol,  we  shall  say  ‘No.’ 

“(3)  If  we  are  asked  to  limit  the  extent  of  our  navy 
in  the  Black  Sea,  we  shall  say  ‘  No.’ 

In  December,  1855,  Lord  Bloomfield  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  consequently  my  chargeship  ad  interim  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Legation  ceased.  At  the  same  time  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  (who  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Westmorland  had  been  appointed  Minister  to  the 
Imperial  Court)  arrived  at  Vienna.  He  entered  on  his 
duties  at  an  important  crisis.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
had  decided,  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the 
Western  Powers,  to  make  a  fresh  effort  in  favour  of 
peace,  and  to  submit  fresh  proposals  to  the  Government 
of  Russia.  The  Austrian  Government  had  lately  re¬ 
inforced  their  army,  both  on  the  Galician  frontier  and 
in  Lombardy,  and  appeared  firmly  decided,  in  the  event 
of  the  rejection  by  Russia  of  the  fresh  proposals  for 
peace — which  bore  the  character  of  an  ultimatum — to  take 
action  in  support  of  the  Western  Powers.  This  ultimatum 
was  strongly  supported  by  Prussia,  both  in  a  private 
letter  from  the  King  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  by 
instructions  from  Baron  Manteuffel,  which  were  greatly 
instrumental  in  deciding  their  acceptance  by  Russia. 

The  proposals  of  Austria,  forwarded  by  Count 
Valentin  Esterhazy,  to  form  the  basis  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia,  were  as 
follows  : — 
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(1)  The  relinquishment  of  the  Russian  protectorate 
over  the  Danubian  Principalities. 

(2)  Cession  of  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  so  as  to 
remove  Russia  from  the  Delta  of  the  Danube. 

(3)  Neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  without  any 
Russian  fortresses  and  arsenals. 

(4)  Common  protectorate  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte. 

Should  these  proposals  he  rejected,  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  Austria  and  Russia  were  to  be  broken  off. 

On  receipt  of  the  Russian  acceptance,  a  Protocol 
was  drawn  up  at  Vienna  by  the  four  Powers,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Congress — in  which  Sardinia  would  be 
represented — should  meet  at  Paris  within  three  weeks. 

This  intelligence  was  received  in  Europe  with  general 
satisfaction,  and  full  confidence  was  felt  that  the  Congress 
would  restore  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 

In  November,  1855,  some  sensation  was  created  at 
Berlin  by  the  discovery  of  the  abstraction  of  General 
Gerlach’s  and  M.  Niebuhr’s  secret  correspondence 
and  official  despatches  from  St.  Petersburg,  including 
the  confidential  reports  of  Count  Munster,  then  Prussian 
Military  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Czar;  and,  of  course,  the 
Russian  Court  party  attributed  it  to  the  Legations  of  the 
Western  Powers.  It  appears  that  the  two  servants  of 
General  Gerlach  and  M.  Niebuhr  had  been  bribed 
by  a  retired  Prussian  official,  and  that  the  correspondence 
and  official  papers  were  delivered  to  him  by  them,  copied 
by  him  at  night,  and  replaced  in  the  early  morning 
in  the  drawers  from  whence  they  were  taken.  An 
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individual  (H - )  was  one  of  tlie  men  to  whom  the 

papers  were  given,  and  who  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  placed  under  arrest.  It  appears  that  he 
had  been  recommended  to  the  Russian  Legation  at  Berlin 
to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  Poles  residing  in  Paris,  and  to 
report  on  their  doings  and  any  other  matters  of  interest 
to  Russia.  But  this  individual  had  at  the  same  time 
accepted  a  similar  offer  of  the  French  Legation  at  Berlin 
to  act  as  a  detective  at  Paris  to  watch  the  doings  of  the 
Russians.  When  this  became  known  to  the  Russian 
Legation,  it  was  necessary  before  employing  him  to 
ascertain  whether  his  statement  of  being  employed  by 
the  French  Legation  was  true.  To  test  his  veracity,  it 
was  arranged  that  a  Russian  agent  should  be  concealed 

in  the  room  where  H -  was  to  receive  his  French 

passport,  his  French  instructions,  and  his  French  money. 
These  were  duly  delivered  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  agent  (who  was  concealed),  and  his  statement 
was  confirmed.  He  accordingly  started  for  Paris  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a  Russian  spy  and  a  French  detective. 
Which  of  the  two  he  served  honestly,  I  am  unable  to 
state.  I  learnt  that  on  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  was 
arrested,  and  all  his  papers  and  some  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  police. 

The  most  searching  investigation  was  made  into  the 
abstraction  of  the  secret  papers  and  correspondence, 
but  it  was  carried  on  most  secretly,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  it.  It  was  said  that  the  practice  had  been 
going  on  for  above  two  years,  and  that  many  persons  of 
high  standing  were  implicated  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaining  information  as  to  tlie  secret  plots  and  intrigues 
of  parties  at  the  Court  who  were  trying  to  undermine 
each  other.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  valuable 
papers  and  correspondence  are  thus  furtively  and  ig- 
nominiously  obtained,  they  would  be  offered  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  it  was  therefore  presumed  and 
feared  that  they  must  have  reached  foreign  Cabinets. 

Everything  relating  to  this  untoward  affair  was  kept 
so  secret  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  what  revela¬ 
tions — if  any — had  taken  place.  The  King  was  ex¬ 
tremely  annoyed  by  the  occurrence,  but  was  entirely 
relieved  of  any  fears  that  any  of  the  papers  abstracted 
could  compromise  His  Majesty.  The  whole  question 
shortly  died  away,  and  the  inquiry  appears  to  have  col¬ 
lapsed. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  similar  incident  occurring  of 
late  years.  The  only  one  recorded  in  history  (which 
was  of  a  more  daring  and  open  character)  was  that  of 
Hugh  Elliot,  the  British  Minister  at  Berlin,  who  had 
the  desk  of  the  French  Minister  forced  open,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  the  French  treaty  recognising  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  America,  which  was  the  first  intimation  our 
Government  had  received  of  it. 

It  is  only  lately  that  I  have  perused  Count  Vitz- 
thum’s  “  Beminiscences,”  and  have,  to  my  surprise  and 
regret,  become  acquainted  with  a  statement  in  regard  to 
myself  which  is  entirely  false,  and  a  pure — or,  rather, 
impure — invention  of  his  own.  In  vol.  i.,  p.  89, 
Baron  Vitzthum  refers  to  the  plan  for  the  Bussian 
attack  on  the  English  at  Inkerman  which  had  been 
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elaborated  at  St.  Petersburg  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Emperor.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 

The  allies'  position  was  known  well  enough.  It  was  known 
that  the  English  left  wing  was  much  exposed — in  the  air,  so  to 
speak — while  the  French  and  Piedmontese  were  too  far  off  to  be 
able  to  frustrate  in  time  the  intended  surprise.  It  could  be 
hoped,  therefore,  to  take  the  English  unawares,  to  crush  them 
by  superior  numbers,  and  then  on  the  following  day  to  attack 
the  French  separately,  beat  them,  and  drive  them  back  upon 
their  fleet.  The  superiority  of  numbers  once  assured,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  attack  seemed  mere  child's  play ;  and  so  delighted  was 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  the  prospect  of  undoubted  success  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  confide  to  Count  Munster  the  plan  in  all 
its  details.  Count  Miinster  only  did  his  duty  in  immediately 
reporting  to  the  King  of  Prussia  what  the  Czar  had  told  him. 
He  fancied  that  in  so  doing  he  had  prevented  some  indiscretions 
at  home,  and  could  not  be  aware  that  it  was  the  very  Cabinet  of 
bis  own  Sovereign  at  Potsdam  from  which  the  English  and 
French  Embassies  were  then  obtaining  the  best  materials  for 
their  despatches.  Just  as  Frederick  II.  before  the  Seven  Years' 
War  had  received  copies  of  the  most  private  documents  of  the 
Saxon  Cabinet  through  their  clerk  at  Dresden — Menzel — so  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  had  a  Menzel  at  Potsdam  who  sent  him  copies 
for  ivhich  an  honorarium  was  duly  paid  according  to  the  value  of 
their  contents.  Thus  the  English  Ambassador  promptly  received 
the  despatch  of  Count  Munster  with  the  Russian  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Inkerman.  Loftus,  perceiving  its  importance,  had 
the  despatch  telegraphed  in  cipher  to  London,  whence,  after 
being  deciphered,  it  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Lord 
Raglan.  It  was  the  first  direct  telegram  (so  it  was  then  said) 
that  had  been  sent  from  London  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  it  arrived  just  at  the  right 
moment  to  enable  Lord  Raglan  to  make  the  necessary  dis¬ 
positions  and  inform  Marshal  Canrobert  of  the  danger.  The 
latter  immediately  ordered  up  Bosquet's  division,  while  Lord 
Raglan  sent  for  the  Piedmontese." 
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The  whole  of  Count  Yitzthum’s  statement  is  false 
from  beginning  to  end  as  far  as  it  regards  the  English 
Legation  and  myself. 

1 .  The  battle  of  Inkerman  was  won  by  the  intrepid 
bravery  of  onr  troops,  aided  by  the  generous  assistance 
of  General  Bosquet’s  division,  and  not  lost  by  the  talka¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

2.  Lord  Bloomfield  was  Minister  at  Berlin  at  the 
period,  and  I  can  answer  for  him  that  the  statement  of 
Count  Vitztlium  is  utterly  unfounded. 

3.  I  can  as  positively  state  that  no  information  of 
an  intended  attack  on  the  English  position  was  ever 
received  by  the  British  Legation,  and  therefore  no 
telegram  of  any  kind  relating  to  it  could  have  been 
sent  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  nor  did  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  receive  any 
premonitory  information  regarding  it.  The  British 
camp  was  entirely  taken  by  surprise. 

4.  It  is  utterly  false  that  I  ever  bribed,  or  paid  any 
“honorarium”  to,  anyone  for  secret  information,  or  for 
copies  of  despatches  or  documents  of  any  kind,  and  it  is 
a  false  and  calumnious  statement  of  Count  Yitzthum. 

I  "have  taken  the  same  mode  of  denying  this  false 
statement  as  Count  Yitzthum  has  chosen  for  propa¬ 
gating  it.  In  writing  history,  truth  is  the  primary 
consideration,  or  otherwise  it  becomes  fiction. 

I  heard  about  this  time  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  in  great  alarm  at  the  reported  accession  of  Sweden 
to  the  Western  Alliance,  and  at  the  Austrian  armaments. 

In  writing  this  to  Lord  Clarendon  I  observed  that 
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“  His  Majesty  trusted  to  Providence  to  extricate  him 
from  his  increasing  difficulties,  and  that  I  might  add 
with  truth  that  His  Majesty  takes  great  care  to  keep 
his  powder  dry.  He  imagines,  I  believe,  that  when  the 
moment  of  extreme  danger  arrives,  he  will  be  caught 
up  to  heaven  like  another  Elijah.” 

On  hearing  of  the  Swedish  treaty  with  the  Western 
Powers,  Prince  Gortschakoff  said,  “  J’ai  souvent  en- 
tendu  parler  d’un  traite  offensif  et  defensif,  mais  jamais 
d’un  traite  offensant 

In  1855  I  received  information  that  the  plan  of  a 
submarine  boat  had  been  submitted  to  the  Pussian 
Government  by  the  inventor,  who  was  an  American. 
It  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a  barrel 
of  combustible  matter  under  the  keels  of  ships,  and 
of  exploding  it  by  an  electric  wire.  It  is  propelled 
by  machinery  worked  by  hand  several  feet  under  the 
water,  and  supplied  with  an  air-pump  for  raising  or 
lowering  it,  and  also  for  breathing.  I  forwarded  to 
the  Government  a  detailed  plan  of  this  boat,  with  in¬ 
structions  for  preserving  vessels  from  its  action.  This 
drawing  must  be  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  is  probably,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the 
earliest  ideas  of  a  torpedo-boat. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Visit  to  Paris  of  Baron  Beust  and  Herr  von  der  Pfordten — The  Bamberg 
Coalition — The  State  of  Germany  in  1855,  contrasted  with  the  Formation 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  in  1803. 


During  the  summer  of  1855,  the  year  of  the  first 
International  Exhibition  at  Paris,  M.  de  Bismarck 
again  made  his  appearance  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Paris  was  then  the  rendezvous  of 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  all  countries,  and  amongst 
them  there  appeared  on  the  scene  two  Ministers  of 
the  Minor  Herman  States,  Baron  Beust  and  Herr  von 
der  Pfordten — the  former  the  Minister  of  Saxony,  the 
latter  of  Bavaria.  Both  had  private  audiences  of  the 
Emperor,  and  laid  before  him  their  views  in  regard  to 
the  pending  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  Russia.  On  Baron  Beust  leaving  the 
Emperor,*  His  Majesty  observed  to  Count  Walewski, 
then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  speaking  of 
M.  de  Beust,  “  C’est  un  genie  pro  fond  et  penetrant .” 
On  the  subject  of  M.  de  Bismarck  the  Emperor  was 
silent. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1855,  I  reported  to  Lord 
Clarendon  the  following  observations,  referring  to  the 


*  Bismarck’s  “  Deukwiirdigkeiteu.” 
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visit  of  Baron  Beust  and  Herr  von  der  Pfordten  to 
Paris : — 

Your  lordship  will  have  been  informed  from  other  quarters 
that  the  late  visit  of  Baron  Beust  and  Herr  von  der  Pfordten  to 
Paris  has  caused  much  sensation  in  Germany,  that  various  inter¬ 
pretations  have  been  attributed  to  it,  and  that  it  has  been  viewed 
with  much  jealousy  and  suspicion  by  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  incident  of  novelty — and  one  which 
would  certainly  have  never  occurred  in  former  days — that  two 
Ministers  of  the  Minor  German  States  should  have  gone  to  Paris, 
and  should  have  entered  personally  with  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon  into  an  explanation  of  the  policy  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  assent  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Cabinets.  Such  an  event  would 
never  have  occurred  previous  to  1848  without  the  consent  of 
Prince  Metternich. 

But  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more  extraordinary  fact  is  that 
de  jure  they  were  the  German  statesmen  most  entitled  to  explain 
to  His  Majesty  the  course  which  the  Federal  Diet  had  pursued 
during  the  Oriental  crisis,  for  the  policy  of  that  body  has  been 
virtually  dictated  by  them  and  their  confederates.  Neither  the 
Austrian  nor  the  Prussian  policy  has  prevailed  at  Frankfort.  The 
jealousies  of  the  two  great  German  Powers,  and  their  constant  dis¬ 
union,  have  given  life  and  vigour  to  a  third  element  in  Germany, 
which  has  lately  been  termed  the  “ Bamberg  Coalition/-’  of  which 
Baron  Beust  and  Herr  von  der  Pfordten  are  the  originators  and 
directors,  and  whose  policy  on  the  Eastern  Question  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Diet. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  the  question  of  a  reform  of  the 
Diet  is  mooted  in  the  sense  referred  to  by  Austria  and  Prussia, 
a  very  great  change,  amounting  almost  to  a  new  organisation, 
has  already  taken  place,  and  it  may  probably  be  this  change 
which  has  prompted  Austria  to  support  the  ideas  put  forth  for  a 
reform  of  the  Diet,  in  the  hope  that  she  may  thereby  control  this 
rising  “  Third  Power/-*  and  regain  somewhat  of  her  ascendency 
in  Germany. 
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Your  lordship  is  aware  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
meeting-  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  of  the  King-  of  Prussia 
at  Tetschen  in  the  summer  of  1854  was  to  concert  together  the 
attitude  they  should  assume  towards  the  “  Bamberg  Coalition'’'’  ; 
and  it  may  he  observed  that  at  that  conference  Count  Buol’s 
proposals  for  an  energetic  and  determined  policy  towards  the 
Minor  German  States  were  overruled  by  Prussian  counsels. 

It  is  now,  however,  an  indisputable  fact  that  since  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Diet  after  the  revolution,  the  Minor  States 
have  assumed  a  greater  freedom  of  action  and  independence.. 
They  first  profited  of  the  differences  between  the  two  great 
German  Powers  on  commercial  matters  to  form  themselves  into 
a  Coalition,  and,  by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  Austrian 
scale,  forced  Prussia  to  accede  to  their  wishes.  What  then 
constituted  the  Coalition  of  Darmstadt  for  a  commercial  aim  has 
now  again  appeared  for  a  political  aim,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Bamberg  Coalition  ” ;  and  the  success  which  has  again  attended 
their  endeavours  enables  them  to  appear  in  the  political  arena 
in  Germany,  and  likewise  at  Paris  (as  the  visit  of  Baron  Beust 
and  Herr  von  der  Pfordten  has  lately  testified),  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  Third  Power  in  Germany. 

.  .  .  .  Having  called  your  lordship’s  attention  to- 
this  remarkable  change  which  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the 
political  organisation  of  Germany,  and  which  calls  to  mind  the 
former  association  of  States  known  as  the  “  Rheinbund,'”  or 
“  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, ”  I  now  venture  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  political  motives  by  which  the  States  form¬ 
ing  the  “  Bamberg  Coalition  ”  are  apparently  animated. 

Their  first  and  primary  care  is  the  preservation  of  their  own 
independent  sovereignties.  They  feel  that  they  are  placed,  as  it 
were,  between  two  fires,  and  are  thus  exposed  at  any  time  to  be 
consumed  by  either.  Their  natural  policy,  therefore,  is  to  lean  for 
protection  on  external  aid.  Hitherto  Russia  presented  herself  to 
them  as  their  most  natural  ally  and  defender.  To  Russia,  there¬ 
fore,  they  looked  not  only  for  safety  from  without,  but  likewise  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  internal  tranquillity.  To  Russia  they 
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were  bound  by  many  ties  of  historical  recollections  and  of  family 
interests.  The  Russian  Emperors  for  a  series  of  years  have  care¬ 
fully  fostered  and  promoted  these  sympathetic  feelings,  and  by 
intermarrying  with  the  German  dynasties  have  sought  to  in¬ 
crease  and  consolidate  their  influence  over  them.  So  it  has 
been,  and  so  it  was  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war ;  and 
we  have  witnessed  the  remarkable  fact  that  whereas  the  dynas¬ 
ties,  from  the  causes  aforementioned,  have  been  the  submissive 
devotees  of  Russia,  the  people  have,  on  the  contrary,  expressed 
their  sympathies  with  the  West.  The  fall  of  Sevastopol  and  the 
successes  of  the  Western  Powers  have,  however,  produced  a 
great  moral  effect  on  the  German  Minor  Courts.  The  “  Colossus 
of  the  North  "  has  completely  deceived  all  the  hopes  and  ideas 
which  the  German  States  had  formed  of  its  gigantic  strength 
and  power.  If  its  frame  be  of  metal,  its  limbs  have  been 
proved  to  be  of  clay ;  and  those  who  counted  most  on  its 
protection  and  aid  in  case  of  need,  now  see,  to  their  great 
dismay,  that  it  is  unable  even  to  defend  itself  against  an  ex¬ 
ternal  foe. 

The  Minor  States  of  Germany,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  now  see  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  good-will  of 
France,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  visit  of  Baron  Beust  and 
Herr  von  der  Pfordten  to  Paris  was  intended  in  this  sense. 
Those  statesmen  may  possibly  have  represented  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  that  they  were  well  disposed  to  France;  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Minor  States  of  Germany  rendered  them  averse  to 
war ;  that  they  had  not  been  influenced  in  the  policy  they  had 
pursued  by  any  sympathies  for  Russia,  and  still  less  by  any  hos¬ 
tility  to  France ;  that  they  (the  Bamberg  Coalition)  could 
render  services  to  France,  inasmuch  as  their  disinclination  to 
war,  and  the  dangers  to  which  their  sovereignties  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  by  a  Continental  convulsion,  would  lead  them  equally  to 
oppose  any  coalition  which  might  hereafter  be  formed  against 
France  ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  that  they  had  opposed  taking 
part  in  the  war  against  Russia.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  policy  of  the  Bamberg  Coalition.  All  they  ask  for  is 
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peace;  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  will  league  them¬ 
selves  with  those  who  appear  the  strongest,  and  by  whom  they 
are  likely  to  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  sovereign  inde¬ 
pendence.* 

(Signed)  Augustus  Loftus. 

With  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  fore¬ 
going  despatch,  I  will  now  give  the  following  memor¬ 
andum,  which  I  wrote  in  1855,  contrasting  the  position 
of  Germany  at  that  period  with  that  of  the  Minor  Ger¬ 
man  States  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  “llhein- 
bund  ”  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  tracing  to  its  origin  the 
disunion  and  rivalry  of  the  two  great  German  Powers, 
which  then  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Germany  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  in  latter  years  has  acted  so  perniciously 
to  the  interests  of  Germany  and  of  Europe. 

What  has  been  generally  termed  the  “  German  Question  ” 
may  be  defined  in  the  latter  years  as  a  continual  rivalry 
and  friction  between  the  two  great  German  Powers  for 
supremacy  in  Germany.  It  has  shown  itself  at  various 
times  and  in  different  forms  since  1848,  and  while  assuming 
a  passive  character  when  no  prominent  agitation  existed, 
it  has  on  every  occasion  of  political  excitement  in  Europe 
burst  out  afresh  with  greater  intensity. 

To  endeavour  to  seek  its  origin,  we  may  perhaps  trace 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  despatch  was  written  eleven 
years  before  the  Austro-German  War  in  1866,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
entire  defeat  of  Austria  and  the’  South  Germau  States,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany,  and  _ 
the  formation  of  the  North  German  Confederation — Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  Nassau  being  annexed  to  Prussia.  The  Soutli  German  States 
paid  large  war  indemnities,  and  they  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  Prussia 
by  which  they  were  bound  in  the  event  of  war  to  place  their  armies  at  her 
disposal. 
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it  as  dating-  from  the  period  of  the  victories  of  the  great 
Frederick  and  the  conquest  of  Silesia.  In  the  subsequent 
wars  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  disunion  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  was  the  cause  of  the  subjugation  of 
Germany  by  France,  each  having  been  vanquished  in  turn 
by  Napoleon.  By  turns  each  looked  to  Paris  for  support, 
instead  of  joining  in  a  common  alliance  against  their  common 
enemy.  It  was  not  till  the  German  nation  was  moved 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  invader  that  the  independence 
of  Germany  was  achieved.  During  the  period  alluded  to 
the  smaller  States  coalesced  with  Napoleon  under  the  name 
of  the  “  Rheinbund  ”  or  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
through  their  aid  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  march  to  Vienna, 
to  Berlin,  and  even  to  Moscow.  It  was  from  this  period 
that  may  be  said  to  date  the  power  of  the  Minor  States 
of  Germany.  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  kingdoms  by  Napoleon;  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Duchies;  and  from  having 
been  previously  Electors  and  dependents  of  the  Emperors 
of  Germany,  they  now  assumed  an  independent  rank  and 
position  as  Sovereigns. 

On  the  termination  of  the  War  of  Liberation  in  1815, 
and  on  the  creation  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  these 
Sovereigns  and  Princes  preserved  the  independent  position 
which  they  had  acquired  by  treachery  to  Germany,  and  to 
each  was  granted  an  independent  position  in  a  Confederation 
in  which  all  the  members  were  on  an  equal  footing  of 
sovereignty. 

The  position  of  Germany  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Oriental  crisis  was  much  the  same  as  at  the  period  of  the 
“  Rheinbund  ”  ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Empire 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  disunited,  the  smaller  States  (from 
fear,  compulsion,  or  ambition)  looked  to  foreign  protection, 
and  Germany,  weakened  by  internal  divisions,  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  ambitious  rule  of  Napoleon. 

Is  not  the  present  condition  of  Germany  a  very  similar 
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one  ?  *  Does  not  the  rivalry,  not  to  say  discoi’dance,  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  now,  as  then,  inspire  both  with  hopes 
of  acquiring1  French  aid  under  another  Napoleon  for  the 
realisation  of  their  respective  ambitious  plans  in  Germany  ? 
The  Germany  of  to-day  is,  equally  with  the  Germany  at  the 
formation  of  the  “  Rheinbund/’  divided  into  three  groups — 
namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  group  of  Minor  States 
comprised  under  the  title  of  the  “Bamberg  Coalition.'’'’  This 
latter  group,  jealous  of  their  sovereignties,  and  fearful  of 
any  internal  changes  which  might  reduce  them  to  dependencies 
of  either  of  the  great  Powers,  endeavours  to  hold  the 
balance  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  without,  however, 
throwing  themselves  entirely  into  the  hands  of  either.  This 
triplicate  organisation,  so  adverse  to  the  national  interests 
and  the  national  aspirations,  renders  the  Confederation  power¬ 
less  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  arrests  every  attempt 
which  may  be  brought  forward  for  its  regeneration. 

The  evils  and  dangers  resulting  from  this  unfortunate 
division  in  Germany.,  however  ignored  apparently  by  the 
Governments,  are  fully  recognised  by  the  German  people. 
The  great  aim  of  the  German  nation  is  “  Unity/’  and  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  nation  is  making  every  endeavour 
to  bring  their  views  and  aspirations  to  a  successful  result. 
A  society  has  been  formed,  under  the  title  of  the  “  National 
Verem,”  which  has  made  and  is  making  great  progress 
in  acquiring  influence  and  power  over  the  masses.  Their 
object  is,  through  legal  and  constitutional  means,  to  bring 
about  united  action  for  all  practical  purposes  of  internal 
government,  and  for  giving  to  Germany  that  weight  in  the 
direction  of  external  policy  which  appertains  to  a  great 
Power.  They  have  no  wish  to  uproot  the  existing  smaller 
dynasties,  but  they  look  to  the  cession  by  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  central  Power  of  such  rights  of  sovereignty  as 
will  render  Germany  united,  both  with  regard  to  internal 
and  external  relations.  For  instance,  they  desire  to  see  the 
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military  power  of  the  Confederation  vested  under  one  authority; 
they  wish  that  all  diplomatic  representations  abroad  should  be 
centred  in  one  body ;  they  look  to  a  national  representation 
at  the  seat  of  the  central  Power. 

The  difficulties  of  realising  such  a  plan  are  no  doubt  consider¬ 
able,  and  great  opposition  will  be  raised  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
several  Sovereigns  and  Governments ;  nor,  it  is  feared,  will  the 
accomplishment  of  the  national  will  be  achieved  without  internal 
commotions ;  but  the  current  of  public  opinion  has  irrevocably 
set  in  this  direction,  and  even  the  most  timid  and  sceptical  ap¬ 
pear  to  entertain  no  doubts  of  its  ultimate  success. 

No  one  can  foresee  how,  or  by  what  means,  or  when,  the 
hoped-for  change  may  come ;  but  politicians  of  all  colours  co¬ 
incide  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  things  cannot 
long  continue  without  danger  to  the  internal  safety  of  Germany. 

The  future  policy  of  Prussia  is  looked  to  with  mixed  feelings 
of  hope  and  fear.  The  Liberal  party  in  Prussia  has  acquired  a 
position  and  an  influence  which,  if  judiciously  managed,  must 
inevitably  tend  to  place  in  her  hands  the  future  destinies  of 
Germany. 

Since  this  was  written,  in  1855,  the  popular  aim  of 
the  German  nation  has  been  attained,  and  in  the  mode 
graphically  prophesied  by  Prince  Bismarck — “  mit  Bint 
und  Eisen.” 

Germany  can  now  claim  to  rank  among  the  foremost 
of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  I  shall  have  occasion, 
later  in  this  work,  to  revert  to  the  great  events  by 
which  the  national  aspirations,  so  long  and  so  ardently 
looked  for,  have  been  happily  realised. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  Congress  of  Paris — Admission  of  Prussia — Peace  signed  on  March  30th — 
Secret  Treaty  between  England,  France,  and  Austria — Satisfaction  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  Conclusion  of  Peace  ;  Reasons  for  It — Russia  and 
France — Betrothal  of  the  Princess  Royal  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia — Birth  of  Prince  Imperial — Results  of  the  Crimean  War — Future 
Abstention  of  England  from  Continental  Wars. 

Early  in  1856  the  Congress  met  at  Paris  to  arrange 
definitely  the  terms  of  peace  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  Russia,  on  the  basis  of  the  Protocol  which 
had  been  signed  at  Vienna  in  December  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  y ear.  England  was  represented  by  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  and  Lord  Cowley,  Erance  by  Count  Walewski  anfi 
Baron  de  Bourgueney,  Austria  by  Count  Buol  and 
Baron  Hiibner,  Sardinia  by  Count  Cavour  and  Count 
Villa  Marina,  and  Russia  by  Count  Orloff  and  Baron 
Briinnow.  Prussia  did  not  at  first  receive  an  invita¬ 
tion,  and  was  only  admitted  on  the  18th  of  March, 
when  the  preparatory  work  had  been  concluded. 

The  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  were  received  with 
marked  distinction  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  it 
was  reported  at  the  time  that  at  the  first  audience  of 
Count  Orloff  with  the  Emperor,  on  referring  to  the 
terms  of  concessions  by  Russia,  Count  Orloff  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  Emperor,  saying,  “Prenez,  sire,  ce  que 
vous  croyez  juste.” 
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Peace  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  March.  A 
separate  secret  treaty  was  signed  also  on  the  15th  of 
April  between  England,  Prance,  and  Austria,  by  which 
the  contracting  parties  guaranteed  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  stipulated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  and  any 
infraction  of  that  treaty  “  would  be  considered  by  the 
contracting  parties  of  the  present  treaty  as  a  casus  belli. 
In  such  event  they  will  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the  necessary  measures,  and 
will  decide  without  delay  the  employment  of  their 
military  and  naval  forces.” 

We  have  since  seen  how  little  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  have  been  observed.  Russia  has  regained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  territory  ceded  in  Bessarabia,  and  the 
clauses  limiting  the  Russian  naval  forces  and  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  fortresses  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea  have  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  was  a  cause  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  war  had  served 
his  purpose,  but  it  imposed  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
finances  of  Prance,  and  without  the  possibility  of  his 
reaping  those  advantages  to  which  he  aspired.  He  was 
hampered  by  his  engagement  with  England  not  to  seek 
extension  of  territory  or  other  advantages  independent 
of  the  object  of  the  war.  He  had,  therefore,  nothing 
to  show  the  French  nation  which  could  compensate 
it  for  the  great  sacrifice  of  men  and  treasure.  The 
great  aim  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  to  wipe  out  the 
treaties  of  1815,  and  he  felt  that  this  could  never  be 
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effected  with  the  consent  of  England.  There  was  a 
burning  flame  within  his  breast  —  originating  in 
his  early  youth  —  to  liberate  the  Italian  nation 
from  the  Austrian  rule  and  influence,  which  weighed 
so  heavily  on  it,  and  to  restore  to  France  her  southern 
frontiers.  By  the  conclusion  of  peace,  therefore,  he  was 
relieved  of  the  unselfish  policy  which  England  during 
the  late  war  had  imposed. 

Russia  now  appeared  on  the  stage  with  an  olive- 
branch  in  her  hand,  and  obsequiously  sought  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  France.  Russia  had  expressed  sympathy  with 
Italy,  and  thus  offered  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
services  of  a  friend,  though  not,  perhaps,  those  of  an  ally. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  further  was  convinced  that 
Austria  would  never  assent  to  the  realisation  of  his 
plans,  neither  as  regarded  the  obliteration  of  the  treaties 
of  1815,  nor  the  freedom  of  Italy  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
that,  profiting  by  the  coldness  of  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  latter,  with  the  assurance  that  Russia 
would  take  no  part  in  opposing  or  counteracting  his 
plans. 

The  Emperor  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  seduc¬ 
tive  attempts  of  Russia  to  break  up  the  Anglo-French 
alliance. 

Early  in  1856  two  events  of  interest  and  importance 
took  place — namely,  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess  Royal 
of  England  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France  on  the  16th 
of  March. 
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The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Boyal  was  not  dictated 
by  any  political  motives,  but  was  purely  and  solely  one 
of  mutual  affection.  Frederick  William  I A  .  gave  his 
hearty  approval  to  this  marriage,  although  at  the  time 
there  was  a  party  at  Court  which  was  opposed  to  it  on 
political  grounds.  The  public  opinion  of  Prussia  was 
much  in  favour  of  the  marriage,  and  hailed  it  with 
delight ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  English  press, 
under  the  influence  of  narrow-minded  and  political 
feelings,  was  opposed  to  it,  and  commented  severely  on 
it.  But  in  after-years  they  condoned  their  errors,  and 
no  royal  persons  have  ever  been  more  highly  appreciated 
or  more  beloved,  or  have  been  more  cordially  received 
in  England,  than  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Germany. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  Paris  was  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  all  that  was  renowned  in  Europe  in  fashion, 
wealth,  the  arts,  and  literature.  Statesmen  and  politi¬ 
cians  of  all  creeds  flocked  to  Paris,  and  sought  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  while  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Court,  which  was  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe. 

At  Berlin  the  participation  of  Prussia  in  the  Congress 
of  Paris  had  given  satisfaction,  and  the  conclusion  of 
peace  had  relieved  all  minds  of  the  painful  feelings  which 
the  sad  devastation  of  the  war  had  inflicted.  Keconcilia- 
tion  dinners  were  given  at  the  British  and  Russian 
Legations,  and  while  the  past  was  obliterated,  harmony 
and  goodwill  were  restored. 

I  may  here  mention  a  curious  incident — namely,  that 
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it  was  mainly  through  a  secret  agent,  L -  (who  was 

personally  known  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon),  that  Prussia 
was  invited  to  the  Congress,  for  which  he  received  a  gold 
snuff-box  with  the  Emperor’s  chiffre.  This  secret  agent 
had  been  previously  employed  by  Baron  Manteulfel  in 
matters  of  a  private  and  delicate  nature,  and  was  utilised 
likewise  by  the  Court  party  for  similar  purposes. 

The  admission  of  Prussia  to  the  Congress  was  a 
prudent  and  politic  step.  In  opening  negotiations  for 
peace  after  a  wrar,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
enemy  of  to-day  may  become  the  friend  and  ally  of  to¬ 
morrow.  In  the  case  of  inviting  Prussia  to  the  Congress, 
there  were  special  circumstances  which  rendered  it  doubly 
politic  for  England  to  forget  and  obliterate  the  past, 
and  to  enter  on  a  path  of  reconciliation.  In  view  of  the 
approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  to  the  future 
heir  of  the  Prussian  throne,  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of 
England  to  evince  a  feeling  of  ill-will  by  an  act  which 
would  humiliate  Prussia  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  nation; 
nor  would  it  have  been  politic  to  have  thrown  her  into 
the  arms  of  France  or  Russia,  both  of  whom  were  favour¬ 
able  to  her  admission  to  the  Congress.  Our  Government 
acted  wisely  in  assenting  to  her  admission ;  for  without 
the  signature  of  Prussia  to  the  treaty,  serious  complica¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  might  have  arisen  later.  It  was  of 
great  importance,  therefore,  that  a  treaty  of  such  grave 
consequence  should  bear  the  signatures  of  all  the  leading 
European  Powers. 

The  invitation  to  Prussia  to  join  the  Congress  was 
favourably  received  by  the  King ;  and  Baron  Manteuffel, 
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the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Count  Hatzfeldt, 
the  Prussian  Minister  at  Paris,  were  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  Prussia. 

Baron  Manteuffel  had  been  the  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Prussia 
since  1850.  He  had  been  the  Prussian  representative  at 
Olmiitz,  and  had  signed  the  convention  with  Prince 
Schwarzenburg  which  then  prevented  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  This  convention,  by 
which  Prussia,  to  avoid  war,  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
Austria,  was  regarded  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the 
Prussian  generals  as  a  deep  humiliation  to  Prussia,  from 
which  she  only  recovered  by  her  victorious  campaign  of 
1866. 

In  1854,  on  declaring  in  the  Chamber  the  policy  of 
Prussia  on  the  Eastern  Question,  Baron  Manteuffel 
stated  that  Prussia  adhered  to  the  Vienna  Note  (the 
same  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia),  adding  that  Prussia  would  maintain  an  in¬ 
dependent  attitude,  and  would  resist  every  attempt  to 
force  her  hands  from  whatever  quarter,  and  that  she 
would  only  defend  Herman  interests.  This  policy  was. 
dictated  by  M.  cle  Bismarck  Schonhausen,  then  Minister 
at  Frankfort,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Court 
party  and  the  adviser  of  Frederick  William  IV. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  venture  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  results  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  the 
first  place,  I  may  say  it  broke  up  the  old  alliances  of 
Europe,  and  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Treaties 
of  Vienna.  In  my  early  days  in  diplomacy,  whenever  a 
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dispute  or  difference  arose  on  a  question  of  European 
law,  reference  was  made  to  the  Treaties  of  Vienna ;  hut 
since  the  revolution  in  France  they  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  set  aside  and  expunged.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  adverse  to  them, 
and  wished  their  extinction,  for  they  contained  an  ex¬ 
press  stipulation  that  no  member  of  the  Buonaparte 
family  should  ever  he  recognised  as  the  Sovereign  of 
France. 

Another  result  of  the  Crimean  War  was  to  further 
the  principle  of  “  nationalities,”  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  favour  “  les  grander  agglome¬ 
rations.'  The  Danubian  Principalities,  which  since  the 
war  have  been  formed  into  an  independent  State, 
offer  an  example  of  the  first ;  the  Gferman  and  Italian 
unities  portray  the  latter. 

A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  freedom  of 
thought,  to  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  to  a  desire  for 
liberty.  During  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  by 
Russia,  both  the  Russian  officers  and  men  imbibed  the 
Liberal  ideas  and  feelings  which  animate  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  those  Principalities,  and  contrasted  them  with 
the  servitude  under  which  they  lived  in  Russia  ;  and  on 
their  return  to  their  homes  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  Liberal  ideas  found  vent,  and  were  widely  circu¬ 
lated.  Their  effect  among  their  countrymen  must 
have  been  to  produce  discontent,  and  among  the  more 
enlightened  to  encourage  the  principles  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  “  Nihilism.”  Even  in  Turkey  the  Russian  soldiers 
discovered  that  the  much-despised  Turk  was  better  fed, 
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better  lodged,  and  in  better  circumstances  tban  their 
own  class  in  Russia. 

These  ideas  will  gradually  spread  and  penetrate 
among  the  masses,  and  must  inevitably,  sooner  or  later, 
by  violence  or  not,  lead  to  a  change  in  the  system  of 
government. 

Another  result  of  this  war,  it  may  be 
to  induce  Russia  to  abstain  from  future  aggressive  action 
against  Turkey.  She  has  had  a  severe  lesson  and  suf¬ 
fered  severe  losses,  and  she  has  discovered  that  Europe 
will  never  permit  her  to  be  possessed  of  Constantinople. 
She  may  be  assured  that  that  inheritance  will  not  fall 
to  her. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  war  to  the  victorious 
allies,  beyond  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for 
which  the  war  was  undertaken — namely,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  and  the 
renunciation  by  Russia  of  the  protectorate  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte — and  the  glory  of  vic¬ 
tory,  they  are  nil.  The  Western  Powers  demanded  no 
indemnity  for  the  war  expenses,  which,  I  think,  was  a 
mistake,  although  offering  a  noble  proof  of  their  dis¬ 
interestedness. 

In  the  later  wars  in  Europe  M.  de  Bismarck 
gave  them  the  character  of  a  commercial  transaction, 
and  imposed  on  Prance  an  indemnity  of  250  millions 
sterling ;  and  when  Jules  Favre  expressed  to  Count 
Bismarck  at  Versailles  his  utter  astonishment  at  this 
announcement,  observing  that  there  had  not  been  as 
many  minutes  since  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Count 
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Bismarck  cynically  replied,  J’ai  bien  poitrvu  pour 
cela  ;  je  vous  amene  quelquun  qui  date  de  la  creation  ” 
(a  Jew). 

Finally,  I  may  observe  that  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  subsequent  wars  in  1S66  and  in  1870  have  entirely 
transformed  the  European  alliances,  or  what  was  formerly 
termed  the  “  balance  of  power  in  Europe.”  Italy — once 
termed  by  Prince  Metternich  “  une  expression  geo- 
grapliique ” — has  become  a  great  Power;  United  Ger¬ 
many  now  represents  a  Power  of  over  forty  millions  of 
subjects ;  and  Austria-Hungary  of,  I  believe,  over 
thirty  millions.  These  three  Powers  have  joined  in  a 
convention  for  the  pi’eservation  of  peace.  This  formid¬ 
able  league  is  solely  for  defensive  purposes,  and  offers  no 
threatening  attitude  to  any  but  a  wilful  disturber  of 
the  European  peace. 

England,  under  the  able  administration  of  foreign 
affairs  by  Lord  Salisbury,  may  be  satisfied  that 
her  interests,  her  honour,  and  her  dignity  will  be 
thoroughly  safeguarded  in  his  hands. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  moment  is  pro¬ 
pitious  for  England  to  place  herself  on  a  thoroughly  good 
footing  with  Russia.  We  are,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  once 
said,  the  two  Asiatic  Powers.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  common  interests  in  the  promotion  of  civilisation 
and  in  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
our  extended  spheres,  without  jealousy  and  without 
seeking  aggrandisement.  There  has  been  too  much 
distrust  on  either  part,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  by 
a  frank  and  unreserved  understanding  we  could  work 
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harmoniously  together,  and  thereby  eradicate  all  past 
feelings  of  enmity  and  distrust. 

The  constitutional  form  of  government  in  England 
precludes  her  from  entering  into  alliances  with  foreign 
Powers,  unless  for  a  special  object  defined  at  the  time 
by  the  circumstances  which  have  originated  it.  The 
policy  pursued  by  England  is  to  be  free  from  all  binding 
engagements,  and  to  treat  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
as  they  arise,  according  to  their  merits,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  equity  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  evinced  by  public  opinion.  England  is  only 
bound  by  two  guarantees — namely,  the  guarantee  of  the 
neutrality  and  independence  of  Switzerland  and  of  Bel¬ 
gium — but  both  these  guarantees  are  naturall}r  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  fulfilment  by  the  other  contracting  Powers 
of  similar  engagements ;  for  it  would  be  a  Quixotic 
policy  for  England  alone  to  intervene  if  other  European 
Powers,  co-guarantors  with  her,  refused  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  longer  any  European  law  as  laid  down 
by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  in  1815,  to  which  the  weaker 
States  can  appeal,  as  formerly,  against  the  strong.  It 
is  the  law  of  might,  and  not  right,  which  is  now  the  de¬ 
ciding  arbiter.  The  treaties  of  Zurich  between  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  of  Frankfort  between  Germany 
and  France,  are  separate  treaties  between  the  belligerent 
Powers,  and  have  never  been  formally  recognised  by  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  cannot  therefore  be  said  to 
bear  a  European  character.  In  fact,  it  was  justly 
observed  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  dispute,  “  Quit  ny  a  plus  d' Europe” 
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As  regards  the  future  external  policy  of  England, 
we  have  the  experience  of  the  costly  and  sanguinary 
wars  of  Mr.  Pitt  against  Napoleon  I.,  which  continued 
scarcely  without  interruption  for  above  fifteen  years, 
which  crowned  England  with  glory,  hut  imposed  on 
her  future  generations  a  colossal  debt,  for  which  we  are 
now  suffering  (for  when  we  did  not  fight,  we  subsidised). 
This  policy  is,  I  hope,  happily  discarded.  The  public 
opinion  of  England  is  daily  becoming  more  averse  to  war, 
more  averse  to  the  participation  of  England  in  Con¬ 
tinental  disputes  in  which  her  interests  are  not  directly 
concerned,  and  she  can  see  with  perfect  indifference 
and  without  detriment  to  herself  a  change  of  frontiers 
among  the  European  Powers.  Although  we  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  Free  Trade,  which  permits  the  free 
admission  into  England  of  European  products  with  few 
exceptions,  nearly  all  the  Continental  States  have 
responded  to  our  generous  system  by  an  increase  of 
Protective  duties,  thus  annulling  the  very  name  of  Free 
Trade  by  giving  it  a  unilateral  character.  I  trust 
therefore  that  when  the  “  deluge  ”  predicted  by  Prince 
Metternich  shall  come — and  come  it  will — we  may  be 
calm  and  patient  observers  of  the  storm,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet  to  protect  our  shores,  our  colonies,  and  our 
commerce,  but  without  participating  in  a  crisis  which 
we  have  not  created,  and  in  which  neither  the  honour 
nor  the  interests  of  our  country  are  involved. 
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The  NeufcMtel  Question  ;  Conversation  thereon  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia  in 
1856  at  Cohlentz — Mission  of  M.  de  Bismarck  Schonhausen  to  Paris 
—Visit  of  Prince  Napoleon  to  Berlin — Audience  of  His  Imperial  Highness — 
Ball  at  French  Legation — Conversation  with  His  Imperial  Highness  ;  his 
Reception  at  Berlin. 

In  1857  the  Neufchatel  Question  came  on  the  European 
tapis.  It  was  one  or  those  questions  which  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  once  observed  “resembled  a  small  allumette ,  which 
could  set  fire  to  the  house.”  M.  de  Bismarck,  the 
confidential  adviser  of  Frederick  William  IV.  and  the 
trusted  agent  of  the  Court  party,  was  then  sent  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  relative  to  the  passage  of  Prussian  troops 
through  Prance  should  a  military  expedition  against 
Switzerland  he  decided  on. 

The  Principality  of  Neufchatel  had  been  a  fiefdom  of 
the  Crown  of  Prussia  since  1707,  though  not  forming  an- 
integral  portion  of  the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and  was 
connected  with  Prussia  solely  by  a  personal  union 
through  the  Sovereign.  In  1848  the  revolutionary  party 
in  Neufchatel  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Prussia,  and 
introduced  into  the  Principality  the  republican  institu¬ 
tions  of  Switzerland,  of  which  it  was  constituted  a  new 
canton.  In  1855  the  royalist  party  in  the  new  canton, 
with  the  aged  Count  Pourtales  at  their  head,  endeavoured 
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to  restore  tlie  former  state  of  tilings,  and  to  reinstate  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  They  seized  the 
town  and  castle,  hut  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers 
from  the  adjoining  cantons,  and  their  attempt  utterly 
failed,  the  greater  part  being  made  prisoners.  The  King 
(Frederick  William  IY.)  determined  to  go  to  their  rescue 
by  military  force,  and  the  question  in  1857  was  assum¬ 
ing  grave  proportions. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1856,  I  was  sent  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  inspect  and  report  on  the 
state  of  the  British  Consulate  at  Cologne. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  were  then  residing 
at  Coblentz,  and,  having  been  intimate  with  their  Royal 
Highnesses  for  twenty  years,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
paying  my  respects  to  them.  I  was  graciously  invited 
to  the  royal  table,  and  requested  to  come  before  the 
dinner-hour,  as  His  Royal  Highness  wished  to  speak  to 
me  on  certain  matters. 

His  Royal  Highness  opened  on  the  Neufchatel  Question — a 
question,  he  said,  that  he  had  deeply  at  heart,  and  which  regarded 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  honour  of  the  country.  I 
found  His  Royal  Highness  calm,  though  with  a  determined  and 
exalted  view  of  the  Prussian  rights  and  the  exigencies  of  Prussian 
military  honour.  He  went  through  the  question,  laying  stress 
always  on  the  incontestable  rights  of  the  Prussian  Sovereign,  the 
legality  of  the  royalist  insurrection,  the  illegality  of  the  existing 
government  of  the  canton,  and  deducing  therefrom  the  necessity 
for  Switzerland  to  acknowledge  her  wrong  towards  Prussia  by  a 
release  of  the  royalist  prisoners,  which  would  amount  to  a  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  Swiss  Government  of  the  Sovereign  rights  of  the 
King.  His  Royal  Highness  set  forth  prominently  the  great 
moderation  of  the  King,  saying  that  he  would  never  have 
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conceded  as  much  as  His  Majesty  was  disposed  to  do.  His  Royal 
Highness  observed  that  the  question  had  been  continually  argued 
on  a  false  basis,  “  Qu’elle  ne  sort  ait  pas  cl’un  cercle  vicieux.”  He 
said  he  took  his  stand  on  the  Protocol  of  1852,  which  Protocol 
had  lately  been  again  accepted  and  recognised  by  all  Germany 
and  Europe  ;  that  all  the  Powers  had  thereby  acknowledged  the 
just  and  incontestable  rights  of  Prussia,  and,  having  done  so, 
could  not  justly  oppose  her  in  asserting  her  rights — at  the  point 
of  the  sword  if  other  conciliatory  means  failed.  “  But,”  said  His 
Royal  Highness,  “  if  you  (England),  in  consequence  of  coercive 
measures,  threaten  to  blockade  our  ports,  and  if  France  were  to 
place  an  army  of  observation  on  the  Rhine,  we  could  not,  of 
course,  expect  to  carry  out  our  measures  of  coercion.'”  His  Royal 
Highness  also  dwelt  largely  on  the  increased  opposition  of 
Switzerland  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  views  entertained 
by  England  and  France.  “  So  it  was,”  said  His  Royal  Highness, 
“  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  If,  on  the  first  violation 
of  the  Turkish  territory  by  Russia,  all  Europe,  with  Germany, 
had  held  a  decided  and  united  language,  Russia  must  have  given 
way.  It  was  the  want  of  unity  and  energetic  language  that 
brought  on  that  war,  and  the  same  may  occur  in  Switzerland/'’ 
He  repeated  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  given  verbal  assurances 
both  to  the  English  and  French  Governments  that  he  would 
renounce  his  rights,  but  it  was  evident  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
Switzerland  but  a  humiliation  of  Prussia. 

I  replied  to  His  Royal  Highness  that  it  appeared  to  me  that 
much  misconception  and  many  illusions  existed  at  Berlin  as  to 
the  part  which  England  and  France  had  taken  in  this  question. 
England,  I  said,  had  acted  as  the  true  friend  of  Prussia  by 
attempting  to  effect  what  was  possible.  France,  wishing  to  appear 
as  the  dominant  actor  on  the  European  stage,  had,  without  even 
consulting  England,  taken  a  line  of  her  own,  which  was  certainly 
the  most  flattering  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  was  useless,  and 
had  since  proved  to  be  wholly  without  result.  Then,  again,  the 
information  received  at  Berlin  and  that  received  in  London  wholly 
differed  as  to  the  assent  or  willingness  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
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to  assent  to  Prussian  coercion.  Por  my  part — whatever  personal 
concessions  the  Emperor  Napoleon  might  he  disposed  to  make  to 
the  King  of  Prussia — I  did  not  think  that  public  opinion  in 
France  would  be  favourable  to  an  invasion  of  Swiss  territory  by 
Prussia,  and  I  referred  to  the  guarantee  of  Swiss  neutrality  by 
the  European  Powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

I  observed  that  the  German  States  were  lukewarm  on  the 
subject,  and  for  a  natural  reason — namely,  from  an  indisposition 
to  arouse  the  democratic  feeling  in  Germany,  which  would  in¬ 
evitably  occur  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  and  Republican  cause  of 
Switzerland. 

I  referred  to  the  anomalous  position  of  Neufchatel.  It 
might  happen,  by  the  old  constitution  which  was  recognised  by 
Prussia,  that  if  Switzerland  were  engaged  in  war  with  Prussia, 
the  Neufchatel  contingent  of  the  Swiss  army,  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  might  he  called  upon  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  legitimate  Sovereign ;  and  this  had  once  actu¬ 
ally  occurred,  for  the  Neufchatelois  had  taken  part,  against 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Was,  therefore, 
a  Principality  of  this  nature  worth  the  loss  of  a  single  human 
life  ? 

The  Prince  with  warmth  referred  to  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  the  King  had  been  robbed  of  Neufchatel,  and  said  that  in 
his  opinion  a  corps  of  15,000  men  should  have  been  sent  at  the 
time  to  occupy  a  portion  of  Swiss  territory  as  a  gage  materiel. 
He  said  that  this  had  been  proposed  at  a  council,  but  the  King 
had  determined  not  to  act  without  previous  concert  with  the 
Powers  who  had  signed  the  Protocol. 

My  object  was  to  urge  a  conciliatory  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  question  in  the  interest  of  Prussia  and 
of  Europe,  for  it  was  a  spark  which  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  revolutionary  flame  if  military  coercion  had 
been  resorted  to  by  Prussia.  On  my  return  to  Berlin  I 
addressed  an  official  report  of  my  conversation  with  the 
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Prince  of  Prussia  to  my  chief,  Lord  Bloomfield,  which 
he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Early  in  1857  Herr  von  Bismarck  Schonhausen  was 
sent  to  Paris  on  a  secret  mission  to  confer  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
passage  of  Prussian  troops  through  France  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  is  more  than  probable,  from  revelations  which 
have  since  come  to  light,  that  M.  cle  Bismarck  did  not 
go  on  this  occasion  empty-handed,  and  that  he  profited 
on  his  own  responsibility  of  the  opportunity  pour  tater 
le  terrain ,  and  to  discover  how  far  the  views  of  the 
Emperor  in  regard  to  the  European  position  could  he 
utilised  or  brought  into  harmony  with  his  ambitious 
designs. 

It  was  once  said — it  may  have  been  on  this  occasion 
— that  M.  de  Bismarck,  on  being  asked  the  object  of 
his  visit  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris,  replied, 
“II  est  trop  honnete ;  jy  vais  pour  le  corrompre 
Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pupil 
had  much  to  learn  from  the  preceptor. 

The  Emperor  was  friendly,  hut  could  not  assent  to, 
the  passage  of  a  Prussian  army  through  Alsace,  as  it 
would  have  caused  too  much  excitement  in  Prance. 
The  reason  for  thus  applying  to  the  Emperor  was  that 
Austria  had  raised  difficulties  as  to  the  right  of  Prussia 
to  take  military  measures  of  this  character  without  the 
assent  of  the  Germanic  Diet.  Consequently  Austria 
had  instigated  the  South  German  States  to  refuse  the 
passage  of  a  Prussian  army  through  their  territory. 
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These  negotiations  were,  however,  happily  solved  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  having  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  Austria  and  Switzerland.  A  Conference  of  the 
Powers  which  had  signed  the  Protocol  of  1852  was  held 
at  Paris,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  royalist  prisoners  had  been  released. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1857,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  as  follows  : — ■ 

\_Extract.~] 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  Baron  Manteuffel  in  regard  to  the 
Neufchatel  Question,  he  said  that  the  King  had  determined  to 
abandon  altogether  the  indemnity  of  one  million  of  francs  from 
Switzerland,  and  was  contented  to  waive  the  question  of  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  provided  that  concessions  were  made 
in  regard  to  the  Church  property  and  the  elective  franchise.  In 
regard  to  the  Church  property,  the  King  felt  that  it  had  been 
alienated  from  that  Establishment  by  an  act  which  he  considered 
to  be  illegal,  and  that  he  felt  himself  in  conscience  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  restitution  of  that  property  to  its  legal  possessors 
and  administrators. 

During  the  progress  of  these  negotiations,  Prince 
Napoleon  arrived  at  Berlin  charged  with  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
ostensible  object  of  his  visit  to  the  Prussian  Court  was 
to  present  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
the  Prince  of  Prussia.  The  real  motive  was  to  induce 
the  King  to  accept  the  treaty  drawn  up  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Paris,  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Neufchatel  Question,  as  also  to 
sound  M.  de  Bismarck  as  to  the  “compensation” 
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scheme  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  France  in  the 
event  of  the  Prussian  territory  being  enlarged. 

Prince  Napoleon  was  received  at  Berlin  with  great 
cordiality  and  distinction  by  the  King  and  Eoyal 
Family,  with  much  curiosity  and  respect  by  the  people. 
The  King  ordered  the  same  apartments  to  be  prepared 
for  him  in  the  “  Alte  Schloss,”  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806.  His  Imperial  Highness  re¬ 
ceived  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  were  presented  by  the 
French  Minister,  the  Marquis  de  Moustier.  When  I 
was  talking  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  the  aged  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
he  observed  to  me  that  he  had  stood  on  that  very  spot 
fifty  years  before  at  the  Court  held  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  in  1806,  and  that  I  could  well  understand 
his  reflections  on  the  present  occasion. 

After  the  general  presentation  the  Prince  signified 
to  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  his  wish  to  receive  Baron 
Briinnow  and  myself  in  a  private  audience.  We  were 
the  only  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  whom  the 
Prince  paid  this  compliment.  The  following  is  the 
report  of  my  audience  to  Lord  Clarendon  : — 


[. Extract.'] 

Berlin ,  May  IZtJi,  1857. 

On  the  termination  of  Baron  Briinnow’s  audience,  which 
lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  His  Highness  received  me  alone, 
in  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  manner  referring  to  the  happy 
alliance  which  existed  between  our  two  nations,  and  which  had 
been  productive  of  such  beneficial  results.  The  Prince  at  once 
opened  on  the  Neufchatel  Question.  He  said  that  he  had 
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brought  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  in  which,  in  the 
most  amiable  terms,  the  Emperor  expressed  his  great  desire  for  a 
settlement  of  that  question  by  the  acceptance  by  His  Majesty  of 
the  treaty  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  the  Conference 
of  Paris.  The  Prince  stated  that  he  had  already  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  King  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  had  represented 
to  His  Majesty  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  the  treaty,  and 
that  Switzerland  by  her  prompt  adherence  to  it  had  placed  her¬ 
self  in  an  advantageous  position  as  regarded  the  Conference. 
His  Highness  said  that  “  he  had  found  the  King  well  disposed  to 
bring  the  question  to  an  end,  and  that  on  leaving  His  Majesty 
he  had  said  to  him,  ‘  Quant  a  V affaire  de  Neufchdtel  elle  est 
done  arretee  j  je  vous  enverrai  demain  Manteuffel.’ ” 

On  closing  his  conversation  on  the  Neufchatel  Question,  His 
Highness  reverted  to  his  visit  to  the  Prussian  Court,  stating 
that  it  had  no  other  object  but  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  their 
Prussian  Majesties.  He  said  that  he  had  taken  occasion  to 
assure  them  (here,  I  presume,  His  Highness  referred  to  the  King 
and  his  Government)  that  the  alliance  between  England  and 
France  was  on  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  footing;  that  it  was 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  Emperor  to  maintain  the  alliance,  for 
that  it  was  of  mutual  value  to  the  interests  of  both  countries, 
and  was  likewise  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  He 
said  that  the  Emperor  was  also  desirous  of  maintaining  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  Prussia,  but  he  added  that  he  had  clearly 
given  them  here  to  understand  that  it  could  only  be  in  community 
with  their  alliance  with  England,  and  not  apart  from  it  (“  et pas 
en  deliors  de  cette  alliance,”  were  His  Highness’s  exact  words) ; 
and  he  had  stated  that  he  felt  that  this  would  be  received  with 
the  greater  pleasure  inasmuch  as  the  relations  of  Prussia  with 
England  were  shortly  to  be  consolidated  by  a  personal  union 
between  the  two  families. 

I  expressed  the  gratification  it  afforded  me  to  hear  these  senti¬ 
ments  from  His  Imperial  Highness,  and  declared  that  I  should 
have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  reporting  them  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  I  said  that  it  was  the  more  gratifying  to  me  to 
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receive  these  assurances  from  his  own  lips,  as  I  knew  that  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made — and,  indeed,  were  still  being  continued 
— in  a  certain  quarter  to  loosen,  if  not  to  sever,  the  intimate 
alliance  between  England  and  France,  but  that  I  felt  convinced 
that  it  rested  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  removed  or  endangered 
by  trivial  circumstances,  and  that  the  two  nations,  having 
fought  and  bled  together  in  one  cause  for  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
would  be  as  cordially  united  in  peace  for  the  safety  and  repose 
of  Europe  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  common  interests. 

Prince  Napoleon  observed  that  it  was  true  that  such  illusory 
hopes  had  been  entertained,  but  he  said  that  no  direct  proposal 
of  such  a  nature  had  been  made — referring,  I  presume,  to  the 
frequent  reports  which  had  been  spread  of  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia. 

Prince  Napoleon  said  that  in  his  opinion  England  and  France 
should  always  act  in  concert  on  all  European  questions,  remarking 
that  they  had  common  interests.  He  especially  referred  to  Italy 
and  America,  stating  that  when  differences  of  opinion  arose,  they 
should  be  settled  by  friendly  and  mutual  concessions.  I  cordially 
concurred  in  His  Highness’s  opinion,  observing  that  to  maintain 
complete  harmony  neither  should  advance  on  any  political  ques¬ 
tion  without  previous  concert  with  the  other. 

His  Hi  ghness  then  referred  to  the  visit  to  Paris  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  saying  that  he  had  been  received  with  the 
courtesy  and  distinction  due  to  an  Imperial  Prince,  who  not  long 
since  had  been  their  enemy;  but  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
most  careful  on  this — as  he  was  on  all  occasions — to  prove  his 
regard  for  Her  Majesty  by  immediately,  on  learning  the  death 
of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  putting  off  the  fetes  which  were 
to  have  taken  place  in  his  honour. 

His  Highness  then  touched  on  the  question  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  I  observed  to  His  Highness  that  here  was  a 
question  where  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  were  essentially 
applicable,  for  England  and  France  could  only  have  one  common 
object  in  view — namely,  that  of  establishing  the  governments  of 
those  provinces  on  such  a  footing  as  would  best  secure  their  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity* 
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His  Highness  replied  that  the  question  of  the  union  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  had  been  first  broached  and  partially 
agreed  to  at  the  Congress  of  Paris ;  that  in  his  opinion  the 
first  object  was  to  prevent  their  falling  under  the  influence  of 
Russia ;  that  for  this  reason  he  personally  was  in  favour  of  the 
union,  but  solely  on  one  condition — namely,  that  these  provinces 
should  be  formed  into  an  independent  State,  with  a  foreign  prince 
at  their  head,  who  should  be  selected  by  common  agreement 
between  England  and  France  with  hereditary  succession. 

I  replied  to  His  Highness  that  I  was  not  informed  of  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  this  question,  as  they 
had  implicitly  reserved  their  opinions,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  until  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  had  been  received. 

His  Imperial  Highness,  in  again  referring  to  the  necessity  of 
a  strict  alliance  between  England  and  France,  made  use  of  a  very 
remarkable  phrase.  He  said  frankly  to  me  that  France  did  not 
wish  to  see  an  intimate  alliance  between  England  and  Austria : 
“ laissez  tornber  cela,et  nous  laisserons  tomber  la  Russie :  meltons 
les  dehors,  et  entendons  nous.”  * 

To  this  observation  I  made  no  reply.  After  a  conversation 
o£  a  full  bourns  duration  my  audience  terminated,  the  Prince 
observing  that  he  was  no  diplomatist,  and  that  his  observations 
were  solely  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  his  own  personal 
opinions. 

Three  days  after  this  interview  I  had  another 
interesting  conversation  with  Prince  Napoleon  at  a  ball 
given  in  his  honour  by  the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  at 
which  their  Majesties  and  all  the  Court  were  present. 
The  Prince  on  this  occasion  wore  for  the  first  time  the 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  which  he  had  just  received 
from  the  King. 

*  From  this  observation  it  is  evident  that  His  Highness  was  cognisant 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  designs  for  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
plans  then  brewing  in  the  Emperor’s  mind  against  Austria ;  and  no  doubt 
he  found  in  M.  de  Bismarck  an  able  and  willing  listener. 
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On  the  15tli  of  May  I  reported  as  follows  to  Lord 
Clarendon  : — 

In  the  course  of  conversation  His  Imperial  Highness  referred 
to  the  question  of  Denmark  and  the  Duchies.  He  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  differences  which 
had  arisen  between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Germany  on  the  other,  would  he  the  entire  separation  of 
the  Duchies  from  Denmark.  He  remarked  that  in  such  an  event 
Denmark  proper  should  he  added  to  Sweden,  to  form  with 
Norway  one  great  Scandinavian  State,  of  which  Gothenburg 
would  he  the  central  capital. 

His  Imperial  Highness  added  that  it  was  for  our  interest,  as 
well  as  for  the  interest  of  France,  that  there  should  be  a  Northern 
State  capable  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  “  There 
are/’’  said  His  Imperial  Highness,  “  three  points  to  be  guarded 
against  as  regards  Russia — namely,  (1)  the  Black  Sea  and 
Turkey;  (2)  Warsaw,  where  she  pushes  into  Germany;  and 
(3)  the  Baltic.  We  have  checked  her  in  the  East,  and  pro¬ 
vided  against  her  aggrandisement  in  that  quarter.  By  creating 
a  powerful  Scandinavian  State  in  the  Baltic,  which  would 
necessarily  lean  for  support  on  the  Western  Powers,  we  should 
establish  a  firm  bulwark  against  her  in  the  North/’’ 

I  replied  to  His  Imperial  Highness  that  it  appeared  to  me 
that  such  a  plan  for  controlling  Russia  was  illusory  and  im¬ 
practicable.  For  its  realisation  the  present  Danish  dynasty 
must  become  extinct;  and  even  in  such  event,  to  whom  were 
the  Duchies  to  fall?  for  I  believed  that  they  were  far  less 
disposed  towards  Prussia  than  towards  Denmark.  I  addressed 
these  observations  to  His  Highness  with  a  view  to  learn  rather 
his  views  than  to  express  my  own  opinions.  His  Highness  said, 
with  some  animation,  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  their 
reverting  to  Prussia.  He  said  they  might  be  given  to  Prince 
Christian,  who  has  been  named  as  the  eventual  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark. 

Idis  Highness  terminated  the  conversation  with  remarking 
that  it  was  his  conviction  that  this  question  would  be  some  day 
solved  in  the  way  he  had  mentioned,  but  that  it  was  apparently 
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neither  a  question  for  Germany  nor  Sweden,  but  solely  for 
Denmark  to  decide. 

I  was  not  edified  by  His  Highnesses  speculative  and  imagina¬ 
tive  ideas,  and  I  replied  to  His  Imperial  Highness  by  quoting 
the  French  maxim L’Aomme propose,  I) leu  dispose.” 

Before  his  departure  Prince  Napoleon  honoured  me 
by  his  presence  at  dinner,  to  which  the  Marquis  de 
Moustier,  the  French  Ambassador,  Count  Bismarck,  and 
other  distinguished  personages  of  the  Court  and  society, 
were  invited. 

In  the  year  1857  the  King  of  Prussia  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  at  Pillnitz  on  his  return  journey  from  Vienna. 
His  Majesty  had  been  for  some  time  in  failing  health, 
and  was  said  to  he  suffering  from  a  commencement  of  a 
softening  of  the  brain.  Being  unable  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  State,  and  his  medical  advisers  having  recom¬ 
mended  the  strictest  repose  and  abstinence  from  mental 
occupation,  His  Majesty  committed  the  transaction  of 
all  business  of  State  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia  as  his 
representative  and  as  acting  in  his  name.  These  powers 
were  only  conferred  for  three  months,  and  were  re¬ 
peatedly  renewed  till  1858,  when  the  King,  finding  him¬ 
self  unable  to  resume  the  reins  of  Government,  definitively 
committed  them  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia  with  the  title 
of  Begent. 

Since  the  signature  of  the  Convention  with  Austria 
at  Olmiitz,  by  which  Prussia,  to  preserve  peace,  had 
ingloriously  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  Prince 
Schwarzenburg,  and  which  was  considered  by  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  as  humiliating  to  Prussia,  the  relations 
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between  the  Prince  and  bis  brother  the  King  bad  become 
very  strained.  The  opinions  His  Royal  Highness  bad 
expressed  during  the  Crimean  War,  unfavourable  to 
Russia  and  the  policy  pursued  by  Prussia,  bad  produced 
a  schism,  which  gradually  alienated  him  from  the  Court 
and  from  tlie  intimacy  of  the  King.  There  bad  been 
likewise  formed  a  small  party  of  politicians,  members  of 
the  Prussian  Legislature,  in  opposition  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  clustered  around  the  Prince,  and  were  re¬ 
garded  as  his  counsellors  and  advisers,  and  who  were 
designated  as  the  “  Prince’s  Party.”  It  wras  composed 
of  Herr  von  Usedom,  Count  Albert  Pourtales,  Count 
Robert  Goltz,  Herr  von  Bethman  Hollweg,  Herr  von 
Auerswald,  Baron  Schleinitz,  Herr  von  Bunsen,  and 
others.  They  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Baron  Man- 
teuffel  and  to  the  reactionary  doctrines  of  General  von 
Gerlach  and  others  who  formed  the  (Russian)  Court  party. 

The  position  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  therefore 
one  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  but  the  principles  of 
honour  and  fidelity  to  the  King  wdiich  so  distinguished 
His  Royal  Highness  would  never  allow  him  to  permit 
any  intrigues,  or  to  take  any  action  in  opposition  to  his 
Sovereign.  He  therefore  retired  to  Coblentz,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  King  Governor-in-Chief  of  the 
Rhenish  Province. 

During  his  provisional  administration  of  tliQ  affairs 
of  State  from  1857  to  the  7tli  of  October,  185S,  he 
governed  in  the  King’s  name,  continuing  Baron  Man- 
teuffel  in  power,  and  refraining  from  any  changes  in  the 
administration  of  affairs. 
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On  the  2 6 tli  of  October,  1858,  His  Royal  Highness 
was  solemnly  installed  as  Regent  in  the  White  Hall  of 
the  palace,  and  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Landtag,  before  whom  he  took  the  prescribed  oath  to 
observe  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy. 

On  the  5th  of  November  following,  he  dismissed  the 
whole  Manteuffel  Ministry,  and  appointed  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Baron  Sclileinitz  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  members  of  the  new  Ministry  included  Herrn 
von  Auerswald,  Plot  well,  General  von  Bonin,  Patow, 
Puckler,  Bethman  Hollweg — all  of  Liberal  principles, 
many  of  whom  I  have  already  referred  to  as  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  the  Regent. 

This  change  of  administration  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  country.  It  was  termed  the 
“New  Era.”  It  was  generally  hoped  that  after  the  nerve¬ 
less,  colourless,  weak,  and  vacillating  policy,  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  of  the  previous  Administration,  a 
vigorous  and  patriotic  policy  would  succeed  in  giving 
life  to  Prussia,  and  through  her  to  Germany.  Herr  von 
Bismarck,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Frankfort,  was  im¬ 
mediately  recalled  and  appointed  Minister  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

The  Prince  Regent  was  now  enabled  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  army, 
to  which  his  mind  had  for  some  time  been  devoted.  At 
the  last  mobilisation  of  the  army  during  the  Hessian 
difficulty,  it  had  exhibited  the  serious  defects  of  the 
system  then  existing.  The  Regent  introduced  an 
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entirely  new  organisation,  which  not  only  tended  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  but  greatly  to  in¬ 
crease  its  strength,  and  by  his  perseverance — regardless 
of  all  obstacles  and  opposition  of  the  Second  Chamber — • 
raised  the  army  to  that  strength  and  efficiency  which 
enabled  it  to  achieve  the  triumph  of  victory  in  the  wars 
of  1866  and  1870. 

The  change  of  Ministry  in  Prussia  was  viewed  in 
England  with  great  satisfaction,  and  the  government  of 
the  Prince  Pegent  was  looked  to  with  hopeful  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  dismissal  of  the  Manteuffel  Ministry  and  the 
introduction  of  the  “New  Era”  were,  however,  differently 
viewed  by  the  other  European  Governments.  At  Paris 
it  made  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  much  engrossed  with  the 
thought  of  a  Pus  si  an  alliance,  and  who  hoped  through 
that  alliance  to  counteract  the  currents  which  pre¬ 
dominated  at  Berlin  in  opposition  to  his  policy.  It  was 
known  that  the  new  Ministry  was  composed  of  men  who 
had  been  strongly  opposed  to  Russia  and  to  the  policy  of 
the  Court  party,  and  were  supporters  of  the  Liberal  and 
National  policy  of  the  Prince  Pegent.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon — who  even  at  this  period  had  decided  on  war 
with  Austria,  and  regarded  that  war  as  a  prelude  to  a 
campaign  on  the  Phine — felt  that  this  change  of 
Ministry  in  Prussia  completely  crippled  his  ambitious 
schemes  and  hopes,  attributing  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  as  indicating  the  formation  of  a 
German  ligue  against  Prance.  Pull  light  has  never 
fallen  on  the  secret  political  machinations  which  were 
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discussed  between  tbe  Emperor  and  Count  Bismarck  at 
Biarritz  and  elsewhere  in  1850  and  later  years;  but  some 
clue  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  revelations  which 
have  since  been  published  in  regard  to  confidential  com¬ 
munications  that  passed  between  Count  Bismarck  and 
Monsieur  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambassador,  previous  to 
the  war  with  Austria  on  the  question  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
ot  Luxemburg,  to  which  I  shall  later  refer  more  fully. 
The  fact  is  that  Count  Bismarck,  with  the  chan  ire  of 

o 

Ministry,  had  ceased  to  be  the  ruling  adviser  on  foreign 
affairs,  as  he  had  been  under  Frederick  William  IV.,  or 
the  confidant  of  Persigny,  as  he  had  been  as  early  as 
1851,  when  the  latter  offered  to  Prussia  Flolstein, 
Hanover,  and  Electoral  Hesse  for  her  support  in  the 
Italian  War.  This  offer  was  renewed  in  February. 
1859,  but  the  Prince  Begent  rejected  the  proposal, 
without  even  giving  it  a  moment’s  consideration.  This 
occurred  at  the  very  time  when  Lord  Cowley  arrived  at 
Vienna,  bearer  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.* 

Nor  was  the  change  of  Ministry  in  Prussia  less 
distasteful  to  Count  Cavour,  and  he  expressed,  in 
writing  to  Count  Barral,  the  Sardinian  Minister  at 
Frankfort,  his  fears  that  it  might  have  serious  con¬ 
sequences  in  regard  to  his  policy.  He  accordingly  sent 
the  Marquis  de  Pepoli  to  Diisseldorf  to  see  his  relative, 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  to  endeavour  to  gain  the 
support  of  Prussia  in  the  future  war  between  Sardinia 
and  Austria,  or  her  neutrality.  The  Marquis  de  Pepoli 

*  Bismarck’s  “  Denltwurdujheiten” 
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visited  Paris  on  his  route  to  Diisseldorf,  to  acquaint  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  with  the  nature  of  his  mission.  The 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern  received  his  relative  with 
much  cordiality,  but  declined  to  take  any  binding 
engagement. 

Count  Cavour,  on  receiving  Pepoli’s  verbal  report, 
said :  “  What  may  not  be  signed  to-day,  will  he  signed 
in  the  future.  Prussia  will  inevitably  be  later  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  the  ‘  nationality  ideas.’  The  alliance  of 
Prussia  with  an  extended  Piedmont  is  inscribed  in  the 
book  of  the  future.” 

Subsequently,  in  July,  1858,  after  his  interview  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Plombieres,  at  which  were 
arranged  the  secret  plans  for  the  war  against  Austria, 
Count  Cavour  visited  Baden-Baden,  where  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  was  then  residing.  In  writing  from  Bale  on 
the  25tli  of  July  to  General  La  Marmora  on  the  subject 
of  his  conversation  with  the  Prince,  he  said : — 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  his 
diplomatists.  It  is  generally  felt  that  Prussia  will  seek  to 
revenge  the  moral  defeat  she  suffered  in  1850,  by  which  she 
lost  nearly  all  her  influence  in  Germany.  Austria  counts  with 
certainty  on  the  assistance  of  the  Minor  German  States, 
especially  on  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
even  these  States,  should  affairs  become  serious,  would  not  take 
up  arms  against  France,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Prussia. 

To  Villa  Marina  he  likewise  wrote  as  follows : — 

The  sympathetic  communications  of  the  Prussians  have 
agreeably  surprised  me.  Thank  God  that  Austria,  by  her 
falseness,  has  turned  the  whole  Continent  against  her  ! 
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After  the  war  neither  the  King  nor  the  new  Ministry 
showed  much  favourable  disposition  to  the  Italian 
struggle  for  “  unity,”  and  they  did  not  recognise  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  for  some  years.  In  1860  General 
La  Marmora  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Berlin 
to  effect  this  recognition,  but  failed,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  disgust  of  the  Turin  Cabinet. 

In  Austria  the  new  Ministry  was  hailed  with  satis¬ 
faction,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  German  Powers  would  be  placed  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing.  The  Eussian  Government 
viewed  the  fall  of  Manteuffel  as  a  misfortune  and  as 
a  defeat.  The  Prince  Begent  had  been  opposed  to 
Eussia  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  his  sympathies 
were  supposed  to  lean  towards  England,  and  his  first 
Ministry  was  known  to  he  Liberal  and  anti-Bussian. 

Eussia,  however,  received  some  compensation  by  the 
appointment  of  Count  Bismarck  as  Prussian  representa¬ 
tive,  who  was  doubly  welcome  at  St.  Petersburg  as 
having  been  an  admirer  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  for  his  known  aversion  to  Austria. 

On  his  leaving  St.  Petersburg  the  rare  distinction, 
for  a  foreigner,  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Vladimir  was 
conferred  on  Count  Bismarck.  At  a  Court  reception 
King  William  expressed  his  surprise  at  his  having 
received  this  high  distinction,  when,  it  is  said,  Count 
Bismarck  replied  that  “  it  was  only  the  fulfilment  of  the 
saying— a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own 
country.” 

t  2 
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Conversation  with  Baron  Manteuffel  on  the  Union  of  the  Danubian  Principalities ; 
Difference  of  Opinion  thereon  between  England  and  France  satisfactorily 
arranged  by  a  Visit  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Osborne — My  Reports  to  Lord 
Clarendon  of  the  Visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  Berlin — Intended  Meeting 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  andNapoleon — RussianAims  for  aFrench  Alliance — 
The  Origin  and  Character  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question — The  Danish 
War  and  its  Results — Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal ;  State  Entry  into 
Berlin — The  Queen’s  Visit  to  Babelsberg — Baron  Stockmar — Bismarck’s 
Opinion  of  England. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Russia  had  been 
unremitting  in  her  endeavours  to  gain  the  goodwill  and 
friendship  of  France,  and  to  break  up  the  Anglo-French 
alliance.  There  were  many  minor  questions,  of  which 
the  general  principles  and  outline  had  been  laid  down 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  which  had  to  be  completed  by 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  respective  Grovernments. 
The  principal  question  was  that  relating  to  the  future 
organisation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  A  difference 
of  Opinion  arose  between  the  English  and  French 
Grovernments  on  the  question  whether  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  should  be  united  into  one,  or  should  form  two 
separate  States.  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  were 
opposed  to  the  union  ;  Russia,  France,  and  Sardinia 
were  in  favour  of  it.  Prussia,  though  undecided,  ap¬ 
parently  supported  Russia  and  France.  The  King  of 
Prussia  wished  that  his  Glovernment  should  take  no 
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decision  till  tlie  Commissioners  had  reported  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  instructions  were  also  sent  to  the  Prussian 
Commissioner  in  this  sense.  The  questions  for  decision 
were — (1)  Whether  they  should  he  joined  in  one 
State  ;  (2)  if  so,  whether  under  a  foreign  prince  or  a 
local  magnate  ;  and  (3)  whether  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
for  life,  or  hereditarily. 

In  conversation  with  Baron  Manteuffel  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  I  observed  “  that  this  was  a  question  of  principle. 
It  may  not  signify  to  Prussia  whether  there  are  two 
Hospodars  or  one,  or  whether  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
for  life,  or  hereditarily ;  but  if  you  once  sever  the  link 
between  the  Principalities  and  the  Porte,  you  under¬ 
mine  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Then, 
again,  behind  this  question  is  that  o'  the  nationalities. 
You  will  raise  an  agitation  among  the  neighbouring 
States,  including  even  Poland.  You  cannot  give  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  Wallachians  and  Moldavians  under  a 
foreign  prince  without  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  other 
Slavonic  races  to  attain  the  same  independence ;  and 
with  the  hatred  existing  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Slavs  you  will  be  provoking,  sooner  or  later,  a  fearful 
collision.  Be  careful,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  it  is  the  anchor  to  which  we 
must  cling.” 

These  arguments  appeared  to  have  some  weight  with 
Baron  Manteuffel,  hut  I  learnt  soon  after  (and  subsequent 
to  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  Berlin)  that  the 
French  Minister,  the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  convey  to  Baron  Manteuffel  the  thanks  of 
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his  Government  for  the  support  given  by  the  Prussian 
Commissioner  at  Bucharest  to  the  French  views. 

A  similar  friction  took  place  in  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  rectification  of  the  Bessarabian  frontier,  the 
Danube  navigation,  the  position  of  Bolgrad,  when  the 
correspondence  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  the  French 
Government  assumed  a  very  acrimonious  tone,  and  was 
gradually  tending  to  an  open  rupture.  It  was  at  this 
conjuncture  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  expressed  the 
wish  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Queen,  and 
to  endeavour  to  settle  these  differences  in  a  conciliatory 
sense,  in  order  to  prevent  any  rupture  of  the  alliance 
between  the  two  States  which  had  hitherto  so  happily 
subsisted,  to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  result  of  the  visit 
was  satisfactory.  A  compromise  of  conflicting  opinions 
was  successfully  agreed  to,  and  the  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  resumed  their  former  status. 

It  is  very  evident  that  at  this  time,  while  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  mainly  directed  to  questions 
of  Eastern  policy  and  to  counteracting  the  designs  of 
Bussia,  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  thoughts  were  wholly 
occupied  with  the  future  of  Italy  and  with  his  plans 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  France.  The  neutrality  of 
Bussia,  should  war  break  out  between  France  and 
Austria,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  It  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  cause  of  his  friendly  approaches  to  Bussia,  and 
his  chief  object  in  seeking  the  alliance  of  Bussia. 
Having  obtained  that  assurance,  the  future  policy  of 
France  was  riveted  with  that  of  Bussia,  and  hence 
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arose  the  discordance  of  views  between  England  and 
France. 

At  this  time  the  Empress  (mother)  of  Russia 
arrived  at  Berlin,  being  on  her  return  to  Russia  via 
Stettin.  The  Emperor  Alexander  likewise  arrived  at 
Berlin,  attended  by  Prince  Gortschakoff. 

In  reporting  their  Imperial  Majesties’  arrival  here 
to  Lord  Clarendon  I  wrote  as  follows  : — 

There  have  been  sundry  conferences  between  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  Baron  Manteuffel,  and  between  the  latter  and  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  at  Potsdam,  the  result  of  which  it  is  of  course  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain.  I  am,  however,  privately  informed  that 
there  has  been  really  nothing  of  importance  done — nothing 
signed  nor  sealed ;  that  the  entente  cordiale  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  was  the  continual  string  on  which  Prince  Gortschakoff 
harped;  that  no  engagements  have  been  entered  into  further 
than  those  already  existing ;  and  that  the  result  of  the  visit  has 
been  only  to  refresh  and  renew  the  intimate  relations  between 
the  two  States. 

There  is  one  point  deserving  your  lordship’s  notice — namely, 
that  great  endeavours  have  been  made  to  alienate  Prussia  from 
Austria,  and  the  Russian  aim  is  clearly  to  unite  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Prance. 

The  ill-will  of  Russia  towards  Austria  has  not,  I  am  told, 
abated  in  the  least,  and  my  informant  says  it  was  strongly 
apparent  at  Potsdam.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  are 
making,  to  utilise  Prussia  as  a  bridge  between  Russia  and  France. 
As  evidence  of  this,  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  about 
a  meeting  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon — if  not  at  Berlin,  elsewhere  in  Germany.  This  has 
been  hitherto  staved  off  here,  but  not  without  difficulty,  but  I 
cannot  say  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  late  Russian  influence  at 
Potsdam. 

I  believe  also  that  the  question  of  democracy  in  Europe,  and 
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the  measures  for  suppressing1  it,  were  also  discussed  at  Potsdam, 
but  with  no  practical  result. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  Germany  has  been 
evidently  to  soothe  and  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  German  people. 
It  has  been  very  generally  remarked  how  strong  the  contrast  is 
between  the  amiable  and  seductive  deportment  of  the  present 
Russian  Court  and  followers  and  the  haughty  and  imperious 
tone  of  the  Russians  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  object 
and  policy  of  Russia  is  to  regain  her  popularity  and  influence, 
which  have  been  greatly  on  the  wane  in  Germany.  Russia  under 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  feared,  but  not  loved ;  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fear  has  vanished,  she  is  now  trying  to  re-establish  her 
influence  by  an  appeal  to  other  sympathetic  feelings. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  August  28th,  1857, 
as  follows : — 

The  intended  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors,  which  is  now 
definitely  settled,  is  causing  here  great  fears  and  doubts.  The 
Russians  are  using  every  influence  to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  make  up  the  trio,  and  Bismarck  Sclidnhausen  is,  I  hear, 
supporting  it.  Your  lordship  will  recollect  that  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  that  his  political  dream  was  an  alliance 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  France.  The  King  is  undecided. 
His  personal  feelings  towards  Russia  would  lead  him  to  say 
Yes ;  but  his  fears  of  displeasing  Austria  and  England,  and  of 
compromising  his  position,  lead  him  to  waver.  The  King  finally 
decided  not  to  join  the  meeting. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon  in  May,  1857,  as 
follows : — 

I  had  a  long  visit  lately  from  General  Gerlacli,  the  leader  of 
the  Court  party  and  one  of  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  King 
(Frederick  William  1Y.) .  I  congratulated  him  on  the  official 
announcement  of  Prince  Frederick  William's  marriage  to  the 
Princess  Royal  (an  event  which  is  the  bitterest  gall  to  the 
Russian  party),  saying  that  I  trusted  it  would  be  the  means 
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of  strengthening  the  relations  between  the  two  great  Protestant 
Powers  of  Europe.  He  replied  that  he  was  really  glad  at  the 
marriage,  as  he  considered  England  to  be  the  natural  ally  of 
Prussia.  He  then  remarked  that  he  felt  this  alliance  was  the 
more  necessary  as  he  foresaw  European  complications  and 
dangers  likely  to  arise  from  a  Russo-French  alliance.  I  replied 
that  it  was  possible  for  States  to  live  in  harmony  with  each 
other  without  an  actual  alliance ;  that  I  did  not  partake  of  his 
fears,  as  I  knew  how  solid  was  our  alliance  with  Prance,  and  the 
great  importance  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  attached  to  it. 
My  answer  rather  disconcerted  General  Gerlach. 

On  another  occasion — to  one  of  the  same  party  who 
made  the  same  observation — I  replied :  “You  do  not 
— you  cannot — really  entertain  any  such  fears ;  hut 
should  you  do  so,  pray  relate  them  to  your  friends  the 
Russians,  and  not  to  me,  who  do  not  partake  of  them.” 
He  laughed,  and  confessed  that  he  really  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  danger  as  serious. 

In  reporting  these  conversations  to  Lord  Clarendon 
I  remarked  as  follows  : — 

The  object  of  both  my  interlocutors,  knowing  that  I  should 
officially  report  their  observations  to  your  lordship,  appears  to 
have  been  to  create  a  distrust  of  France  with  a  view  to  weaken 
the  Anglo-French  alliance.  The  fear  of  a  Russo-French  alliance 
is  the  language  current  here  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  and  its  parti¬ 
sans,  but  it  in  no  way  harmonises  with  the  Russian  propensities 
of  this  journal,  nor  with  the  policy  of  Monsieur  de  Bismarck 
Schdnhausen,  its  principal  inspirer. 

The  question  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  which  had  been  slumbering  for  some  months, 
again  commenced  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Germany.  In 
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1848,  on  the  death  of  Christian  VIII.,  serious  differences 
arose  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  war  ensued. 

At  that  eventful  period  the  Prussian  Government 
were  not  sorry  to  direct  the  popular  mind  from  the  sad 
events  of  the  revolution  at  Berlin,  and  to  concentrate  it 
on  a  question  which  deeply  engaged  the  sympathies  and 
public  opinion  of  Germany. 

The  Danes  were  beaten,  and  negotiations  were  com¬ 
menced  for  a  settlement  of  the  differences.  In  1852  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  Danish  monarchy 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  European  Powers,  and 
a  treaty  was  signed  in  London  by  which  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Duchies  was  guaranteed  to  the  next  king 
(Frederick  VII.),  and  at  his  death,  in  default  of  male 
heirs,  they  were  to  fall  to  Prince  Christian  of  Augusten- 
burg.  But  neither  the  Germanic  Diet  nor  the  Duchies 
recognised  this  treaty. 

Frederick  VII.  on  his  accession,  in  order  to  bind  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig  to  the  monarchy,  and  in  violation  of 
the  treaty,  unadvisedly,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
Padical  Ministry,  determined  to  incorporate  it  with  the 
monarchy,  and  shortly  before  his  death  the  Danish 
Parliament  declared  Schleswig  incorporated  with  Den¬ 
mark.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christian  IX.,  the  present 
Sovereign,  who,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  populace,  ratified  that  Act.  Prince  Frederick  of 
Augustenhurg,  not  having  recognised  the  Treaty  of 
London,  immediately  claimed  the  Duchies. 

This  question  was  very  complicated  and  unfathom¬ 
able,  and  was  rendered  more  so  by  the  endless  disserta- 
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tions  of  German  professors  and  lawyers  in  tlieir  attempts 
to  elucidate  it.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  there  had 
been  only  one  man — a  German  professor — who  had 
mastered  and  unravelled  this  entangled  web,  and  he  had 
died  mad  in  consequence. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  bore  my  readers  by 
entering  into  its  winding  and  wearisome  details. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  give  a  very  cursory  outline 
of  it. 

The  Duchy  of  Holstein  was  German  territory,  and 
the  King  of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The  Duchies 
comprised  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  In 
Holstein  the  population  was  wholly  German,  but  the 
population  in  Schleswig  was  mixed.  The  Danish  popula¬ 
tion  in  Schleswig  was  so  intermixed  with  the  German 


that  neither  was  confined  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  *  y 
Duchy,  and  it  was  considered  mainly  German.  By  an  " 


enactment  of  some  years’  standing  the  union  of  the  two  2^  cfuJL 


Duchies  had  been  declared  indissoluble ;  and  when  the 
male  line  to  the  Danish  monarchy  expired,  the  Duchies 
were  to  fall  to  Germany. 

After  several  years  of  protracted  negotiations,  during 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  competed  for  popularity  with 
the  German  nation,  a  “  Federal  execution  ”  was  determined 
on.  Bismarck  cleverly  managed  to  engage  Austria  to 
join  Prussia  in  acting  in  their  capacity  as  great  Powers, 
and  irrespectively  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  This 
was  not  well  viewed  by  the  South  German  States,  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
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burg,  and  who  further  distrusted  Prussia  as  secretly 
aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  the  Duchies  for  herself.  I 
was  Minister  at  Munich  in  1862-3,  and  at  that  time  so 
strong  were  the  popular  feelings  in  favour  of  the  rights 
of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  Maximilian,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Federal  army  of  50,000 
men,  composed  of  the  troops  of  the  Southern  States, 
to  march  to  the  Duchies  in  support  of  the  rightful 
heir.  But  the  attempt  failed  by  the  King  of  Bavaria 
declining  the  proposal.  He  foresaw  that  it  would  lead 
to  civil  war,  and  that  it  would  be  a  suicidal  step  to  take. 
Meanwhie,  Austria  and  Prussia  having  agreed  to  act 
together,  hostilities  commenced,  and  the  former  with 
20,000,  and  the  latter  with  25,000  men,  crossed  the  Eider. 
I  wrote  at  that  time  from  Munich  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Bussell,  in  which  I  stated  that  “if  in  1853  the  four 
Powers  had  declared  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that  the 
passage  of  the  Prutli  by  his  armies  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  casus  belli ,  it  is  probable  that  no  passage  of 
the  Prutli  would  have  taken  place,  and  that  if  England, 
France,  and  Russia  were  now  to  declare  to  the  German 
Powers  that  the  passage  of  the  Eider  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  casus  belli,  no  German  army  would  prob¬ 
ably  cross  the  Eider.”  But  windy  despatches  fore¬ 
shadowing  the  “  most  serious  consequences,”  which 
never  followed,  and  vague  speeches  that  “  Denmark 
would  not  be  alone,”  thus  raising  illusory  hopes  that 
were  never  realised,  produced  no  effect  on  Bismarck’s 
iron  will.  He  counted  successfully  on  the  weakness 
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and  vacillating  policy  of  Europe,  and  pursued  his  course 
undismayed. 

The  Danes,  who  fought  most  bravely,  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  united  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  an 
armistice  was  brought  about,  and  a  Conference  of  the 
European  Powers  assembled  in  London  in  1864,  at 
which  the  Germanic  Confederation  was  represented  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  and  it  was  represented  by  Count 
Beust. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  in 
London,  attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  an  under¬ 
standing  with  France  for  common  action  with  England, 
but  they  were  not  cordially  responded  to.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  that  time  was  not  disposed  to  join  England 
in  the  Danish  cause,  as  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia  and  Germany  in  his  then  pre¬ 
meditated  war  against  Austria,  and  was  therefore  dis¬ 
inclined  to  arouse  German  susceptibilities.  Another 
incident  likewise  occurred  at  the  time  which  tended  to 
prevent  the  Emperor  from  acting  in  common  with 
England.  He  had  lately  addressed  a  proposal  to  the 
English  Government  suggesting  the  convocation  of  a 
European  Congress  to  arrange  all  pending  and  inter¬ 
national  questions,  which  in  reality  foreboded  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Europe  and  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties 
of  1815  by  peaceful  arrangement  in  lieu  of  by  war. 
The  idea,  however  commendable  in  theory,  would  have 
proved  wholly  impracticable  with  the  ambitious  views 
which  the  Emperor  was  known  to  entertain ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  certain  to  provoke  the  war  which  it  was 
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his  assumed  object  to  avoid.  Lord  Russell  replied 
in  his  usual  dry,  tart,  and  caustic  style,  declining  the 
proposal,  when  a  negative  answer  in  courteous  terms 
would  have  equally  accomplished  his  object.  The 
Emperor  was  much  hurt  by  the  tone  of  Lord  Russell’s 
answer,  and  when  applied  to  declined  any  joint  action 
with  England  on  the  Danish  Question.  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  subsequently  went  to  Paris,  and  by  his  diplomatic 
skill  and  his  genial  and  conciliatory  manner  smoothed 
the  ruffled  feathers  of  the  Emperor. 

The  hopes  entertained  that  the  labours  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  would  result  in  peace  unfortunately  failed. 
They  were  frustrated  by  the  unyielding  spirit  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  obduracy  of  Denmark.  The  war  was 
renewed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  capture  of  the  island  of 
Alsen  that  Denmark  yielded  to  the  irresistible  forces 
brought  against  her.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by 
the  belligerents  at  Vienna  on  October  30th,  1864,  by 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  surrendered  the  Duchies 
to  Austria  and  Prussia. 

No  sooner  was  the  war  concluded  than,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  fresh  contentions  arose  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the 
spoil.  These  differences  were,  however,  momentarily 
settled  by  a  Convention  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
signed  at  Gastein  in  1865,  by  which  Holstein  was  to  be 
administered  by  Austria  and  Schleswig  by  Prussia, 
while  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg  was  made  over  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  a  pecuniary  indemnity. 

The  question  of  the  inheritance  had  still  to  be 
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decided,  and  this  was  the  point  on  which  Bismarck 
counted  for  the  realisation  of  his  ambitious  schemes. 
Austria  was  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  to  the  two  Duchies.  Prussia  withheld 
her  consent  until  the  claim  had  been  subjected  to  legal 
examination  and  proof,  which  simply  meant  that  Bis¬ 
marck  fully  intended  to  annex  them  to  Prussia. 

The  dual  administration  of  the  Duchies  led  to  con¬ 
tinual  friction  between  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  when 
the  pear  was  ripe,  Bismarck  determined  to  gather  and 
appropriate  it. 

Prussia  had  long  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  the  possession 
of  Kiel — the  finest  harbour  of  the  Baltic — of  the  greatest 
value  to  Prussia  in  the  anticipation  of  a  canal  to  connect 
the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea,  which  would  give  to 
Prussia  an  exit  during  all  seasons  for  her  fleet. 

In  the  disputed  question  of  the  inheritance  to  the 
Duchies  Bismarck  also  foresaw  the  means  of  engaging 
a  conflict  with  Austria  for  supremacy  in  Germany,  for 
which  he  had  been  long  preparing. 

He  had  secretly  made  all  his  plans  for  this  inevitable 
struggle.  He  had  secured  the  neutrality  of  Prance  in 
the  coming  war  with  Austria  during  his  repeated  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Biarritz  and  else¬ 
where,  by  specious  hopes  and  allurements  which  were  not 
destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Italy,  in  the  expectation  of 
gaining  Yenetia,  thus  fulfilling  the  original  compact 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  of  a  “free  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  sea,”  gladly  responded  to  the  offer  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia,  The 
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entire  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  army,  under  the 
able  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  King,  had  been 
completed,  and  it  had  been  only  lately  armed  with  a 
new  rifle,  called  the  “  needle  gun,”  of  great  power  and 
efficiency.  Never  was  an  army  in  a  more  complete  state 
of  organisation  and  discipline.  All  these  considerations 
proved  to  Bismarck  that  the  moment  was  come  to 
contest  with  Austria  the  leadership  and  supremacy  of 
Germany.  His  chief  difficulty  was  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  the  King,  but  in  this  respect  he  con¬ 
fidently  and  successfully  counted  on  the  march  of  events 
and  the  effect  of  time. 

I  have  been  led  beyond  my  intention  of  giving  a 
cursory  narrative  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  Question  into  the  wider  field  of 
relating  the  results  of  the  Danish  War — results  fraught 
with  such  grave  importance  to  the  interests  of  Europe 
— into  which  I  will  enter  more  fully  at  a  later  period. 
I  will  now  resume  my  narrative  of  the  events  of  1857. 

In  1857  the  Prince  of  Prussia  celebrated  the  Jubilee 
of  his  fifty  years’  military  service.  On  this  occasion  the 
Queen  conferred  on  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  military  Order  of  the  Bath.  General  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  (afterwards  Lord  Clyde),  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Stirling  and  other  officers,  was  selected  by 
Her  Majesty  to  deliver  the  insignia  of  the  Order  to 
the  Prince  at  Berlin. 

Not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  symptoms 
were  apparent  of  a  movement  in  Europe  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  and  republican  party,  and  constant  rumours  were 
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spread  about  of  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  Italian  patriots  were  burning 
with  impatience  for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  ardently 
counted  on  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had 
been,  in  his  early  youth,  a  member  of  a  secret  society 
termed  the  “  Carbonari.” 

The  Italian  Question  had  been  brought  before  the 
Congress  of  Paris  by  Count  Cavour,  and  had  been 
partially  discussed  ;  but  the  representatives  at  that 
Congress,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  sanguinary  and 
costly  war,  were  little  disposed  to  incur  further  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  might  endanger  the  general  peace, 
and  plunge  Europe  into  a  war  the  grave  consequences 
of  which  were  incalculable.  The  Italian  emigrants, 
under  Mazzini,  were  actively  engaged  in  revolutionary 
conspiracies,  with  a  view  to  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and 
indulged  in  the  wildest  threats  against  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

In  July,  1857,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon  as 
follows  : — 

There  is  beginning  to  sound  again  in  the  foreign  Press  a 
crusade  against  the  residence  of  political  refugees  in  England. 
I  venture  to  remark  to  your  lordship  (and  in  doing  so  trust  you 
will  excuse  my  freedom)  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  forestall 
this  thorny  question — which  may  lead  to  serious  complications  in 
our  foreign  relations — by  England  taking  the  initiative  herself. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  Mazzini  and  his  associates  have  been  the 
promoters  of  the  late  insurrectionary  attempts  in  Italy,  and  that 
he  and  they  are  planning  revolution  in  Prance  and  elsewhere 
and  that  their  late  plot  was  organised  and  matured  in  England, 
it  appears  to  me  that  those  proceedings  on  their  part  afford 
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sufficient  grounds  to  enable  the  Government  to  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter,  and  that  they  might  in  all  justice  and  reason 
refuse  to  them  permission  of  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Such  a  measure  would  go  far  to  remove  that  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  England  which  unfortunately  exists.  It  would  also  be 
an  act  of  good-faith  to  our  ally  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to 
the  French  nation  so  lately  fighting  with  us  for  the  liberty  of 
Europe,  and  it  would  save  us  much  future  embarrassment.  I  am 
well  awaxe  how  sensitive  public  opinion  in  England  is — and 
justly  so — on  this  question,  and  that  we  can  never  refuse  the 
right  of  asylum  to  political  refugees ;  but  I  also  know  that  the 
English  nation  judges  truthfully  and  impartially,  and  that  they 
have,  further,  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  lordship  and  Lord 
Palmerston ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  measures  which  might 
fail  in  other  hands  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  country 
if  proposed  by  the  present  Cabinet,  and  if  the  initiative  were 
taken  by  England  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  foreign 
Governments. 

Again,  on  July  24th,  1857,  I  wrote  further  to  Lord 
Clarendon  as  follows  : — 

I  am  secretly  informed  that  a  stir  is  making  here  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  subject  of  the  refugees  in  England — or,  I  should 
rather  say,  in  regard  to  Mazzini  and  his  associates — of  the  exact 
nature  of  which  I  am  not  told,  but  with  the  intent  of  bringing 
about  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  to  demand  their  expulsion  from  England.  I  know  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  proposed  to  Baron  Manteuffel  to  appeal  to 
the  English  Government  in  this  sense,  and  to  suggest  to  France 
and  Austria  a  joint  action  with  Prussia.  Baron  Manteuffel  dis¬ 
couraged  any  action  of  the  kind,  urging  that  it  would  place 
them  in  a  bad  light  with  England,  and  breed  ill-will.  He  urged 
that  it  would  be  far  better  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by 
the  English  Government,  and  that  any  apparent  pressure  from 
foreign  Governments  would  only  impede,  and  not  further,  the 
object  in  view. 
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Thus  the  matter  now  stands,  and  for  the  moment  nothing 
will  be  done,  in  the  hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken  by  Eng¬ 
land.  But  I  am  given  to  understand  that  if  no  notice  is  taken 
in  England  of  the  late  machinations  of  Mazzini  and  Co.,  some 
steps  will  be  taken  and  efforts  made  to  induce  France  and 
Austria  to  join  in  addressing  representations  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  that  if  there  could  be  any  means  of  an  official  noti¬ 
fication,  either  by  the  Press  or  in  Parliament,  that  “  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will  never  allow  foreign  subjects  enjoying  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  England  to  concert  plans  of  revolutions  and  assassina¬ 
tions  against  foreign  Sovereigns,  and  that,  if  proof s  can  be  given 
of  parties  so  offending,  they  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  Great  Britain/’  such  a  declaration,  acting  as  a  warning, 
would  be  considered  satisfactory  and  sufficient. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  suggestionto  your  lordship, 
as  I  should  not  be  deserving  of  your  confidence  or  fulfilling  my 
duty  were  I  not  frankly  to  state  that  we  endanger  our  relations 
abroad,  and  create  towards  ourselves  ill-will  and  distrust  on  the 
part  of  all  foreign  Governments,  by  giving  shelter  to  those 
political  refugees  who  abuse  our  hospitality  by  plotting  assas¬ 
sinations  and  revolutions  against  foreign  Sovereigns  and 
States. 

I  know  that  England  glories  in  her  freedom,  and  I  wish 
most  heartily  that  her  free  soil  should  always  offer  a  refuge  and 
safety  to  the  unfortunate  exile ;  but  I  make  a  wide  distinction 
between  those  exiles  who  respect  the  laws  of  the  country  which, 
so  freely  offers  them  an  asylum,  and  those  wretches  who  only 
make  use  of  our  free  and  noble  institutions  to  plot  murder  and 
insurrection.  In  screening  them  from  the  deserts  they  merit, 
we  are  doing  an  injustice  to  those  foreign  exiles  who  respect  our 
laws  and  our  sanctuary,  whilst  we  are  promoting  hatred  and  dis¬ 
trust  to  ourselves  abroad.  Any  warning  of  the  nature  to  which 
I  have  referred — in  the  Press  or  Parliament — will  produce  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect,  and  will  best  provide  for  the  future  without  a  retro¬ 
spective  action. 

u  2 
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Lord  Clarendon  replied  to  me  as  follows  : — 

It  is  easy  to  say,  as  the  Moniteur  did,  that  plots  are  hatched 
in  England;  but  we  must  have  some  proofs  of  this  before  we  can 
take  steps  even  against  such  a  conspirator  as  Mazzini.  And  when 
we  see  that  at  Paris  Beranger’s  funeral  brings  a  hundred  thousand 
fighting  workmen  into  the  streets,  and  throws  the  Government 
into  a  panic ;  when  we  know  that  all  France  is  mined  by  secret 
societies,  that  Geneva  is  filled  with  arms  and  ammunition  with¬ 
out  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  that 
Mazzini  goes  about  disguised  on  the  Continent  without  ever 
being  meddled  with  even  by  the  Austrian  police,  it  is  rather  too 
much  for  foreign  Powers  to  say  that  we  alone  are  responsible  for 
the  agitation  which  has  existed  lately  in  Europe,  and  that  all 
would  be  peace  and  brotherly  love  if  we  did  not  afford  an  asylum 
to  some  one  thousand  five  hundred  refugees,  most  of  whom  are 
exported  to  tins  country  by  France,  and  among  whom  there  are 
some  desperate  characters. 

In  again  reverting  to  this  question,  Lord  Clarendon 
says : — 

I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  send  away  refugees  against  whom 
no  proofs  of  conspiracy  or  guilty  intentions  exist,  and  such  proofs 
are  exceedingly  hard  to  obtain.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  recent  Italian  movements  were  all  planned  out  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  we  know  that  Mazzini  quitted  this  country  some  time 
before  they  took  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  suffer 
from  England  being  an  asylum  for  some  rascals  who  abuse  the 
hospitality  they  enjoy;  but  we  cannot  help  this  consequence  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  we  must  take  the  good' and  the  bad  of 
them  together.  The  smallest  infraction  of  the  law  by  any  of 
these  people  would  be  instantly  punished,  and  a  sharp  look-out 
is  kept  on  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  difficult  for  the  Government  to  take 
the  initiative,  in  a  premonitory  sense,  on  this  question, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  strong  feeling  of  public 
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opinion  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of 
asylum  to  political  refugees.  The  arguments  of  Lord 
Clarendon  are  incontestable,  and  inaction  may  then  have 
appeared  to  be  the  most  prudent  policy;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  suggestion  I  had  made 
as  a  “  premonitory  ”  step,  and  as  evidence  of  a  friendly 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
frustrate,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  evil  designs  of 
foreign  conspirators  residing  in  England,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  by  foreign  Governments  as  an  act  of  international 
duty,  would  have  prevented  the  outburst  of  indignation 
against  England  which  was  manifested  at  the  time  of 
the  murderous  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  by  Orsini  some  months  later. 

This  tragic  event,  which  cost  several  lives,  occurred 
on  the  14tli  of  December,  1857.  The  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  happily  escaped,  but  their  escape  was  miraculous. 
Three  bombshells  were  launched  against  the  Emperor’s 
carriage  on  arriving  at  the  private  door  of  the  opera 
house  in  the  Rue  Pelletier.  The  second  bomb  exploded 
under  the  carriage,  and  with  such  violence  that  the 
servants  and  horses  were,  knocked  down  and  wounded, 
as  were  also  several  of  the  escort.  A  third  bomb  was 
thrown  at  the  entrance  door,  and  a  violent  explosion 
took  place,  the  fragments  dying  in  all  directions.'* 

This  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  caused 
the  greatest  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  French 

*  A  graphic  account  of  this  tragic  incident  is  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  who  happily  escaped 
being  a  victim  to  this  atrocious  attempt. 
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nation  against  England,  and,  without  even  awaiting 
the  results  of  the  police  investigation,  the  public 
became  infuriated,  and  the  danger  of  a  rupture  between 
the  two  countries  was  imminent. 

Addresses  from  the  army  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  demanding  war  against  England,  and  were 
indiscreetly  published  in  the  Moniteur.  So  completely 
had  political  frenzy  against  England  taken  possession 
even  of  those  in  high  positions  that,  as  related  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  “  Marechal  Baraguey  d’Hilliers, 
who  had  only  one  arm,  had  exclaimed  at  the  club  that 
he  would  willingly  lose  the  other  in  fighting  against  a 
country  whose  flag  harboured  such  monsters.” 

This  excitement  gradually  subsided  when  it  became 
known  that  the  English  police  had  notified  to  the 
French  police  the  departure  of  Orsini  with  sinister 
intentions  for  Paris,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  route 
via  Brussels  in  order  to  elude  the  possibility  of  arrest  by 
the  French  police  at  Calais  or  Boulogne.  It  was  also 
proved  that  he  had  been  ten  days  at  Paris  previous  to 
the  attempt,  when  the  French  police  might  have  secured 
him.  If,  therefore,  any  party  were  to  blame  in  this 
tragic  affair,  it  was  the  French  police. 

The  publication  of  Orsini’s  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  urging  him  to  favour  the  Italian  cause,  gave 
to  him  the  character  of  a  political  martyr,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor, 
who  finally  determined  on  joining  Sardinia  in  liberating 
Italy  from  the  Austrian  rule. 

As  the  first  result  of  this  untoward  event, 
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General  Espinasse  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  with  exceptional  powers,  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Senate,  and  a  regime 
of  arbitrary  severity  marked  his  administration.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  the  effect  of  Orsini’s  attempt  was  to  impel  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  more  instinctively  towards  a  Russian 
alliance,  and  to  regard  a  warlike  policy  as  the  best 
expedient  to  satisfy  the  army  and  to  draw  off  the  public 
mind  from  dwelling  on  internal  difficulties. 

An  official  communication,  in  a  rather  recriminatory 
tone,  was  addressed  by  Count  Walewski  to  our  Eoreign 
Office  on  the  subject  of  political  refugees.  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  that  admirable  tact  and  spirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation  which  distinguished  him,  not  wishing  to 
increase  the  tension  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
Governments  by  replying  in  a  tone  which  might  give 
offence,  did  not  immediately  send  an  official  answer,  hut 
replied  privately  in  friendly  and  conciliatory  language. 
In  the  meantime  Lord  Palmerston  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  existing  law  by  making  conspiracies  to 
murder  hatched  in  England  felony  instead  of  mis¬ 
demeanour.  The  first  reading  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority.  Previous  to  the  second  reading  Count 
Walewski’s  note  had  got  into  the  newspapers.  There¬ 
upon  the  Radicals,  aided  by  the  Conservatives,  attacked 
the  Government  for  thus  surrendering  British  liberties  at 
the  dictation  of  a  foreign  Power ;  and  on  an  amendment 
to  Lord  Palmerston’s  Bill,  moved  by  Milner  Gibson, 
in  censure  of  the  Government,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  and  thereupon  he 
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resigned.  Thus  this  unfortunate  and  tragic  attempt  on 
the  Emperor’s  life  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
British  Ministry. 

Asa  means  of  allaying  all  irritation  and  of  restoring 
the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  the  Emperor 
invited  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  to  meet  him  at 
Cherbourg  on  the  occasion  of  the  fetes  which  were  to 
take  place  in  honour  of  the  inauguration  of  the  docks. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  arrived  on  the  5tli  of  August.  The  meeting 
was  of  a  courteous  and  friendly  nature,  but  nothing  of 
a  political  character  took  place,  and  it  merely  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  political  world  of  Europe  that  the  Amglo- 
Erencli  alliance  still  existed.  It  had  one  good  effect — 
namely,  in  calming  and  soothing  the  French  effer¬ 
vescence  against  England. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Palmerston  Ministry  Lord  Derby 
was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Government, 
in  which  Lord  Malmesbury  for  the  second  time  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
had  been  in  former  years  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  services. 

Within  a  short  time  communications  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  were  exchanged  by  Lord  Malmesbury  and  the 
French  Government.  The  Conspiracy  Bill  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  Governments  resumed  their  former 
placid  course. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1856  I 
was  sent  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  inspect  and  report  on 
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the  British  Consulates  in  the  Baltic,  complaints  having 
been  made  that  some  of  them  had  proved  lax  in  reporting 
intelligence,  especially  in  regard  to  the  entry  into  Russia 
across  the  Prussian  frontier  of  contraband  of  war.  I 
visited  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  Pillau,  Memel,  Stettin,  and 
Swinemunde.  In  addition  to  a  report  on  the  Consulates, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  commercial 
“status”  of  those  ports  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  Consular 
report,  furnished  Lord  Bloomfield  with  a  detailed 
statistical  report  on  the  questions  of  their  trade  and 
finance,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  was  much  gratified  by  receiving  through  Lord 
Bloomfield  a  despatch  in  recognition  of  my  services  and 
highly  approving  of  my  reports.  This  precedent  was 
the  origin  of  all  secretaries  of  embassies  and  legations 
being  henceforth  instructed  to  send  in  an  annual  report 
on  the  trade,  commerce,  and  finance  of  the  countries 
where  they  resided. 

In  February,  1858,  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal  with  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  was 
solemnised  with  great  state  at  Windsor  Castle.  The 
marriage  was  one  of  pure  affection — the  union  of  two 
hearts  linked  sympathetically  and  devoted  to  each  other. 
Never  was  there  a  royal  bride  more  highly  favoured  by 
Nature;  never  was  a  royal  bridegroom  more  worthy 
of  the  inestimable  prize  he  had  won.  They  possessed 
every  high  quality  which  presaged  a  happy  destiny,  and 
every  virtue  which  could  adorn  exalted  rank.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  bright  happy  face,  the  winning  smile 
of  the  Princess,  when  she  first  placed  her  foot  on 
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Prussian  soil  at  Herbesthal,  where  I  accompanied  Lord 
Bloomfield  and  the  members  of  the  Legation  to  greet 
the  happy  pair.  There  was  a  charm  in  her  manner — so 
soft,  so  engaging,  so  natural  and  utterly  devoid  of  affec¬ 
tation,  that  it  won  all  hearts  and  endeared  her  to  all 
classes. 

The  Prince’s  countenance  beamed  with  delight  and 
happiness,  and  he  responded  in  gracious  terms,  and  with 
that  heartiness  which  distinguished  his  manly  and 
chivalrous  character,  to  the  felicitations  which  were 
offered  to  him.  Well  indeed  may  he  have  been  proud 
of  the  priceless  pearl  he  had  obtained. 

Their  entry  into  Berlin  in  state  was  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  sight.  Thousands  were  assembled  along  the 
whole  line  of  route.  Every  window  under  the  Linden 
was  filled  with  joyous  spectators,  who  evinced  their 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  with  rapturous  applause.  Never 
was  a  royal  bride  received  with  more  love  and  devotion ; 
never  was  a  royal  bride  more  deserving  of  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1858  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
visited  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  at  the  Chateau 
of  Babel sberg.  The  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick 
William  were  then  residing  at  the  new  palace  at 
Potsdam,  in  the  vicinity  of  Babelsberg ;  and  the  Queen’s 
Court,  including  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  Her  Majesty,  were  lodged  in  the  town  palace  at 
Potsdam.  The  multiplicity  of  royal  palaces  and  chateaux 
in  every  province  of  Prussia  is  marvellous — all  kept  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  all  in  readiness  for  im¬ 
mediate  occupation.  They  are  now  increased  in  number 
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since  the  annexation  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse  and 
Nassau,  and  the  provisional  occupation  by  Prussia  of  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick. 

I  was  summoned  with  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  Potsdam, 
to  “kiss  hands”  on  our  respective  appointments  to 
Vienna  and  Copenhagen.  We  were  graciously  invited 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  to  dine  at  the  royal 
table,  and  the  ceremony  was  \o  take  place  before  dinner. 
The  Prince  of  Prussia  was  curious  to  witness  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  I  was  ushered  first  into  the  presence  of  Her 
Majesty,  performed  my  obeisance,  and,  kneeling,  kissed 
Her  Majesty’s  hand.  The  Queen  addressed  to  me  a  few 
words  in  that  gracious  tone  so  characteristic  of  Her 
Majesty.  On  retiring  from  the  Eojml  presence,  Lord 
Malmesbury  observed  to  me  that  I  had  not  made  my 
bow  to  the  Prince.  “  I  never  saw  His  Boyal  High¬ 
ness,”  I  replied.  “Ah!”  said  Lord  Malmesbury,  “thus 
it  is ;  the  Prince  is  always  there,  but  is  never  seen.” 

During  my  short  stay  at  Potsdam  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Baron  Stockmar,  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Prussia  and 
in  Germany.  He  then  repeated  what  he  had  often  said 
— that  the  regeneration  of  Germany,  and  the  hopes  of 
attaining  the  aspirations  of  the  German  nation  for  unity, 
lay  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  He  expressed  his  strong 
conviction  that  a  moment  would  come  when  these  hopes 
would  be  realised ;  but  he  lamented  the  apathy,  vacilla¬ 
tion,  and  weakness  which  Prussia  had  of  late  years 
evinced.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  did  the  pulse  of 
the  German  nation ;  and,  as  subsequent  events  proved, 
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no  one  foresaw  more  clearly  what  would  be  the  ultimate 
result.  His  ideas  were  fully  realised  by  the  events  of 
1866  and  1870,  and  justified  his  remarkable  foresight 
and  sound  judgment.  I  had  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  Baron  Stockmar — for  his  simplicity  of 
life,  for  his  stern  truthfulness  and  probity,  for  his  noble 
disinterestedness,  for  his  sound  judgment,  and  for  that 
remarkable  foresight  wliicji  merited  the  appellation  of 
“  heaven-horn  genius.”  He  was  devoted  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  and  to  every  member  of  their  family, 
and  was  a  true  and  faithful  friend  to  them. 

I  may  here  mention  that  in  1858  M.  de  Bismarck 
expressed  his  opinion  of  England  in  the  following 
terms  — “Since  the  Reform  Bill,  since  the  old  heredi¬ 
tary  wisdom  is  no  longer  able  to  discipline  the  uncurbed 
passions  of  party,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  country  in  which  newspaper  articles  are  of 
more  value  than  principles  ;  in  short,  in  a  country  which 
is  ruled  by  the  opinions  of  the  day.  Good  Heavens  ! 
if  that  should  be  the  lot  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  ! — 
if  she  also  should  have  her  Reform  Bill ! — if  the  power 
was  taken  from  the  sacred  hands  of  the  Kino-  to  fall 

O  7 

into  those  of  the  lawyers,  the  professors,  the  babblers 
(, Schwatzer )  who  style  themselves  Liberals  !  ” 

I  contrast  this  with  what  M.  de  Bismarck  often 
stated  to  me,  viz.,  “  That  he  gloried  in  having  no 
principles,  for  he  observed  that  when  you  wish  to  gain 
a  certain  object,  your  principles  cross  your  path  and 
defeat  your  aim.” 

*  See  Bismarck’s  Denkwilrdiglceiten,”  vol.  i.,  p.  218. 
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Appointment  to  Vienna — First  Interview  with  Count  Buol — Audience  of  the 
Emperor — Dinner  at  the  Imperial  Court — Vienna  Court  and  Aristocracy — 
Buol’s  Conversation  on  the  Conference  ;  only  Three  Questions  to  be  Treated 
— Distrust  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  Policy  in  regard  to  Italy — Monte¬ 
negro — Sanguinary  Conflict  with  Turkey — Origin  of  Montenegro — Excep¬ 
tional  Position  of  Eussia  in  regard  to  Montenegro — Difference  with  Turkey 
subsequently  arranged  by  E  uropean  Commission — French  Fleet  in  the  Adriatic 
viewed  suspiciously  by  Austria — Offer  made  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1829  to 
give  up  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  lieu  of  War  Indemnity;  Declined  by 
Count  Orloff — Intrigues  to  remove  Buol — Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  fails 
to  bring  about  Eeconciliation  between  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Eussia. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1858,  I  received  my  appointment 
as  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  It  was  the  first  time  in  our  diplomatic  service 
that  the  appointment  to  a  post  ranking  with  an  embassy 
had  been  conferred  on  a  Secretary  of  Legation  ;  and  so 
unexpected  was  it  by  myself  that  on  deciphering  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  telegram,  I  could  only  ascertain  that  I 
was  appointed  “Her  Majesty’s  Minister  at - ”  with¬ 

out  being  able  to  decipher  the  destination ;  but  I  was 
informed  that  I  was  to  enter  on  my  new  duties  on  the 
1st  of  April.  The  messenger  had  arrived  the  same 
evening  from  Vienna,  and  Lord  Bloomfield  had  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  stating  that  he 
was  to  leave  Vienna  at  that  date.  This  served  as  a  key 
to  the  enigma,  and  we  subsequently  discovered  that 
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Vienna  was  really  the  word  signified  in  the  ciphered 
despatch. 

I  was  subsequently  told  by  Lord  Clarendon  that 
previous  to  making  this  appointment  Lord  Malmesbury 
had  consulted  him  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  (Lord 
Clarendon)  had  said  that  had  he  remained  in  office  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  conferred  the  appointment  on 
me.  Thus  I  had  been  selected  for  this  important  post 
by  one  Secretary  of  State,  and  appointed  to  it  by  his 
successor. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  elated  by  this  extraordinary 
rise.  I  felt  the  grave  responsibility  of  the  important 
charge  confided  to  me  at  a  most  critical  moment,  when 
the  affairs  of  Europe — and  more  especially  of  Italy — were 
so  embroiled.  During  my  six  years’  service  at  Berlin  I 
had  been  initiated  in  the  general  policy  of  Europe,  and 
brought  in  contact  with  many  of  its  leading  statesmen  ; 
but  I  felt  great  diffidence  in  my  capability  of  fulfilling 
with  efficiency  the  duties  of  so  important  a  post,  and 
also  of  succeeding  a  diplomatist  of  such  distinction  and 
of  such  vast  experience  as  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  I 
was,  however,  flattered  and  encouraged  by  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me,  and  by  the  approval  and  commendation 
of  my  past  services  by  Lord  Clarendon.  I  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  to  do  my  best,  and  by  a  zealous  and 
faithful  discharge  of  my  duties  to  my  gracious  Sovereign 
and  my  country  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  placed  in  me. 

I  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  April,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  confer  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  before  his 
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departure,  and  to  profit  by  his  knowledge  of  the  terrain 
and  by  his  great  experience.  On  the  following  day  he 
presented  me  to  Count  Buol,  the  Imperial  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  received  me  in  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  manner. 

Count  Buol  was  Austrian  Minister  at  Turin  when, 
on  the  death  of  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg,  he  was 
called  by  the  Emperor  to  fill  the  vacant  post  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  had  been  for  a  short  time  employed  in  London,  and 
likewise  at  St.  Petersburg,  but,  from  a  certain  stiffness 
of  manner,  had  not  made  himself  popular  in  either 
capital,  although  his  abilities  were  duly  recognised. 
His  position  at  the  moment  of  his  assuming  the  port¬ 
folio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  during  the  trying  period 
of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Crimean  War,  was 
extremely  difficult. 

His  sister,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  was  married  to 
Baron  Meyendorff,  then  Eussian  Minister  at  Vienna, 
and  there  existed  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  leading 
Austrian  generals  a  strong  feeling  for  Eussia  and  for 
the  absolutism  and  Conservatism  which  Eussia  then 
represented.  He  was  fairly  Liberal  in  his  opinions,  but 
was  not  large-minded  in  their  application  ;  and  when  his 
opinions  were  once  formed,  he  was  inflexible  and  tena¬ 
cious  in  holding  to  them.  He  was  very  sensitive,  and 
was  easily  irritated ;  but  he  had  fine  and  noble  qualities 
beneath  the  surface,  which  were  often  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  He  had  a  kind  and  noble  heart,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  do  a  kind  act.  He  had  the  keenest  sense 
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of  honour,  truth,  and  justice  ;  and  in  all  his  actions  he 
evinced  the  strictest  honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity. 
In  our  conversations  we  had  many  stormy  discussions, 
in  which  he  often  indulged  in  the  sarcasm  of  which  he 
was  master  ;  but  they  never  disturbed  our  friendly  rela¬ 
tions,  and  I  shall  alwaj^s  retain  my  recollections  of  Count 
Buol  as  those  of  a  true  and  valued  friend. 

The ‘conversation,  which  was  opened  by  Sir  Hamil¬ 
ton  Seymour,  turned  on  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  France,  and  His  Excellency  stated  with  great  frank¬ 
ness  that  in  a  late  interview  with  Baron  de  Bourqueney, 
the  French  Ambassador,  on  the  day  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Paris,  he  had  expressed  to  him  that  on 
this  subject  he  was  not  without  “fears”  and  “doubts.” 
He  had  observed  to  Baron  de  Bourqueney  that  since  the 
Orsini  attentat  much  had  transpired  to  give  cause  for 
them,  although  he  could  assure  him  that  this  deplorable 
event  had  equally  affected  both  States — or,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  “  that  it  had  been  a  slate  which  had 
fallen  on  both  their  heads.” 

In  referring  to  Orsini  s  first  letter,  Count  Buol  ob¬ 
served  to  Baron  de  Bourquenejr  that  he  could  not  suppose 
that  there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  France  of 
identifying  them  (Austria)  with  the  projects  of  an 
assassin,  but  that  the  second  letter  of  Orsini  differed 
very  materially  from  the  first ;  it  repudiated  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  regicide  and  assassination;  it  stated  that  he 
himself  (Orsini)  had  repented  of  his  deed,  and  he 
forcibly  denounced  therein  to  his  compatriots  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  assassination.  It  was  patent,  however,  to  all 
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that  the  language  therein  used  was  calculated  to  create 
great  excitement  among  the  Italian  people,  and  thereby 
to  give  well-founded  cause  for  the  fears  now  entertained. 
The  Austrian  Government,  continued  Count  Buol,  had 
been  necessarily  obliged  to  take  precautionary  measures, 
and  to  reassure  and  give  confidence  to  the  Italian 
Governments.  He  then  remarked  to  Baron  de  Bourqueney 
that  what  he  did  expect  was  that  a  few  lines  should  he 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  a  nature  to  give  assurance  to 
the  Austrian  Government,  and  to  dispel  any  illusions 
under  which  the  Italian  people  might  labour  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  from  France. 

Count  Buol  here  remarked  to  Sir  H.  Seymour  and 
myself  that  whatever  good  intentions  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  regarded  Austria, 
they  were  constantly  counteracted  by  the  three  persons 
supposed  to  have  the  greatest  influence  over  him — 
namely,  Count  Walewski,  Morny,  and  Persigny,  all  of 
whom  were  openly-avowed  enemies  of  Austria;  and  His 
Excellency  seemed  to  fear  that  their  counsels  might 
eventually  drive  the  Emperor  into  war  as  a  means  of 
escaping  from  internal  embarrassments. 

I  profited  of  this  remark  to  mention  a  subject  of 
great  importance — namely,  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  I  observed  that  in  face  of  such  an  eventu¬ 
ality  as  that  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  of  the  dangers 
which  might  possibly  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe,  it 
was  of  essential  importance  that  the  two  great  German 
Powers  should  be  united ;  that,  whatever  their  differences 
might  be  on  matters  of  a  purely  German  nature,  they 
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should  pursue  in  matters  of  European  policy  one  and  the 
same  course ;  and  that  if  Germany  were  united  and 
strong,  it  would  offer  the  best  security  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  I  referred  to  past  history  as  an  example  and 
a  lesson,  alluding  to  the  successful  policy  pursued  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  dividing  the  two  German  Powers,  and 
the  fatal  consequences  of  their  disunion  to  Germany  and 
to  Europe. 

I  was  able  to  inform  His  Excellency  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  I  had  held  previous  to  leaving  Berlin 
with  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  Baron  Manteuflel  on  the 
relations  between  the  two  great  German  Powers.  His 
Eoyal  Highness  had  expressed  to  me  his  anxious  wish 
for  a  cordial  understanding  with  Austria,  and  for  a 
harmonious  co-operation  with  her  on  matters  of  European 
and  German  policy;  but  that  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  attain  this  object,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
raised  at  Erankfort.  His  Royal  Highness  cited  as  an 
example  a  proposal  he  had  made  in  regard  to  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  fortress  of  Mayence,  which  had  been 
favourably  received  by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  but  was 
subsequently  opposed  by  the  Austrian  Military  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Erankfort. 

Count  Buol  heartily  recognised  the  importance  of  a 
cordial  understanding  with  Prussia.  He  said  that  there 
had  been  moments  when  Prussia  seemed  to  consider  that 
Germany  should  exist  without  Austria,  and  that  Prussia 
was  continually  endeavouring  to  increase  her  influence  in 
Germany  at  the  expense  of  Austria. 

He  said  that  Prussia  had  her  rightful  position  in 
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Germany ;  that  lie  was  in  no  way  disposed  to  contest  it, 
bnt  rather  to  support  it ;  but  Prussia  must  not  expect 
Austria  to  make  sacrifices  detrimental  to  her  own  in¬ 
terests.  I  then  observed  that  it  often  happened  that 
when  the  two  Cabinets  were  really  intent  on  agreement, 
circumstances  of  a  personal  nature  intervened  at  Frank¬ 
fort  to  disturb  their  harmony;  and  that  in  some  cases 
personal  considerations  had  arrested  the  unity  of 
political  action.  In  regard  to  this  subject  I  had  been 
charged  by  Baron  Manteuffel  on  leaving  Berlin  to 
express  to  His  Excellency  his  anxious  desire  to  bring 
about  a  direct  understanding  between  the  two  Cabinets 
on  all  questions  of  mutual  interest  previous  to  their 
submission  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  had  so  often  occurred — an  open  divergence  of 
opinion  and  unseemly  disputes  between  the  two  great 
German  Powers  in  the  bosom  of  the  Diet.  I  said  that 
Baron  Manteuffel  had  expressed  this  desire  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  I  could  not  doubt  his  sincerity. 

I  must  do  Count  Buol  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
appeared  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance — at  the 
present  moment  especially — of  a  cordial  understanding 
with  Prussia,  and  entirely  concurred  in  the  wish  of 
Baron  Manteuffel. 

Our  interview  then  terminated,  and  we  took  leave  of 
Count  Buol  (who  had  listened  to  our  observations  with 
great  interest,  and  apparently  fully  concurred  in  them) 
in  the  hope  that  the  two  great  German  Powers  would 
see  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  one  common  cause  for 
their  own  security  and  for  the  welfare  of  Europe, 
v  2 
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On  the  11th  of  April  I  had  my  audience  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  to  deliver  to  His  Majesty  the 
Queen’s  letter  accrediting  me  to  His  Majesty  as  Her 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
The  Emperor  received  me  most  graciously  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  formality  or  parade.  His  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  express  in  the  warmest  terms  his  sincere  regard  and 
esteem  for  the  Queen,  and  the  high  value  which  he 
attached  to  an  alliance  with  England.  This  alliance, 
His  Majesty  said,  “  was  not  of  yesterday.”  In  times 
past  it  had  rendered  signal  service  to  Europe,  and  had 
been  productive  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  countries. 

His  Majesty  then  referred  to  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  and  his  language  seemed  to  imply  that  dangers 
to  the  peace  were  gathering.  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
express  the  anxious  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  adding  that  a  good  understanding  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany,  in  unison  with  the  Anglo-French 
alliance,  offered  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

His  Majesty  then  referred  to  the  approaching  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Conference  at  Paris,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  its  labours  would  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion. 

His  Majesty  observed  that  there  appeared  to  him  a 
desire  to  submit  new  questions  for  discussion,  and  he 
stated  very  decidedly  that  the  Conference  could  not 
enter  on  any  questions  but  those  devolving  from  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 
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His  Majesty  having  touched  on  this  subject,  I 
stated  that  before  leaving  Berlin  Baron  Manteuffel 
had  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  Baron  Brunnow,  inviting  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Prussia  in  favour  of  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey,  and  that  the  proposal  indicated  a 
wish  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Conference  at 
Paris.  Baron  Manteuffel  had  in  the  most  decided 
manner  declined  to  enter  into  any  such  co-operation, 
stating  that  Turkey  was  an  independent  country,  and 
that  no  interference  in  questions  of  an  internal  nature 
could  take  place. 

The  Emperor  appeared  much  satisfied  at  the  reply  of 
Baron  Manteuffel,  and  the  object  I  had  in  stating  it  to 
His  Majesty — namely,  of  inspiring  a  more  cordial  feeling 
towards  Prussia — was  thus,  I  trust,  partially  attained. 

His  Majesty  alluded  to  the  question  of  the  Danish 
Duchies  as  still  occupying  the  attention  of  Europe  and 
awaiting  solution. 

I  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  His  Majesty,  in 
concert  with  Prussia,  would  be  enabled  to  bring  this 
complicated  question  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  I  stated 
that  I  believed  the  Danish  Government  were  really 
anxious  to  make  such  concessions  as  would  he  consistent 
with  the  honour  and  interests  of  their  country  ;  but  that 
their  position  was  extremely  difficult,  and  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  could  alone  be  brought  about  by 
all  parties  mutually  fe vinci ng  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
forbearance. 

His  Majesty  expressed  himself  in  warm  terms  of 
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affection  towards  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  extolling  the 
conduct  of  His  Poyal  Highness  in  the  difficult  position 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

My  audience  then  terminated,  and  I  was  most 
agreeably  impressed  by  His  Majesty’s  gracious  recep¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  graceful  ease  and  dignity  of  his 
deportment. 

On  the  15th  I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  the  Imperial  Court.  On  this  occasion  I  was  given 
the  seat  of  honour  on  the  right  of  the  Empress,  who 
conversed  with  me  in  English  and  in  the  most  gracious 
and  affable  manner. 

There  is  an  air  about  the  Imperial  Court  which 
represents  the  historical  traditions,  of  an  ancient 
Empire,  and  they  are  still  carefully  observed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  ancient 
birth,  whose  stately  palaces  date  from  the  medieval 
age.  The  Archduke  Eranz  Karl,  father  of  the  present 
Emperor,  retained  till  lately  the  old  style  of  attelage 
with  Spanish  mules  for  his  equipage  as  was  used  in  the 
time  of  Charles  Y.  Since  his  death,  however,  this  has 
ceased ;  and  since  the  ramparts  of  the  old  town  have 
been  removed,  and  the  old  glacis  transformed  into  a 
Parisian  city,  the  character  of  Vienna  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  The  old  city,  with  its  narrow  streets 
and  majestic  palaces,  still  remains  unchanged,  and  forms 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  boulevards  of  the  modern 
portion  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  country  except  England  that  possesses 
an  hereditary  aristocracy  of  such  wealth  and  ancient 
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lineage  as  Austria.  The  society  of  Vienna  is  very  ex¬ 
clusive,  but  for  a  foreigner,  when  once  admitted  into  it, 
is  very  fascinating  and  agreeable.  The  men  are  affable, 
good-natured,  and  obliging,  with  distinguished  manners 
and  a  chivalrous  bearing  like  the  knights  of  olden  time; 
they  are  high-bred  gentlemen  in  the  full  force  of 
the  term.  The  Austrian  ladies  are  unsurpassed  for 
their  beauty,  their  elegance,  and  their  charming 
manners.  They  have  an  ease  of  manner  and  a  natural 
amiability  which  is  very  attractive ;  and  their  unaffected 
gaiety,  free  from  all  vulgarity  and  pretension,  gives  an 
indescribable  charm  to  society,  and  entitles  them  to  that 
admiration  and  homage  which  is  accorded  to  them.. 

The  two  leading  stars  of  Vienna  society  were 
Princess  Schonburg  and  Princess  Schwarzenberg.  They 
were  not  only  distinguished  by  their  high  birth  and 
rank,  but  they  were  remarkable  for  their  intellectual 
qualities  and  the  charm  which  they  imparted  to  society, 
thus  rendering  their  salons  the  most  sought  after  in 
Vienna. 

We  had  letters  to  Princess  Schonburg,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  her  kindness  to  us  during  our  stay  at 
Vienna.  Princess  Schwarzenberg,  in  addition  to  her 
well-merited  reputation  for  esprit,  combined  great- 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  was  a  grande  dame  in  every 
respect. 

These,  with  many  others  of  the  same  high  birth  and 
qualities,  formed  the  creme  of  the  Viennese  society,  and 
made  it  the  most  attractive  capital  of  Europe.  Since 
the  period  to  which  I  refer  thirty  years  have  passed, 
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and  the  tone  of  society  in  all  European  capitals  has 
much  changed,  hut  less  so  in  Vienna  than  in  others. 

Political  considerations,  added  to  the  extended 
wealth  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  social  relations  of  all  the  European 
capitals,  hut  especially  of  those  of  London  and  Paris. 
The  floodgates  have  been  opened,  and  oi  polloi  have 
rushed  in — the  consequence  being  that  society  in  London 
is  now  so  large  that  it  has  become  an  unlimited  crowd. 

The  Viennese  population  is  also  gay,  light-hearted, 
and  fond  of  amusement ;  and  they  have  the  general 
appearance  of  a  lively  and  joyous  people.  They  appear 
to  form  a  happy  combination  of  the  various  races  of 
which  the  Empire  is  composed — the  vivacious  Hun¬ 
garian,  the  impetuous  Slav,  the  sturdy  German. 

Among  the  various  political  questions  then  occupy¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  Europe  were  the  Servian,  the 
Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian,  the  Montenegrin,  and  that 
of  the  Danish  Duchies.  Although  these  questions  were 
mostly  of  local  interest  and  of  minor  importance,  still 
any  one  of  them  might  have  produced  discord  among 
the  leading  Powers,  and  possibly  even  war.  But,  for 
the  moment,  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Paris  was 
the  predominating  interest. 

I  was  instructed  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  inform 
Count  Buol  that  the  English  and  French  Governments 
had  stated  to  the  Porte  their  opinion  that  the  Conference 
should  meet  at  Paris  on  the  1  Oth  of  May,  and  to  request 
that  a  similar  communication  should  he  made  to  the 
Porte  by  the  Internuncio. 
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Count  Buol  inquired  for  what  object  the  Conference 
was  to  meet.  “  If,”  said  he,  “  it  is  in  accordance 
with  a  request  made  by  the  Russian  Grove rnment,  and 
assented  to  some  short  time  ago,  in  order  to  record  and 
sanction  the  final  fixation  of  the  Asiatic  Frontier  Ques¬ 
tion,  then  I  can  say  that  the  Austrian  representative  at 
Paris  has  received  orders  to  attend ;  hut  if,”  continued 
His  Excellency,  “it  is  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
other  subjects — for  instance,  that  of  the  Principalities 
— then  I  must  reply  that  we  must  have  time  to 
peruse  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  has  not 
yet  been  placed  in  our  hands,  and  which,  I  hear,  is  a 
voluminous  document  of  some  fifty  pages.” 

He  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  cause  unnecessary 
delay.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  the  Conference  to 
commence  and  finish  its  labours  as  speedily  as  possible; 
but  there  were  certain  indications  that  France  was 
desirous  of  submitting  other  questions  which  did  not 
devolve  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  to  this  he  must 
give  his  decided  opposition. 

He  did  not  object  to  questions  of  political  interest 
being  treated  by  the  five  great  Powers,  but  he  had  an 
insuperable  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  Conference  at  Paris,  and  to  acknowledge  a  position 
to  which  France  appeared  to  lay  claim — of  constituting 
herself  the  “  arbiter  or  great  tribunal  of  Europe.” 

Count  Buol  further  expressed  the  wish  that  some 
understanding  should  be  come  to  in  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  treated  of  by  the  Conference  before  they  were 
submitted  for  discussion,  and  he  thought  that  such  a 
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course  would  be  attended  with  advantage  to  all  parties. 
I  replied  to  His  Excellency  that  I  had  no  further 
instructions  than  those  I  had  communicated  to  him, 
and  that  I  would  report  hy  telegraph  His  Excellency’s 
reply. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  find  themselves, 
at  a  moment  when  their  relations  with  France  were  on 
a  delicate  footing,  face  to  face  with  a  French  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  questions  on 
which  there  existed  a  wide  divergence  of  views  between 
the  two  Governments.  Baron  Hubner,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  had  been  instructed  to  suggest  to 
the  French  Government  the  insertion  in  the  Moniteur 
of  a  few  lines  to  dispel  the  illusion  which  certain  publi¬ 
cations  in  that  journal  were  calculated  to  produce  on  the 
disaffected  population  in  Italy  of  receiving  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  from  France.  Count  Buol  was  there¬ 
fore  desirous  of  postponing  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  until  he  received  Baron  Htibner’s  reply. 

On  the  20th  of  April  I  was  enabled  to  inform  Lord 
Malmesbury  that  Count  Buol  had  received  from  Paris 
very  satisfactory  assurances,  and  agreed  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference  at  Paris  on  May  lOtli. 

I  subsequently  informed  Count  Buol  that  Count 
Walewski  had  stated  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
that  only  the  three  following  subjects  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  approaching  Conference  : — 

1.  The  question  of  the  organisation  of  the  Princi¬ 
palities. 
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2.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

3.  The  result  of  the  Asiatic  Boundary  Commission. 

Count  Buol  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  this 

communication,  and  the  assent  of  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  the  date 
named  (May  10th)  was  notified  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government. 

At  this  moment  there  was  great  distrust  at  Vienna 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  policy.  It  was  feared 
that  the  severe  repressive  measures  introduced  in  the 
internal  administration  since  the  Orsini  attentat  might 
lead  to  internal  troubles,  which  would  re-echo  in  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  or,  should  this  not  be  so,  that  the 
Emperor  would  he  obliged  to  strengthen  his  dynasty 
and  popularise  his  name  by  an  external  war,  and  thus 
divert  the  public  mind  from  internal  affairs. 

Italy  was  considered  the  vulnerable  point  for  Austria, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Government  were 
determined  to  fight  to  the  last  for  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  not  to  surrender  a  village  except  at  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

Among  the  disturbing  elements  in  Europe  were  the 
relations  between  the  Porte  and  Montenegro.  This 
small  Principality  was  almost  unknown,  as  well  as  its 
origin  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  existed 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Turkey  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  the  Christian  populations  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces,  Serbs  by  race  and  of  the  Greek  faith,  sought 
safety  from  the  fanatic  oppression  of  the  Turks.  A 
large  portion  crossed  the  Danube  and  took  refuge  on 
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Austrian  soil ;  the  other  portion  fled  to  Montenegro 
(the  Black  Mountain),  which  formed  a  natural  fortress, 
inaccessible  to  Turkey.  As  time  passed,  they  elected  a 
Bishop  (Yladica),  who  became  the  head  and  ruler  of 
the  small  community.  The  Bishop — or  Yladica — was 
subsequently  transformed,  under  Bussian  auspices,  into 
a  prince  in  the  family  of  the  present  ruler,  Prince 
Danilo,  who  considered  himself  independent  of  the 
Porte  and  not  under  its  suzerainty. 

Russia,  in  support  of  the  Christian  population  of  the 
Greek  faith,  and  possibly  from  political  motives  of  a 
Slavonic  character,  tacitly  admitted  the  independence 
of  Montenegro,  and  always  treated  the  Prince  as  an 
independent  sovereign.  A  collision  had  lately  taken 
place  between  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins,  and  the 
war  was  signalised  by  the  greatest  atrocities  on  both 
sides. 

Count  Buol  informed  me  that  a  proposal  had  been 
made  for  a  Commission  to  settle  the  existing  disputes 
between  Turkey  and  Montenegro,  to  be  nominated  by 
England,  Prance,  and  Austria.  Prance  suggested  that 
Russia  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  it.  Count  Buol 
observed  that  Russia  was  in  a  different  position,  not 
recognising  that  the  Porte  had  any  authority  over 
Montenegro,  and  he  stated  that  Prance  was  inclined  to 
take  the  same  view,  but  that  Austria  was  bound  by  a 
treaty  (that  of  Sistowa)  which  positively  stated  that 
Montenegro  was  a  Province  of  Turkey,  to  which  treaty 
Great  Britain  had  been  a  party.  France,  he  said,  was 
apparently  quite  disengaged,  and  Count  Walewski 
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stated  that  she  was  disposed  to  partake  of  the  Russian 
view. 

Count  Buol  said  that  Russia  had  some  time  ago 
declared  that  the  spiritual  chiefdom  should  cease,  and 
had  nominated  the  present  Prince  as  Sovereign.  Austria 
was  interested  in  the  question,  as  she  had  a  large  Serb 
population  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Montenegrins. 

I  was  informed  that  the  French  Consul  at  Cettinje 
was  exerting  himself  to  obtain  from  his  Government  a 
dotation  similar  to  that  of  the  Russian  Government  for 
the  Prince  of  Montenegro.  But  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  widely  different.  The  annual  dotation  of 
30,000  florins  by  Russia  to  the  Yladica  of  Montenegro 
originated  in  a  debt  arising  out  of  losses  sustained  by 
Montenegro  in  the  combined  Russian  and  Montenegrin 
operations  against  Napoleon  I.  in  Dalmatia.  It  would 
therefore  be  somewhat  singular  if  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  were  now,  in  imitation  of  Russia,  to  grant  an 
annual  dotation  to  Prince  Danilo. 

Great  depredations  had  been  committed  by  the 
Montenegrins  on  Turkish  territory,  which  were  in 
reality  acts  of  brigandage. 

The  territory  of  Montenegro  is  little  more  than 
rock,  and  did  not  offer  the  means  of  supporting  its 
increasing  population.  The  Montenegrins  were  led 
into  these  acts  of  brigandage — causing  continual  loss  of 
life,  and  accompanied  by  the  vilest  atrocities — by  the 
want  of  means  of  subsistence. 

The  differences  between  Turkey  and  Montenegro 
were  assuming  a  menacing  aspect,  and  the  French 
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Government  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  the  advance  of 
the  Turkish  troops,  after  the  assurances  given  by  the 
Porte  that  Turkey  would  maintain  the  status  quo,  and 
would  not  attack  Montenegro.  I  had  an  interview  with 
Count  Buol,  and  by  Lord  Malmesbury’s  instructions 
invited  the  Austrian  Government  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  and  French  Governments  in  urging  the  Porte 
to  suspend  further  hostilities  till  the  three  Powers  could 
mediate  between  the  combatants,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Porte  a  Commission  of  the  five  Powers,  to  which  a 
Turkish  and  Montenegrin  Commissary  should  be  added, 
to  settle  the  question. 

Count  Buol  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  proposal. 
In  regard  to  advising  the  Porte  to  suspend  hostilities, 
he  said  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  he  could  not  advise 
to  others  what,  in  a  similar  case,  he  could  not  accept 
himself.  “  Turkey,”  said  he,  “  had  an  indisputable 
right  to  subdue  her  revolted  subjects,  and  to  restore 
order  in  her  own  State.  The  same  case  may  occur  to 
ourselves;  and  do  you  think  that  if  a  suburb  of  this 
capital  was  in  the  hands  of  rebellious  subjects,  we 
should  listen  to  an  appeal  to  suspend  hostilities  or  to  a 
proposal  for  a  Commission  to  mediate,  or  that  we  could 
assent  to  treat  with  a  commissary  of  our  revolted  sub¬ 
jects  ?  ” 

“  If,”  continued  His  Excellency,  “  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  anyone  to  have  been  insane  enough  to  have 
proposed  to  Great  Britain  a  similar  mode  of  pacifying 
the  late  revolt  in  India,  could  she  have  listened  to  it  ?  ” 

I  replied  to  His  Excellency  that  there 
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analogy  between  tlie  two  cases.  In  India  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  revolt  had  taken  place ;  it  had  been  put  down  by 
British  arms;  but  neither  the  revolt,  nor  the  suppression 
of  it,  had  caused  danger  to  European  States.  In  Monte¬ 
negro  the  question  was  wholly  different.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Montenegro,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan  in  that  Principality,  was — rightly  or  wrongly — a 
disputed  question.  But  there  was,  besides,  imminent 
danger — and  the  danger  is  not  yet  allayed — that  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Turkish  troops  and  the  Montenegrins 
might  so  exasperate  the  two  races  that  a  rising  of  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Northern  Turkey  might 
ensue,  and  that  a  civil  as  well  as  a  religious  war  might 
be  the  consequence  of  blood  now  shed  in  Montenegro. 
He  must  not  forget  that  a  spark  might  quickly  ignite 
the  inflammable  matter  which  was  producing  incessant 
irritation  between  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  Turkish  northern  provinces ;  and,  if  this 
were  unfortunately  to  be  the  case,  Europe  might  again 
be  exposed  to  the  turmoil  of  war.  It  was  therefore 
incumbent  on  Europe  to  quench  these  sparks,  and  not 
allow  them  to  be  fanned  into  a  flame. 

But  I  further  observed  that  His  Excellency  “  could 
scarcely  base  his  refusal  to  co-operate  in  advising  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  on  the  argument  of  principle,  as 
Austria  had  taken  a  similar  step  in  1852,  and  had 
arrested  the  progress  of  Omar  Pasha  in  full  march  on 
Cettinje,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Austrian 
intervention  in  favour  of  Prince  Danilo  that  the  status 
quo  had  been  reciprocally  agreed  upon.” 
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Count  Buol  replied  “  that  the  circumstances  of  that 
day  were  different,  and  that  the  intention  of  Omar 
Pasha  had  been  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Montenegro 
and  to  subjugate  the  population.  In  the  present  case,” 
he  said,  “  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Bagnani  and 
Grahovo  were  on  Turkish  territory,  and  within  the 
status  quo  agreed  to  at  that  period.  But,”  said  Count 
Buol,  “  it  is  now  contended  that  Grahovo  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Montenegrins  at  the  time  when  Ali 
Pasha  declared  to  the  Conference  at  Paris  that 
the  Porte  would  maintain  the  status  quo ;  ”  and  this 
appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  His  Excellency  remarked  that  the 
status  quo  to  which  Ali  Pasha  referred  was  the 
one  agreed  to  between  Turkey  and  Austria  at  the  time 
of  Count  Leiningen’s  mission.  He  was  satisfied  that 
Turkey  would  adhere  to  the  solemn  assurances  she  had 
given  not  to  attack  Montenegro,  but  that  he  (Count 
Buol)  could  only  recognise  the  status  quo  which  bore  a 
real  and  not  an  imaginary  character — viz.,  the  one 
agreed  to  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  He  considered 
therefore  that  Turkey  had  a  perfect  right  to  restore 
order  within  her  own  State  and  to  re-occupy  her  own 
territory. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  for  a  Commission  of  the 
five  Powers,  His  Excellency  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  the  idea  could  ever  have  been  entertained  that  the 
Porte  would  consent  to  treat  with  a  commissary  from 
Montenegro. 

“How  can  you  suppose,”  said  His  Excellency,  “that 
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lurkey  would  ever  submit  to  a  Commission  of  the  five 
Powers  to  sit  in  judgment  in  a  cause  between  her  and 
her  vassal?  or  that  her  dignity  would  allow  her  to  find 
herself  in  the  ante- chamber,  on  a  level  and  face  to 
face  with  that  vassal  ?  ” 

If  the  Porte  would  assent  to  a  Commission  to  be 
formed  of  the  five  Powers,  in  which  Turkey  should  hold 
an  equal  place  with  them,  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
differences  with  Montenegro,  he  (Count  Buol)  would 
not  object  to  take  part  in  it,  but  he  considered  that  the 
five  Powers  differed  so  widely  in  their  opinions  on  Mon¬ 
tenegro  that  a  Commission  of  this  nature  appeared  to 
him  impracticable. 

His  Excellency  observed  that  the  Turkish  troops 
might  probably  be  at  that  moment  in  possession  of 
Grahovo,  that  they  would  surround  the  Montenegrin 
territory  and  repel  any  attacks,  but  that  they  would  not 
cross  the  frontier  of  the  status  quo.  If  therefore  a  con¬ 
flict  was  to  be  avoided,  Prince  Danilo  should  be  advised 
to  retire  within  the  territory  which  formed  the  status 
quo  referred  to. 

I  had  an  interview  with  Fuad  Pasha  on  his  passage 
from  Constantinople  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Paris, 
and  I  mentioned  to  him  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  regard  to  the  susj:)ension  of  hostilities 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  by  the  five  Powers 
to  settle  the  differences  with  Montenegro.  He  stated 
that  the  Porte  would  strictly  adhere  to  the  engagement 
she  had  taken  not  to  attack  Montenegro,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo ;  that  the  Porte  had  acted  in  accord- 
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ance  witli  the  advice  of  the  three  Powers  ;  that  the 
Sultan  was  ready  to  grant  to  Prince  Danilo  all  that 
he  could  wish,  provided  he  would  acknowledge  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte  ;  that  on  this  condition  the 
Sultan  was  ready  to  confer  on  him  the  rank  and  title  of 
Muchir,  with  an  allowance  of  50,000  piastres  per  month  ; 
and  that  the  Sultan  would  grant  him  whatever 
territory  might  be  required  for  the  support  of  the 
population  of  Montenegro.  If  hostilities  were  to  cease, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  Prince  Danilo  to  effect  this  object 
at  once.  The  Porte  could  not  abstain — nor  could 
she  be  expected  to  abstain — from  re-occupying  and 
reducing  to  submission  those  portions  of  territory  which 
incontestably  belonged  to  her ;  but  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  orders  had  been  given  to  the  Turkish  commanders 
not  to  attack  Montenegro  or  to  pass  the  limits  of  the 
staiu-s  quo  agreed  to  between  Austria  and  Turkey  in 
1852. 

Fuad  Pasha  said  he  was  surprised  and  pained  to 
learn  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Cfovern  merit  that  a  Montenegrin  should  be  associated 
with  a  Turkish  Commission  to  appear  before  a  tribunal 
of  the  five  Powers  for  the  settlement  of  the  status 
quo ,  observing  that  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Turkey  to  treat  with  a  vassal.  In  his  absence  he 
could  not  state  what  reply  would  be  made  to  this 
proposal,  but  he  could  confidently  state  that  the 
Porte  would  always  be  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  the  three  Powers  through  their  representatives  at 
Constantinople. 
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I  urged  on  His  Excellency  the  desirableness  of  sus¬ 
pending  hostilities  at  the  moment  when  the  Conference 
was  about  to  meet  at  Paris.  I  said  it  would  be  im¬ 
politic  to  arouse  the  susceptibilities  of  the  French 
Government  on  a  question  which  had  created  some 
emotion  at  Paris,  and  that  any  serious  conflict  between 
the  combatants  in  Montenegro  would  produce  a  painful 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Hapoleon.  I 
remarked  that  Turkey  was  strong,  Montenegro  weak, 
and  that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by  the  former  could 
not  be  misconstrued,  and  that  it  would  only  produce  a 
feeling  favourable  to  Turkey. 

His  Excellency  dwelt  on  the  legality  of  the  measures 
taken  by  Turkey,  the  object  of  the  expedition  being  to 
restore  order  and  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Monte¬ 
negrins. 

At  a  concert  given  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Coburg-Cobari  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Emperor  was  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  address  me,  alluding  to  the  visit  of 
Puacl  Pasha  and  the  favourable  impression  he  had  made 
on  His  Majesty.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
mention  the  wish  of  the  English  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Turkey  and 
Montenegro,  in  order  to  prevent  any  occurrence  which 
could  disturb  the  harmony  so  desirable  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conference  at  Paris.  His  Majest}^ 
fully  assented  to  the  expediency  of  the  object  in  view, 
but  did  not  consider  that  the  Porte  could  be  held  back 
from  re-occupying  her  own  territory,  adding  that  there 
w  2 
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was  no  doubt  tbat  Grahovo  was  Turkish  territory.  His 
Majesty  said  that  the  Turkish  troops  would  not  advance 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  status  quo,  and  remarked  that 
they  had  conducted  themselves  with  great  order  and 
discipline,  and  had  committed  no  excesses  of  any  sort. 
I  stated  to  His  Majesty  that  the  meditated  attack  on 
Grahovo  had  caused  some  emotion  at  Paris,  and  that  it 
was  the  anxious  wish  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government — 
as  also  of  that  of  Prance — to  prevent  a  further  conflict 
and  loss  of  life,  in  the  hope  that  through  the  mediation 
of  the  five  Powers  the  question  would  be  satisfactorily 
arranged. 

I  could  not  better  illustrate  the  little  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  Count  Buol  by  the  menace  on  the  part  of 
Russia  of  declaring  the  independence  of  Montenegro 
than  by  relating  the  following  : — 

When  Monsieur  de  Knorring,  the  Russian  Charge 
d’ Affaires,  by  order  of  his  Government,  informed  Count 
Buol  that  if  Turkey  did  not  assent  to  the  demands 
addressed  to  her  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  and  a 
Commission  of  the  five  Powers  for  the  delimitation  of 
the  Turco-Montenegrin  frontier,  Russia  would  openly 
declare  her  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Monte¬ 
negro,  Count  Buol  replied,  “Your  communication  is 
really  a  very  pleasing  one.  I  had  always  thought 
that  Russia  had  long  ago  regarded  Montenegro  as 
an  independent  State,  but  I  am  happy  to  learn  now 
that  she  is  only  disposed  to  do  so  under  certain  even¬ 
tualities.” 

After  much  discussion  the  opposition  of  the  Porte 
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to  the  proposals  of  the  English  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
Turkey  and  Montenegro  was  removed.  Hostilities  were 
suspended,  and  the  settlement  of  the  frontier  on  the 
basis  of  the  status  quo  of  1852  was  confided  to  the 
representatives  of  the  five  Powers,  and  tranquillity  was 
momentarily  restored,  although  Count  Buol  feared  that 
other  clouds  would  ere  long  arise  from  the  same  quarter 
to  darken  the  political  horizon. 

At  the  period  of  the  Montenegrin  differences  with 
Turkey,  two  French  ships  of  war  visited  the  Adriatic. 
Count  Bnol,  although  somewhat  surprised  at  their 
apparition,  studiously  avoided  touching  on  the  subject 
with  Baron  de  Bourqneney. 

“The  subject,”  said  Count  Buol  to  me,  “was  either 
one  of  gravity,  or  it  was  of  no  importance  at  all.  If 
the  former  was  the  view  taken,  there  could  be  but 
three  motives  which  had  dictated  it — namely,  either  to 
serve  as  a  menace  towards  Austria,  or  as  pressure  upon 
Turkey,  or  as  a  means  of  rendering  open  assistance  to 
Montenegro.”  For  his  part  he  accepted  none  of  these 
motives,  and  he  treated  the  matter  as  of  no  importance. 
In  the  first  case,  if  a  menace  towards  Austria  had  been 
intended,  the  presence  of  two  ships  was  not  likely  to 
produce  the  desired  effect ;  in  the  second  case,  if  any 
act  of  hostility  or  pressure  was  intended  against  Turkey, 
it  did  not  solely  regard  Austria,  but  all  Europe ;  and 
in  the  third  case,  if  France  had  meditated  any  overt 
assistance  to  Montenegro,  it  would  have  been  an  ill- 
judged  act,  and  one  of  doubtful  utility  to  Prince  Danilo, 
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for  an  army  of  20,000  Austrians  would  have  speedily 
frustrated  any  such  attempt. 

His  Excellency  informed  me  that  on  the  arrival  of 
the  French  ships  before  Ragusa,  and  after  an  exchange 
of  salutes,  the  French  admiral  requested  permission  of 
entry  into  the  harbour  for  the  two  ships.  He  was  civilly 
informed  that  the  Governor  would  be  happy  to  receive 
one  ship  in  port,  but  that  the  regulations  prohibited  the 
entrance  of  two  ships  of  war  into  the  harbour.  The 
admiral  expressed  his  wish  to  enter  with  his  own  vessel, 
and  requested  permission  for  the  second  ship  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so  for  repairs  in  the  machinery.  The 
permission  of  the  Emperor  was  asked  for  by  telegraph, 
to  which  His  Majesty  replied  in  the  following  terms  : 
“  Faites  entrer  le  malade  avec  le  bien  port  ant  F 

The  admiral  had  further  requested  to  be  permitted 
to  visit  Cattaro  and  Ivleck,  but  was  informed  that  no 
foreign  ships  of  war  were  allowed  to  enter  those  har¬ 
bours,  as  it  was  considered  a  mare  clausum. 

The  admiral  and  French  officers  were  very  well 
received,  and  courtesies  were  exchanged  with  the  official 
authorities  of  the  ports  visited.  A  banquet  was  given 
by  the  admiral  on  board  his  flag-ship,  and  nothing 
occurred  during  the  stay  of  the  French  ships  to  disturb 
the  friendly  feeling  which  was  demonstrated  on  either 
side.  Count  Buol’s  mind  was,  however,  much  relieved 
on  learning  their  departure. 

A  very  remarkable  anecdote  has  been  told  me  by 
the  person  who  was  the  actor  in  the  affair. 

In  1829,  when  Count  Orloff  was  at  Constantinople, 
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tlie  Porte  was  very  pressed  by  Russia  to  pay  the  in¬ 
demnity  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  Sultan 

Mahmoud  sent  for  Prince  C - ,  and  said  to  him, 

“  The  matter  of  this  indemnity  worries  me.  I  have  an 
idea  by  which  it  may  be  arranged.  You  know  the 
Danubian  Provinces  ”  (referring  evidently  to  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia).  “  They  have  never  been  of  any  value 
to  me ;  on  the  contrary,  a  constant  source  of  disquietude 
and  even  of  danger,  to  my  Empire.  In  lieu  of  display¬ 
ing  power  there,  I  only  display  weakness,  for  I  cannot 
send  a  Turkish  soldier  into  them.  Now,”  said  the 
Sultan,  “  I  empower  you  to  go  to  Orloff  and  offer  to 
make  over  these  two  provinces  to  Russia  in  lieu  of  the 
war  indemnity.” 

Prince  C - bowed  to  the  ground,  and  observed  to 

His  Majesty  that  he  could  not  undertake  a  mission  of 
that  nature  without  having  his  instructions  in  writing 
and  signed  by  His  Majesty. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  Sultan,  “  I  see  what  it  is- — you  are 
afraid  of  your  head ;  ”  and  His  Majesty  thereupon  told 
Aclimet  (who  was  afterwards  the  Pasha  who  delivered 
his  fleet  to  the  Egyptians)  to  draw  up  his  proposals  in 
writing,  and  he  signed  them. 

Prince  C - then  obeyed  the  Sultan’s  order,  and, 

much  to  his  surprise,  received  from  Orloff  for  answer, 
“  That  Russia  did  not  covet  these  Provinces,  nor  would 
she  accept  them.  Neither,”  said  Orloff,  ££  will  I  forward 
the  proposal  to  St.  Petersburg.  All  Russia  requires  is 
to  exercise  her  influence  over  her  co-religionists  in  those 
provinces,  and  that  nothing  shall  take  place  there  with- 
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out  her  sanction ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  have  annexed 
to  Russia  two  Provinces  whose  Liberal  and  democratic 
tendencies  will  only  infuse  their  poison  into  our  State. 
No  !  Go  back  to  your  master  and  say  that  I  refuse  his 
offer.” 

Bourqueney  showed  me  a  letter  from  Benedetti  and 
Walewski,  both  of  which  spoke  in  terms  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  opening  seance  of  the  Conference  at  Paris, 
and  of  great  hopes  that  the  various  questions  for  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Buol  observed  to  me  with  a  smile,  when  relating 
the  opinions  given  by  each  plenipotentiary  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  union,  “  Et  la  Prusse  etait  obscure .” 

April ,  1858. — Things  look  brighter  than  they  did 
a  week  ago,  but  in  these  days  we  must  not  expect  a 
blue  sky  without  clouds. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  to  be  decided  by  the  approaching  Conference, 
Count  Buol  repeats  again  and  again,  “  Ne  perdez  pas 
de  vue  le  cote  politique  de  cette  question.  Vous  avez 
jete  la  Eussie  par  la  fenetre ;  elle  essayera  d’entrer  par 
la  Porte.”  “  You  refused,”  says  he,  “  to  let  Russia  have 
Bolgrad  because  it  is  on  the  Danube.  Take  care  how 
you  now  make  the  Danube  a  continuation  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Russia  sees,  and  tries  to  obtain,  a  political  object 
in  every  question  touching  the  East.  She  objects  to 
the  St.  George’s  Channel  because  it  is  the  one  which 
will  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  which  it  has  always  been  her  object  to  obstruct. 
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So,  again,  with  the  question  of  the  cabotage  on  the 
Danube ;  if  thrown  open,  it  can  only  turn  to  her  ad¬ 
vantage  and  interests,  which  are  not  yours  or  those  of 
Europe  at  large.  You  and  France  are  too  far  removed 
to  take  part  in  the  cabotage  ;  your  trade  is  of  a  different 
nature  ;  but  to  Eussia  and  Greece  the  question  presents 
itself  in  another  light.  Eussia  will  seek  through  these 
means  to  obtain  a  preponderating  influence  on  the 
Danube,  and  Eussia  and  Greece  will  alone  be  the 
gainers.” 

May ,  1858. — In  regard  to  the  Servian  Question,  a 
change  of  rule  had  taken  place,  and  Prince  Karageorge- 
vitch  was  replaced  by  Prince  Milosch,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  governed  Servia. 

Some  little  stir  was  created  by  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  announcing  their  intention  to  occupy  Bolgrad 
in  case  of  any  insurrectionary  movement  menacing  the 
Austrian  frontier.  A  protest  was  entered  by  England 
and  the  other  Powers,  but  happily  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  and  the  peace  was  not  disturbed.  But  this 
question  brought  before  Europe  the  anomaly  that  no 
Turkish  troops  were  permitted  in  Servia,  while  the 
fortress  of  Bolgrad  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
This  was,  later,  satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  Porte 
withdrawing  from  Bolgrad. 

At  this  time  there  was  much  excitement  at  Bolgrad, 
and  on  the  7th  of  June  two  Turkish  soldiers  attacked 
our  Consul-General,  Mr.  de  Eonblanque,  and  severely 
wounded  him.  It  was  an  act  of  religious  fanaticism. 

Mr.  de  Eonblanque  never  recovered  from  this  shock, 
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and  shortly  afterwards  died.  I  was  instructed  by  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  send  a  member  of  tbe  Legation  at 
Vienna  to  Bolgrad  to  take  charge  of  the  archives  of  tbe 
Consulate ;  and  I  selected  Mr.  Robert  Lytton,*  then 
Senior  Second  Secretary,  for  this  duty,  duly  notifying 
to  Sir  Llenry  Bulwer,  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  that  I  had  done  so  in  conformity  with 
instructions  from  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  Servia  being 
under  tbe  Porte  and  consequently  in  his  jurisdiction. 

June  2nd. — The  blue  sky  was  soon  overcast.  Tbe 
project  of  Count  Walewski  in  regard  to  tbe  union 
of  tbe  Principalities  lias  broken  like  a  thunderstorm  on 
Count  Buol.  I  cannot  describe  tbe  disturbed  state  of 
mind  in  which  I  found  him.  It  was  a  mixture  of  agita¬ 
tion,  exasperation,  determination.  Since,  however,  be 
has  seen  tbe  Emperor  be  lias  become  more  calm.  Tbe 
decision  being  now  taken,  be  is  resigned,  and  determined, 
happen  what  may,  to  abide  by  it.  He  appeared  an¬ 
noyed  that  England,  as  be  thinks,  should  have  deserted 
him.  He  reproaches  us  with  clinging  to  France  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  peace.  He  says,  “  You  do  not  know 
your  strength— your  influence.  Look  at  tbe  question 
of  Bolgrad.  There  you  spoke  out ;  you  said  at  once 
you  would  not  yield,  and  tbe  consequence  was  that 
France  and  Russia  did.  Tbe  same  would  occur  again ; 
but  you  bold  back,  or  you  wish  for  peace’  sake  to  con¬ 
ciliate  France.”  He  regards  the  Walewski  project  as 
more  objectionable  than  tbe  union  under  a  foreign 

*  Afterwards  Earl  Lytton. 
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prince,  and  says,  “  Que  la  France  fait  les  affaires  de  la 
Itussief  and  that  we,  having  made  war  against  the 
aggression  and  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
are  now,  out  of  deference  to  France,  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  Porte  and  the  advantage  which  the  war 

o 

had  procured. 

He  considers  Count  Walewski’s  proposal  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Principalities  as  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic,  which  will  give  rise  to  endless  anarchy, 
the  future  consequences  of  which  to  the  Turkish 
Empire  are  incalculable. 

There  is  something  curious  in  the  visit  of  the  French 
admiral  to  Cettinje,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
eclat  by  Prince  Danilo.  Bourqueney  assures  me  that 
there  is  no  arriere-pensee  connected  with  this  visit,  but 
I  rather  imagine  he  is  not  informed  of  all  the  plans 
formed  at  Paris. 

There  are  two  diplomatic  currents  flowing  from  Paris 
— viz.,  the  ostensible  official  one  from  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  an  undercurrent  secretly 
carried  on  by  the  Emperor  through  private  and  secret 
agents. 

In  regard  to  Montenegro,  I  believe  that  Russia  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  seaport  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  Montenegro  which  may  serve  Russian  purposes,  and 
Cattaro  may  be  the  object  she  has  in  view. 

Bourqueney  read  me  in  confidence  his  private  letter 
to  Walewski.  It  was  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  reasoning, 
sense,  and  feeling.  It  contained  the  following  remark¬ 
able  passage : — 
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You  have  frequently  expressed  to  me  your  suspicion  that 
it  was  England  that  was  constantly  exciting  the  opposition  of 
Austria  towards  France.  I  always  differed  with  you,  and  now 
you  have  a  signal  proof  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Do  not  mis¬ 
take  the  man  you  have  to  deal  with.  I  know  Count  Buol.  lie 
is  firm ;  he  is  determined  ;  he  will  not  bend ;  he  asserts  that  he 
will  respect  the  rights  and  the  judgment  of  others;  he  expects 
also  that  others  will  respect  his. 

Nothing  can  be  more  cordial,  more  confidential 
than  the  relations  which  exist  between  Bourqueney 
and  myself. 

July  29 th. — I  am  told  confidentially  that  intrigues 
are  canying  on  here  under  Russian  auspices  to  get  rid 
of  Buol  and  Bach.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  hesi¬ 
tates  ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  the  Emperor  completely  par¬ 
takes  of  Count  Buol’s  opinions,  and  that  he  will  not 
sacrifice  him  for  anyone.  This  attempt  is  not  the  first. 

It  is  reported  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service  and  brother  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  has  made  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  but  without  success. 

On  July  28,  1858,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  arrived  at  Vienna  on  a  visit  to  the 
Imperial  Court.  Although  the  visit  may  be  ostensibly 
one  of  courtesy,  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  other 
motives  of  a  political  nature  which  have  originated  it. 
It  is  hinted  to  me  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  arranged 

O 

to  meet  at  Trieste  his  brother,  Prince  Alexander  of 
Hesse,  now  quartered  at  Milan,  and  that  it  is  the 
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object  of  the  Grand  Duke,  through  the  medium  of 
Prince  Alexander  (wlio  is  said  to  have  influence  with 
his  sister,  the  Empress  of  Russia),  to  effect  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  two  Emperors  and  a  renewal 
of  the  former  friendly  and  intimate  relations  between 
the  two  Courts. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  which  took  place 
last  summer  at  Weimar  was  effected  through  the 
medium  of  Prince  Alexander.  At  that  interview  the 
sacrifice  of  Count  Buol  was  required  as  the  sine  qua  non 
condition  of  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  the  two 
Sovereigns.  I  am  told  that  so  anxious  was  Prince 
Gortscliakoff  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  the  Imperial 
Minister  who  had  so  successfully  thwarted  the  Russian 
policy  in  the  East  that  the  aid  of  France  was  appealed 
to.  The  French  Government,  however,  most  honour¬ 
ably  refused  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  transaction, 
and,  in  lieu  of  complying  with  the  request,  a  despatch 
was  addressed,  as  I  am  confidentially  informed,  to  Baron 
de  Bourqueney  instructing  him  to  support  Count  Buol 
to  his  utmost  against  the  intrigues  directed  against  him. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  immovable,  and  steadfastly 
refused  to  listen  to  the  overtures  addressed  to  him. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  Sovereigns  was 
thus  an  utter  failure,  and  they  separated  without  any 
material  improvement  having  been  effected  either  in 
their  personal  or  political  relations. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Effect  of  Orsini’s  Attempt  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  his  Decision  to  join  Sar¬ 
dinia  against  Austria — Secret  Meeting  of  Napoleon  and  Cavour  at  Plom- 
bieres  in  1858 — The  Italian  Question — The  Mazzinists — The  Moderate 
Party — Garibaldi — The  Paris  Conferences — Differences  between  Austria 
and  France,  menacing  the  Failure  of  the  Conferences  ;  after  many  Diffi¬ 
culties  they  were  happily  adjusted — The  Conferences  closed  on  the  19th  of 
August — The  Hungarian  Question — The  Birth  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolf. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  after  the  Orsini  attempt,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fear  of  assassination.  He 
was  in  frequent  communication  with  Count  Cavour, 
who  worked  on  his  feelings  by  representing  that  his 
only  choice  was  between  war  and  revolution.  He  em¬ 
ployed  a  secret  agent  to  confer  with  the  Sardinian 
Minister  on  Italian  affairs,  and  he  also  sent  Monsieur 
Benedetti,  a  Corsican  by  birth  (and  subsequently  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Berlin),  to  arrange  with  Count  Cavour  the 
terms  for  his  future  combined  action  with  the  King  of. 
Sardinia. 

The  Emperor  had  a  secret  meeting  with  Cavour  in 
the  autumn  of  1858  at  Plombieres.  The  exact  terms  of 
the  agreement  then  come  to  have  never  been  divulged, 
but  it  is  generally  surmised  that  he  then  bound  him¬ 
self  to  free  Lombardy  from  Austrian  rule — the  term 
used  was  “  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  ” — and  to 
deliver  it  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Emperor  receiv- 
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mg  as  compensation  for  tliis  service  the  cession  to 
France  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince 
Napoleon  with  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  daughter  was  a 
further  stipulation  of  the  agreement,  but  the  Emperor 
reserved  for  himself  the  moment  for  commencino'  the 

O 

war  against  Austria,. 

The  greatest  secrecy  was  preserved  in  regard  to  this 
agreement,  and  it  is  doubtful  even  that  it  was  made 
known  to  his  Ministers.  It  is  also  said  that  Count  Cavour 
craftily  obtained  the  Emperor’s  signature  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  to  avoid  all  future  risk  of  disavowal. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
fully  determined  in  the  autumn  of  1858  on  war  with 
Austria  in  combination  with  Sardinia,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Emperor’s  views  and  intentions  at 
that  period  went  beyond  the  liberation  of  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  from  Austrian  rule. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon — who  had  fully  determined  on  war, 
who  had  engaged  himself  by  a  signed  document  to  that 
effect,  who  had  given  repeated  assurances  of  his  desire  for 
peace,  and  who  had  also  charged  Lord  Cowley  to  repeat 
them  on  his  confidential  mission  to  Vienna  in  1859 — 
can  only  be  viewed  as  artifices  to  delude  Europe,  to 
conceal  his  ambitious  designs,  and  to  gain  time  for  pre¬ 
paring  his  armaments. 

The  Italian  Question  (although  Prince  Metternich 
declared  “  Qtce  1’ Italic  netait  quune  expression  geo- 
grapliique  ”)  signified  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  The 
popular  agitation  for  enfranchisement  from  foreign  rule, 
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and  for  Liberal  and  free  institutions,  had  already  com¬ 
menced  in  1821 ;  and  although  it  had  passed  through 
many  phases,  and  suffered  many  defeats,  the  hopes  of 
the  patriotic  party  were  neither  damped  nor  extinguished, 
and  the  slumbering  embers  ouly  awaited  the  opportunity 
to  be  re-kindled  and  to  burst  forth  again  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

Secret  societies  had  been  formed  for  keeping  alive 
Italian  nationality,  and  were  in  action  throughout  Italy, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  various  Governments 
to  suppress  them.  They  were  like  those  plants  which, 
the  oftener  they  are  cut  down,  spring  up  again  regener¬ 
ated  and  restored  to  fresh  vigour  and  luxuriance. 

The  revolutionary  year  of  1848  had  produced  great 
changes  in  the  public  mind,  and  had  stimulated  the 
hopes  of  the  Italian  patriotic  party  that  the  dawn  of  the 
liberation  of  their  country  was  approaching.  The 
secret  societies  were  active  in  distributing  inflammatory 
papers  and  pamphlets  of  all  kinds  to  propagate  their 
revolutionary  doctrines  and  to  invigorate  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  One  of  these  secret  societies  was  termed 
“  Carbonari  ”  (the  name  originated  from  its  having  been 
formed  by  a  body  of  charcoal-burners  at  Naples).  The 
oath  taken  by  them  was  to  put  to  death  any  member 
who  refused  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  society. 
Prince  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Prince  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  (afterwards  Napoleon  III.),  sons  of  the  Count  de 
St.  Leu,  ex-King  of  Holland,  and  Queen  Hortense,  had 
been  enlisted  as  members  of  this  society,  and  had  taken 
the  prescribed  oath.  The  advent  of  Prince  Louis 
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Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  France  naturally  inspired  the 
extreme  national  party  with  fresh  hopes  of  obtaining 
his  assistance  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 
The  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  by 
Orsini  was  mysteriously  connected  with  this  society,  and 
it  was  said  at  the  time  that  Orsini  had  become  a  member 
of  the  society  on  the  same  day  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  murderous  attempt 
on  his  life  produced  a  deep  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor,  and  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  it  in 
his  Italian  policy.  He  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  do 
something  for  Italy,  and  his  thoughts  were  distracted 
by  doubts  and  fears — doubts  as  regarded  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France,  and  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  whom  he  dared  not  offend  ;  doubts  in  a 
political  sense  as  regarded  the  prudence  and  desirable¬ 
ness  of  forming  a  great  Power  on  his  frontier  which 
might  hereafter  become  a  troublesome  and  dangerous 
neighbour;  and  fears  of  a  murderous  attempt  on  his 
person,  like  that  of  Orsini  and  others,  if  he  failed  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  secret  society  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member.  I  think  that  these  conflicting 
agencies  which  must  have  overshadowed  his  mind  were 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  preliminaries  he  offered  at 
Villa  Franca — viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  Italian 
Duchies,  with  the  restoration  of  their  Sovereigns,  who 
were  to  form  a  confederation  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Pope,  thus  abandoning  the  cry  for  the  “  unity  ”  of 
Italy,  and  increasing  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy 
in  lieu  of  restricting  it. 
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The  proposed  restoration  of  the  Austrian  Archdukes 
to  their  States  was  viewed  with  disfavour  by  the  mode¬ 
rate  as  well  as  by  the  advanced  Liberal  party  in  Italy. 
It  was  not  a  wise  measure,  for  however  mild  and  bene¬ 
ficent  the  government  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  had  been, 
it  was  evident  that  after  the  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place,  too  many  of  their  subjects  had  been  com¬ 
promised  by  late  events  to  render  the  restoration  of  the 
Archdukes  either  desirable  to  the  Sovereigns  themselves 
or  to  their  subjects.  Nor  did  it  fulfil  the  aspirations  of 
the  Italian  patriotic  party,  whose  chief  aim  had  been  to 
bring  about  Italian  unity,  and  to  deliver  Italy  from  all 
interference  of  Austria  in  Italian  affairs.  What  confi¬ 
dence  could  be  reposed,  what  hopes  could  be  entertained 
that  Sovereigns — however  well-meaning — who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  absolute  school,  who  had  been  in¬ 
vested  with  absolute  power,  and  who  had  been  supported 
and  protected  by  Austrian  bayonets  in  its  exercise, 
could  be  suddenly  converted  into  constitutional  rulers  ? 
The  idea  of  a  confederation  under  such  circumstances 
implied  a  return  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Italian 
Republics  of  that  epoch  were  in  a  state  of  continual 
civil  war  with  each  other. 

The  cry  of  the  Italian  patriots  was  originally  for 
“The  Independence  of  Italy.”  It  was  subsequently 
transformed  into  that  of  “  The  Unity  of  Italy.” 

There  were  two  parties  in  Italy — the  moderate  party 
for  the  “  independence  of  Italy,”  the  ultra  party  for  the 
“  unity  of  Italy.”  The  former  aimed  at  the  grant  of 
free  institutions  and  the  formation  of  Italy  into  a  con- 
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federation,  including  the  Papal  States,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Pope,  and  they  intended  by  this  organisa¬ 
tion  to  exclude  Austria  from  all  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  The  changes  to  he  effected  by  this 
party  were  to  be  peacefully  carried  out  on  the  monar¬ 
chical  principle,  in  order  not  to  alarm  Europe  with  fears 
of  a  revolutionary  and  republican  movement. 

The  “  ultra  party,”  under  the  leadership  of  Mazzini 
and  the  inspiration  of  Cavour,  looked  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrians,  a  complete  sweep  of  the  Italian 
Sovereigns,  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  the  construction  of  a  “United  Italy”  under  one 
head  (Victor  Emmanuel),  with  Pome  as  the  capital  and 
seat  of  Government,  and  with  a  representative  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  two  programmes  did  not  essentially  differ  as  to 
the  aim  to  be  attained,  but  they  differed  widely  as  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  The  Mazzinists  and  ultra 
party  were  Revolutionists  and  Republicans ;  the 
moderate  party  were  Constitutionalists  and  Monarchists  ; 
and  there  Avas  a  certain  hesitation — not  to  say  repug¬ 
nance — on  their  part  to  unite  with  the  Mazzinists  or  to 
place  in  their  hands  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
movement. 

The  tortuous  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
felt  no  desire  for  a  “United  Italy,”  the  subtle 
manoeuvres  and  intrigues  of  Cavour,  and  the  apathy  of 
Europe,  all  tended  to  invigorate  and  encourage  the 
ultra  party,  when  the  appearance  of  Garibaldi  on  the 
scene  of  action  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
x  2 
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He  was  a  man  of  action.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
effect,  and  there  was  no  hesitation  ahont  him.  He 
organised  a  hand  of  volunteers,  landed  in  Sicily,  wras 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  whole  population, 
marched  triumphantly  to  Naples  without  encountering 
opposition,  and  entered  the  capital  in  triumph.  He 
might  have  exclaimed,  like  Caesar,  “  Veni,  vidi,  vici !  ” 

The  Sardinian  Government  outwardly  disavowed 
his  proceedings,  ostentatiously  attempted  to  oppose  his 
embarkation  at  Genoa,  hut  secretly  encouraged  and 
supported  him ;  and  the  King  finally  accepted  the 
throne  of  Naples,  which  Garibaldi  had  placed  at  his 
feet. 

Thus  the  question  of  “  Italian  unity  ” — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Yenetia  and  Koine — was  solved  by  an  Italian 
patriot  without  foreign  aid,  fulfilling  the  patriotic 
watchword,  “ Italia  far  a  da  se.” 

The  secret  of  Garibaldi’s  success  was  in  the  firmness 
and  honesty  of  his  character,  combined  with  an  “  iron 
will.”  He  was  regarded  by  the  nation  as  a  true  and 
disinterested  patriot.  He  possessed  its  entire  confi¬ 
dence  and  support.  At  Naples  the  mantle  of  royalty 
was  at  his  feet,  hut,  unlike  Massaniello,  he  disdained  to 
assume  it.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  population 
as  a  liberator  from  the  thraldom  which  the  nation  had 
so  long  borne.  To  his  credit  and  glory  he  refused  all 
honours  and  remuneration.  He  handed  over  the  crown 
to  his  Sovereign,  the  elect  of  the  Italian  people,  as  he 
had  received  it,  and  was  satisfied  by  the  patriotic  feeling 
of  having  delivered  his  compatriots  from  the  yoke  under 
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which  they  had  so  long  suffered,  and  from  the  painful 
exactions  which  that  yoke  had  imposed. 

In  the  page  of  Italian  history  no  name  will  shine 
with  greater  lustre  than  that  of  Garibaldi.  Among  his 
great  deeds  none  will  figure  more  conspicuously  than 
the  spirit  of  humanity  which  ruled  his  actions.  After 
the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  although  he  was 
endowed  with  supreme  power,  he  evinced  no  spirit  of  a 
revengeful  nature  ;  he  neither  committed  nor  suffered  to 
be  committed  any  act  of  severity  towards  his  opponents. 
He  was  as  disinterested  in  his  intervention  as  he  was 
humane  in  his  actions.  His  singleness  of  mind,  his 
strength  of  character,  and  honesty  of  purpose  enabled 
him  to  exercise  unlimited  control  over  his  followers  and 
the  masses,  who  regarded  him  with  an  unexampled 
devotion,  and  obeyed  his  commands  with  boundless 
faith  and  confidence. 

During  the  summer  of  1858  the  attention  of  the 
political  world  was  chiefly  engaged  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  of  the  European  Powers  summoned 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  several  Governments,  in  regard  to  the 
future  organisation  and  constitution  of  the  Danubian 
principalities,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
delineation  of  the  Pusso-Turkish  frontier  in  Asia. 

On  the  project  submitted  by  Count  Walewski  for 
the  constitution  of  the  principalities  great  opposition 
was  raised  by  Austria,  and  I  found  Count  Buol  ex¬ 
tremely  agitated  and  depressed  by  the  intelligence  he 
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liad  received  from  Baron  Hiibner.  Count  Bnol 
designated  the  project  as  “  une  Union  HepublicaineU 
He  said  it  proposed  a  representative  assembly  with  a 
“  Comite  Central into  whose  hands  was  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  not  only  the  legislative,  but  the  executive  power ; 
that  there  was  to  be  one  army,  one  flag  (which  he  pre¬ 
sumed  would  be  the  tricolour),  one  Supreme  Court — 
“  in  short,”  said  His  Excellency,  “  a  complete  union  of 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  kind,  for  it  had  not 
even  the  recommendation  of  being  a  monarchical  union, 
which,  at  all  events,  would  have  been  the  case  under  a 
foreign  prince,  and  which  would  have  offered  better 
guarantees  of  stability  and  order.”  He  considered  it  a 
complete  union  of  the  Principalities  in  a  republican 
in  lieu  of  a  monarchical  form,  and  in  his  opinion 
was  wholly  un acceptable. 

The  question  assumed  a  serious  aspect},  as,  if  Austria 
held  aloof,  or  refused  to  discuss  even  the  project,  the 
Conference  would  be  broken  up,  and  thus  a  rupture 
between  Austria  and  Prance  would  become  imminent. 

On  the  1st  of  June  I  wrote  to  Lord  Malmesbury  as 
follows  : — 

The  moment  is  one  of  great  anxiety.  On  the  decision  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  will  depend  the  successful  issue  or  the  failure 
of  the  Conference,  the  complete  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
and  finally,  and  at  no  distant  period,  the  grave  and  all-impor¬ 
tant  question  whether  Europe  is  tranquilly  and  happily  to  repose 
on  the  engagements  contracted  in  that  treaty,  or  to  be  again  in¬ 
volved  in  the  calamities  of  war. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  decided  that  if  the  Porte 
should  accept  the  basis  of  the  project  and  agree  to  enter 
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on  its  discussion,  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  would 
be  instructed  to  take  part  in  it,  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  Austria  would  refuse  to  vote  for,  or  would  record 
her  vote  against,  those  portions  of  the  project  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  inadmissible. 

“  All  we  ask,”  said  Count  Buol,  “  is  that,  if  our 
withdrawal  or  non-participation  in  the  Conference  may 
be  considered  a  fault,  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
crime,  and  that  it  will  not  interrupt  our  good  relations 
with  the  other  Powers.  We  do  not  play  the  part  of  a 
Don  Quixote.  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  powerless 
G notre  impuissance)  to  prevent  the  organisation  if 
assented  to  by  Europe.  We  are  not  going  to  fight 
against  its  application,  or  to  place  ourselves  in  open 
resistance  to  Europe,  but  we  will  preserve  to  ourselves 
a  clear  conscience  by  not  affixing  our  signature  to  a 
project  which  we  consider  dangerous  to  the  Principali¬ 
ties,  dangerous  to  ourselves,  and  dangerous  to  Turkey.” 

Count  Buol  expressed  a  hope  that  this  course  of 
passive  abstention  would  not  he  ill-taken  or  ill-judged, 
and  that  it  would  not  give  rise  to  angry  recriminations 
or  unfounded  suspicions. 

From  the  foregoing  will  be  seen  the  spirit  of  oppo¬ 
sition  which  dictated  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  that  opposition. 
But  the  opposition  to  Count  Walewski’s  project  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Principalities  was  but  the  “  first  of 
the  Austrian  woes  ”  which  the  Conference  at  Paris  had 
to  undergo.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  my  readers  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  these  “  woes,”  but  they  were  of 
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a  serious  nature,  and  threatened  a  rupture  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  which  would  not  only  have  prevented  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  would 
have  inevitably  led  to  a  rupture  between  Austria  and 
Prance.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  Conference  should  bring  to  a  successful  issue  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  convened. 

The  other  Austrian  “  woes  ”  or  objections  referred 
to  the  titles  of  “  Provinces  Unies,”  “  United  Army,” 
and  “  common  flag,”  and  these  gave  rise  to  endless  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Austrian  Cabinet  was  strongly  opposed 
to  a  union  of  the  Principalities,  considering  that  it 
would  be  the  commencement  of  their  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  and  severance  from  Turkey,  which  would 
he  followed  by  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Herze¬ 
govina. 

The  discussion  of  the  “  Union  of  the  Principalities  ” 
gave  rise  to  much  wrangling  in  the  Conference  between 
Prance  and  Austria,  and  Count  Buol  opposed  reso¬ 
lutely  inch  by  inch  every  proposal  tending  towards 
that  object. 

The  popular  wishes  of  the  two  Principalities  in 
favour  of  the  “  Union”  were  clearly  expressed  by  both 
divans,  and  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  election 
of  Monsieur  Couza  as  Caimakan  for  both  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 

A  compromise  was,  after  much  labour,  effected  by  the 
efforts  of  Earl  Cowley,  and  the  project  of  Count 
Walewski’s  was  so  modified  that  the  powers  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Central  Committee,  to  which  unlimited  power 
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had  been  givenj  were  greatly  modified  in  a  conservative 
sense. 

The  question  of  the  title  “Provinces  Unies”  was 
also,  by  the  addition  of  “  La  Valachie  et  la  Moldavie,” 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Cowley,  assented  to  by  the 
Conference. 

The  question  of  the  common  flag  was  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  solution,  and  was  sternly  resisted  by  Austria. 
The  danger  to  Austria  of  a  national  flag  for  Wallachia 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Austria  had  some  four 
millions  of  Wallachian  subjects,  and  it  was  feared  that 
they  might  he  induced  to  join  a  national  flag,  and  regard 
it  as  their  own. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Count  Buol  on  these 
various  negotiations,  he  said  that  he  recognised  an 
“  identity  of  views  between  the  two  Cabinets,  both 
wishing  to  arrive  at  the  same  ends,  hut  by  different 
roads.  You,”  said  His  Excellency,  “  seek  by  concilia¬ 
tion  to  harmonise  any  divergent  lines  of  policy  with 
France,  and  to  act  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  con¬ 
flicting  opinions.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  take  our 
stand  on  the  ground  of  principle ;  hut,”  continued  His 
Excellency,  “  be  assured  that  we  have  no  desire  de  casser 
les  vitres — de  briser  la  Conference  ou  de  voir  la  Con¬ 
ference  se  separer  de  nous.” 

With  reference  to  the  argument  I  had  used,  “that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  he  more  Turkish  than  the 
Turks,”  His  Excellency  remarked  that  he  did  not  by 
any  means  wish  to  assume  that  position,  hut  that 
where  Austrian  interests  are  concerned  he  must  con- 
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tinue  to  be  Austrian,  even  though  the  Turks  ceased  to 
be  Turkish. 

His  Excellency  said  with  some  playfulness  that  he 
was  well  aware  that  Austria  was  always  considered  a 
stiff  and  obstinate  opponent,  continually  standing  on 
principles  and  resisting  innovations.  “  Still,”  said  His 
Excellency,  “  we  are  obliged  to  be  so,  and  be  assured 
that  no  harm  arises  therefrom.  The  part  we  have  to 
play  is  to  contest  inch  by  inch  and  to  yield  concession 
for  concession.  Enfin^  said  His  Excellency,  “  il  faut 
marchander.” 

The  question  of  a  common  flag  for  the  Principali¬ 
ties  was  firmly  maintained  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  as  firmly  resisted  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Every  sort  of  proposal  was  made  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
and  a  menace  of  breaking  up  the  Conference  was  resorted 
to,  but  without  result.  I  finally  received  a  telegram 
from  Earl  Cowley  on  the  7th  of  July,  stating  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  refused  all  further  concessions  on 
the  subject  of  the  flag,  and  that  he  (Lord  Cowley)  was 
at  his  “  wits’  end.”  He  then  suggested  as  a  last  effort, 
“  When  the  two  armies  are  united  they  shall  have 
attached  to  their  separate  flags  a  pennant  of  one  uni¬ 
form  colour,  that  colour  to  be  blue,  which  now  exists  in 
each  of  the  separate  flags.  He  could  not  positively 
say  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  he  had  hopes  that  it  might  be.” 

After  a  lengthened  interview  with  Count  Buol  I  was 
authorised  by  him  to  reply  to  Earl  Cowley  that  if  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  consideration  of  the  appeals  made 
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to  him  in  the  despatch  he  (Count  Buol)  had  addressed 
to  Baron  Hiibner,  would  abandon  the  proposal  of  a 
common  flag,  Austria  would  be  found  very  coulant  (easy 
to  deal  with). 

At  the  desire  of  Earl  Cowley,  I  also  suggested  to 
Count  Buol  that,  in  announcing  to  Baron  Hubner  and 
the  French  Ambassador  the  acceptance  of  his  (Lord 
Cowley’s)  proposal,  he  should  say  that  the  abandonment 
by  France  of  the  proposal  for  a  common  flag  will  be 
personally  agreeable  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

As  Count  Buol  was  in  the  country,  and  to  avoid 
the  delay  which  would  have  been  occasioned  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  him  : — 

Vienna,  July  8 tJi,  1858. 

My  dear  Count  Buol, — Lord  Cowley  has  requested  me  by 
telegraph  to  suggest  from  him  that  Your  Excellency  should  say 
to  Baron  Hubner  and  Baron  Bourqueney,  in  announcing  to  them 
that  you  will  assent  to  his  proposal  on  the  question  of  the  hag 
- — namely,  that  there  should  be  a  common  emblem,  blue,  affixed 
to  the  separate  hags  when  the  armies  are  united  for  common 
action — that  the  abandonment  by  France  of  the  proposal  of  a 
common  hag  will  be  personally  agreeable  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Lord  Cowley  thinks  that  some  conciliatory  expression 
of  this  kind  will  make  matters  easier  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

You  had  already  left  for  the  country  when  this  telegram 
reached  me,  but  I  lose  no  time  in  bringing  this  suggestion  under 
Your  Excellency's  notice,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  kindly  inform  me  whether  Your  Excellency  will  be  enabled 
to  give  effect  to  it. 

Believe  me,  &c., 


(Signed) 


Augustus  Loetus. 
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To  this  I  received  the  following  reply  : — 

Mon  cher  Loud  Augustus, — Je  vous  remercie  de  Bem- 
pressemeut  avec  lequel  vous  nhavez  fait  parvenir  le  hint  de  Lord 
Cowley.  LAvis  me  semble  parfait,  et  je  m’occupe  en  ee  moment 
d’une  depeche  qui  doit  faire  appel  aux  sentimens  de  BEmpereur 
Napoleon.  Pen  previendrai  demain  le  Baron  de  Bourqueney. 

C'est  bien  dans  les  moments  critiques  que  l’on  reconnait  ses 
amis,  mais  croyez  bien  aussi  que  j’apprecie  tout  le  mal  que  vous 
vous  donnez  pour  nous  faire  pardonner  notre  tenacite. 

Un  telegramme  de  Constantinople  me  mande  que  la  Porte 
comme  de  raison  accepetrait  a  deux  mains  la  combinaison  uni¬ 
colore  de  Lord  Cowley. 

(Signe)  Buol. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Lord  Cowley  telegraphed  to  me 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  answer  was  decidedly 
against  accepting  the  proposal  of  a  common  pennant 
when  the  troops  were  united,  but  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  accepting  the  permanent  pennant  if 
Austria  would  assent  to  that. 

I  sounded  Count  Buol  accordingly  on  the  proposal 
of  the  permanency  of  the  pennant.  He  gave  no  decided 
answer,  but  authorised  me  to  state  to  Lord  Cowley  that 
if  France  abandoned  the  common  flag,  Austria  would  be 
easy  to  deal  with.  I  suggested  to  Lord  Cowley  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  might  reciprocate  the  step  taken 
here,  and  that  His  Majesty  should  say  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  “permanent”  pennant  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  would  he  agreeable  to  him. 

Count  Buol  informed  me  on  the  28th  of  July  that  he 
had  received  a  despatch  from  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  stating  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  pur- 
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suance  of  tlie  wisli  expressed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  which  had  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  had  consented  to 
abandon  the  project  of  a  common  flag,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  assent  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  permanent  pennant. 

Count  Buol  stated  that  the  Emperor  his  Sovereign 
had  been  extremely  gratified  by  this  despatch  and  the 
courteous  terms  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
assented  to  his  request,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  in¬ 
structed  him  to  announce  by  telegraph  his  entire  con¬ 
currence  with  the  proposal  for  a  permanent  pennant, 
and  to  convey  his  thanks  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s 
considerate  act  in  the  most  gracious  terms. 

Count  Buol  was  radiant  with  satisfaction  at  the 
successful  termination  of  this  thorny  question. 

The  Conference  was  finally  closed  on  the  19th  of 
August,  having  completed  the  task  which  had  devolved 
on  it  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  thus  fulfilling  the  great  objects  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  treaty.  It  closed  more  auspiciously  and  harmo¬ 
niously  than  it  had  commenced,  which  was  greatly  due  to 
the  ability  and  conciliatory  spirit  evinced  by  Earl  Cowley. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  divergence  of  opinions  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  France,  a  break  up  of  the  Conference 
was  on  several  occasions  threatened,  which  would  have 
nullified  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  rendered  imminent  a 
rupture  between  Austria  and  France.  The  march  and 
progress  of  events  often  render  abortive  the  foresight 
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and  calculation  of  man,  and  nullify  his  most  sagacious 
anticipations.  Within  a  few  years  from  the  date  of  the 
Conference  of  Paris,  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Roumania, 
with  complete  autonomy,  and  their  example  was  subse¬ 
quently  followed  by  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Servia.  Bulgaria  will  probably  ere  long  follow  in  the 
same  course.  How  futile,  how  impolitic,  then,  would 
have  been  a  war  undertaken  by  Austria  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  Principalities  ! 

In  a  similar  instance  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
England  was  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  Prance — a  war 
in  which  thousands  of  innocent  lives  would  have  been 
sacrificed  and  millions  of  treasure  expended.  Within  a 
few  years  afterwards  the  instigator  of  those  marriages 
for  interested  and  dynastic  ends  was  deprived  of  his 
throne  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  and  all  the 
fears  entertained  in  regard  to  the  result  of  those  marriages 
proved  thoroughly  groundless,  and  vanished  like  smoke. 
No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  necessity  to 
provide  against  useless  wars,  and  to  institute  by  common 
assent  among  the  Powers  of  the  world  a  new  system  of 
arbitration  to  compose  all  differences  and  disputes 
between  Governments  and  nations. 

If  this  humane  and  philanthropic  idea  could  be 
realised,  the  monstrous  armies  which  are  now  ruining 
the  nations  of  Europe  would  no  longer  be  necessary, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  peace  and  goodwill  would 
bind  all  nations  in  one  bond  of  Christian  friendship,  and 
obliterate  all  feelings  of  animosity  and  ill-will. 
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I  fear,  however,  that  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
happy  stage  of  practical  concord,  and  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  vast  armaments  so  destructive  to  peace  wilf  be 
brought  into  action  at  no  distant  date.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  these  costly  armies  is  worse  than  a  state  of 
war,  and  acts  most  prejudicially  on  the  development  of 
trade  and  industry. 

The  question  of  a  general  disarmament  has  often 
been  mooted,  but  invariably  failed.  I  feel  confident 
that  nothing  will  or  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil  till 
all  the  Powers  agree  to  institute  for  war  a  system  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  all  international  dis¬ 
putes. 

In  speaking  to  Count  Buol  on  the  difference  with 
Denmark  on  the  subject  of  the  Duchies,  I  suggested  that 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Charges  d’ Affaires  might 
adopt  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  in  their  relations  with 
the  Danish  Gfovernment,  and  thus  encourage  them  to 
meet  the  just  demands  of  Germany.  He  replied  that 
he  could  not  alter  the  instructions  which  the  Austrian 
Charge  d’Affaires  had  received  to  maintain  complete 
silence  with  the  Danish  Ministry  on  the  question  of 
Holstein.  He  observed  that  this  question  was  purely  a 
federal  question,  and  that  none  of  the  German  Powers 
could  separately  confer  on  it  with  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet.  “  If 
we  did,”  said  His  Excellency,  “we  should  be  at  once 
accused  of  acting  a  double  part.”  He  told  me  that 
Count  Bulle  Brahe,  the  Danish  Minister,  had  called  on 
him  lately  to  take  leave  previous  to  his  departure  for 
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Copenhagen  for  a  few  weeks.  He  had  asked  Count 
Buol,  “  S’il  avait  quelcques  bons  conseils  a  hi  donner  ?” 
to  which  Count  Buol  replied,  “  Que  les  bons  conseils 
etaient  maintenant  si  rares  que  quand  il  les  avait  il 
les  gardait  pour  lui-meme .” 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  at  Paris,  Europe 
entered,  comparatively  speaking,  into  a  state  of  political 
repose.  The  excitement  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Turkey  had  gradually  subsided,  and  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  to  fix  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and 
Montenegro  had  been  successfully  terminated,  and 
nothing  indicated  the  renewal  of  political  activity  for 
some  months.  The  affairs  of  Servia  alone  caused  some 
agitation  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Prince  (Alexander 
Karageorgevitch)  had  became  very  unpopular,  and  poli¬ 
tical  intrigues  were  at  work  to  upset  him.  He  was  finally 
deposed  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  a  provisional  Govern- 
ment  was  formed  until  the  arrival  of  Prince  Milosch, 
the  former  ruler,  who  had  been  elected  his  successor. 

In  May,  1858,  the  Archduke  Albert,  Governor  of 
Hungary,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Government  on 
the  present  state  of  that  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  state  of  Hungary  caused  some  anxiety  to  the 
Government,  although  this  anxiety  did  not  appear  to 
create  alarm.  The  discontent  was  chiefly  among  the 
nobility  and  the  higher  classes,  who  felt  deepty 
humiliated  by  the  loss  of  their  former  independence 
and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
under  their  former  constitution. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  that  of  finding  employes  among  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  as  they  refused  all  employment  under  the 
Crown.  The  result  was  that  the  Government  were 
obliged  to  resort  either  to  the  appointment  of  Germans 
conversant  with  the  language,  or  to  select  persons  of  a 
secondary  class.  Consequently  their  appointments  were 
conferred  on  incompetent  persons,  which  was  naturally 
productive  of  an  inefficient  and  unpopular  system  of 
Government. 

A  trivial  anecdote  often  affords  the  best  illustration 
of  popular  feeling.  During  the  winter  of  1857  per¬ 
mission  was  asked  of  the  Archduke  Albert  to  allow  cer¬ 
tain  public  balls  to  take  place  which  had  been  usual  in 
former  times,  but  of  late  had  been  discontinued.  His 
Imperial  Highness  granted  the  permission,  on  condition, 
however,  that  the  Hungarian  flag  should  not  be  promi¬ 
nently  displayed,  and  apart  from  the  Austrian  flag  as  of 
old,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  placed  in  its  stead. 
To  this  the  Hungarians  refused  to  accede,  and  the  balls 
were  given  up.  The  Hungarian  nobility  also  abstained 
from  appearing  at  the  Court  of  the  Archduke  Albert, 
and  remained  at  their  chateaux  in  the  country  without 
repairing  to  Pestli  as  usual. 

This  feeling  of  discontent  appeared  to  be  very  much 
confined  to  the  nobility ;  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
were  not  dissatisfied,  neither  were  they  indisposed  to  the 
Government,  although  they  retained  strong  feelings  of 
nationality. 

This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  whilst  they 
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have  been  the  gainers  by  tbe  recent  changes  which 
their  country  has  undergone,  the  high  nobility  and 
landed  proprietors  have  been  the  losers.  Hungary 
having  lost  her  old  constitution,  and  having  now  in 
reality  become  a  mere  province  and  dependence  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  her  ancient  nobility  have  lost  the 
proud  position  of  independence  as  well  as  the  material 
advantages  derived  from  it. 

A  Hungarian  of  note  lately  observed  to  me  that 
Hungary  was  then  in  the  same  position  in  which 
Bohemia  was  in  former  times  after  the  failure  of  her 
attempts  to  erect  herself  into  an  independent  kingdom. 

At  this  time  there  were  three  parties  in  Hungary 
— the  Government  party ;  the  constitutional  party,  of 
which  Deak  and  Eotvos  were  the  leaders,  who  strove  for 
the  restoration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
under  the  old  constitution  (which  dated  from  about  the 
same  period  as  our  Magna  Charta) ;  and  the  ultra  party 
or  separatists,  who  were  the  disciples  of  Kossuth. 

The  Hungarian  Question  went  through  many  phases 
without  a  satisfactory  result,  which  I  will  not  weary 
my  readers  with  relating.  It  was  not  until  1867  that 
a  final  arrangement  was  come  to,  and  a  dual  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Austro -Hungary  established,  restoring  to 
Hungary  her  Parliamentary  rights  and  privileges  in 
union  with  Austria.  It  satisfied  the  Hungarian  nation, 
and  has  worked  beneficially  both  for  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

Both  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  contributed 
largely  to  the  happy  solution  of  the  differences  with 
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Hungary  when  the  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made. 
They  resided  a  portion  of  the  year  at  Pesth,  and  held 
their  court  there.  The  Empress  learnt  the  Hungarian 
language,  and  by  her  engaging  and  graceful  manners 
ingratiated  herself  in  the  hearts  of  all  Hungarians,  and 
at  the  present  time  (1891)  I  believe  there  is  no  portion 
of  the  Empire  more  loyal  or  devoted  to  their  Majesties 
than  the  Hungarian  nation. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1858,  the  joyful  event  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne  took  place,  and 
caused  great  enthusiasm  throughout  the  Austrian 
dominions.* 

*  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  married  Princess  Stephanie,  daughter  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  by  whom  the  Crown  Prince  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter.  His  tragic  death  in  1889  was  a  severe  shock  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  and  a  sad  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  The 
heir  to  the  Imperial  Throne  is  now  the  Emperor’s  brother,  the  Archduke 
Charles  Louis. 


CHAPTEB  XXYI. 


Peaceful  Close  of  1858 — Effect  of  Words  Addressed  bythe  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
Baron  Hiibner  on  the  1st  of  January,  1859  ;  Considered  to  be  Premonitory 
of  War — Conversation  with  Count  Buol  on  Italian  Affairs — Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  Despatch  on  the  Estrangement  between  Austria  and  France ;  My 
Report  of  its  Communication  to  Count  Buol,  and  his  Observations — Earl 
Cowley’s  Confidential  Mission  to  Vienna — Lord  A.  Loftus’s  Private  Letter 
to  Count  Buol. 

The  old  year,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  which  had 
threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  during  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ferences,  passed  quietly  away,  leaving  Europe  in  the 
enjoyment  of  apparent  tranquillity  and  repose.  But 
the  opening  of  the  new  year  was  the  harbinger  of  war. 
The  ominous  words  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Ambas¬ 
sador  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the  New  Year’s  Court 
on  the  1st  of  January  resounded  throughout  Europe 
like  an  electric  shock,  and  caused  a  general  panic  on  the 
foreign  exchanges. 

The  words  addressed  to  Baron  Hiibner  were  the 
following :  “  That  although  the  relations  between  the 
two  Empires  were  not  such  as  he  could  desire,  he  begged 
to  assure  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  his  personal 
feelings  towards  His  Majesty  remained  unaltered.” 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Malmesbury  on  the  17th  of  January 
“that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  above  words 
had  produced  considerable  sensation,  but  that  they  had 
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been  apparently  viewed  at  Vienna  with  far  more  calm  and 
far  less  passion  by  the  Government  than  by  the  public. 
Whatever  effect  they  may  have  been  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce,  they  had  neither  produced  that  of  fear  nor  of  anger. 
Count  Buol,  in  referring  to  the  article  of  the  Moniteur, 
remarked  to  me  with  some  irony,  “  C’est  vraiment  bien 
unique.  Voila  V Empereur  Napoleon  qui  prononce  des 
paroles  a  une  occasion  solennelle ,  voila  le  journal  offciel 
qui  vient  les  corriger,  et,  plus  dr  ole  encore ,  voila  le  public 
qui  ne  veut  pas  croire  le  journal  ojficiel.” 

I  profited  of  the  first  opportunity  in  conversation 
with  Count  Buol  to  open  on  the  state  of  Italian  affairs. 
I  said  that  I  had  no  wish  to  intrude  or  offer  an  opinion 
on  Italian  affairs,  and  my  only  motive  for  doing  so  was 
in  the  interest  of  Austria  and  in  connection  with  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

I  said  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  viewed  with 
some  anxiety  the  present  state  of  political  agitation  in 
that  peninsula,  and  that  anxiety  was  increased  by  the 
absence  of  an  understanding  between  Austria  and  France 
on  questions  which  were  of  equal  interest  and  gravity  to 
both.  In  the  present  state  of  Italy  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  events,  and  in  the  obscurity  which  veiled  the 
political  horizon  events  of  trifling  import  in  themselves 
might  produce  the  most  serious  results.  I  referred  to 
the  possibility — and  even  to  the  probability — of  dis¬ 
turbances  taking  place  in  some  of  the  minor  Italian 
States,  and  to  the  language  which  Baron  Hiibner  un¬ 
reservedly  held  at  Paris,  that  military  assistance  to 
them  would  be  given  by  Austria  should  it  be  applied 
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for.  This  might  very  possibly  be  intended  to  overawe 
the  populations  and  to  prevent  disturbances,  but  it  was 
also  more  likely  to  promote  them,  for  it  would  virtually 
place  the  decision  of  peace  or  war  in  the  hands  of 
Mazzini  and  Co.,  who  were  striving  to  produce  a  breach 
between  Austria  and  France. 

The  position  of  Sardinia  was  also  one  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  She  was  making  great  sacrifices  to 
maintain  her  position  in  Italy.  Her  expenditure  was 
beyond  her  strength  ;  her  army  beyond  her  means,  and 
to  keep  up  this  position  Count  Cavour  was  obliged  to 
lean  upon  the  popular  sympathies  of  the  Italian  na¬ 
tional  party.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  was  abiding 
his  opportunity,  and  were  troubles  to  break  out  in  any 
of  the  minor  Italian  States,  and  Austria  to  intervene, 
the  opportunity  would  not  be  lost  by  Count  Cavour, 
who  would  indubitably  look  to  France  for  aid. 

I  said  to  Count  Buol  that  I  did  not  think  that  there 
existed  any  strong  predilection  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  towards  Count  Cavour,  nor,  if  politically 
considered,  could  it  be  the  policy  of  France  to  raise  up 
a  strong  Italian  kingdom  at  her  frontier  ;  hut  what  I 
wished  to  impress  on  him  was  that  Austria,  by  prema¬ 
turely  declaring  what  her  policy  would  be,  and  by  the  irri¬ 
tation  which  she  constantly  kept  up  with  France,  offered 
a  chance  of  creating  opportunities  for  Sardinian  action 
which  might  not  otherwise  occur.  I  continued  :  “  Thus 
will  be  seen  what  will  be  the  fatal  and  inevitable  results 
of  the  discordance  with  France  and  the  extreme  danger 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  were  Austria  to  march  troops 
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into  the  Legations  or  any  other  independent  State  in 
Italy  on  whatever  cause  without  previous  agreement 
with  France.  By  acting  together  and  in  concert  will  be 
the  surest  means  of  preventing  disturbances.  By  keep¬ 
ing  apart  an  additional  incentive  will  be  offered  to  pro¬ 
mote  them.  If  that  agreement  should  exist,  it  is  now 
that  you  have  an  opportunity  which  may  not  occur  again. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  expressed  ‘  his  regret  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  Empires  were  not  such  as 
he  could  desire.’  Here  is  an  occasion  for  you.  Do  not 
forget  that  some  months  ago  the  first  move  of  a  similar 
nature  came  from  Paris.  France  proposed  to  you  to 
act  in  concert  with  her  to  suggest  reforms  in  the 
Government  of  the  Papal  States.  It  was  not  a  mere 
form  ;  she  submitted  to  you  a  project  of  her  views. 
Why  should  you  not,  therefore,  reciprocate  this  friendly 
and  well-intentioned  act?  You  would  be  rendering  an 
incalculable  service  to  yourself,  to  Italy,  and  to  the 
peaceful  wishes  of  Europe.  Even  though  it  should  fail 
— which  is  not  probable — you  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  proving  that  you  had  omitted  nothing  which  could 
promote  harmony  and  a  good  understanding  with 
France,  and  that,  happen  what  might,  you  could  con¬ 
scientiously  appeal  to  Europe  in  support  of  your  cause.” 

I  then  added  that  the  public  opinion  of  England 
and  the  policy  of  the  Government,  of  whatever  elements 
composed,  would  depend  entirely  on  Austria  being  in  the 
right  at  first,  and  that  were  she  to  enter  other  States  but 
her  own  in  Italy  without  previous  concert,  the  voice  of 
England  would  most  decidedly  be  against  her. 
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Count  Buol  received  my  observations  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  replied  to  me  with  great  frankness.  He  fully 
admitted  the  statement  regarding  Count  Cavour  and 
Sardinia.  He  said  that  a  crisis  in  Sardinia  was  in¬ 
evitable,  and  that  this  was  producing  the  present  agita¬ 
tion.  Austria  did  not  desire  war,  but  she  was  prepared 
to  accept  it  were  it  offered,  and  if  disturbances  broke  out 
she  would  suppress  them.  With  respect  to  intervention 
in  other  of  the  Italian  States,  Buol  remarked  that 
Austria  had  treaty  obligations  which  she  would  fulfil, 
and  if  her  aid  were  applied  for — and  only  in  such  case — 
would  she  interfere. 

“  I  hear,”  said  Count  Buol,  “  an  ‘  Italian  Question  ’ 
much  talked  of.  I  know  of  no  £  Italian  Question.’.  I 
can  understand  a  Danish,  or  a  Swedish,  but  I  recognise 
no  Italian  Question.” 

I  replied  to  this  remark  that,  whether  there  existed 
an  Italian  Question  or  not,  there  might  arise  an  Italian 
war,  and  it  little  mattered  out  of  what  circumstances 
that  war  sprung. 

“  But,”  asked  Count  Buol,  “  what  would  England 
do  in  such  event  ?  Her  interests  in  the  Mediterranean 
might  be  greatly  compromised,  and  her  position  as  a 
great  naval  Power  would  never  permit  her  to  see  a 
Bussian  fleet,  or  a  French  fleet,  or  a  Sardinian  fleet 
united  against  us,  assuming  naval  supremacy  in  that 
sea.  Could  she  also  tolerate  that  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment  should  take  place  independently  of  her,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  opposition  to  her?  ” 

I  replied  that  certainly  no  great  war  had  taken  place 
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without  Great  Britain  having  been  mixed  up  in  it,  but 
that  in  the  eventuality  to  which  he  referred  much  must 
depend  on  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  public  opinion 
of  England  would  undoubtedly  be  against  those  who 
may  place  themselves  in  the  wrong.  “  Thus,”  I  repeated, 
“  if  you  should  enter  into  States  not  your  own  without 
previous  concert,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  public 
opinion  in  England  considers  you  the  aggressor.” 

Count  Buol  said  that  they  would  never  do  so  un¬ 
invited,  but  that  if  the  Duke  of  Modena  or  the  Duchess 
Begent  of  Parma  were  to  appeal  for  succour,  it  would 
be  immediately  granted. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  here  is  the  very  eventuality,  the 
very  danger,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Any  day 
Mazzini  and  Co.  may  get  up  a  riot  in  Parma;  your  aid 
is  asked  and  granted.  Your  intervention  will  be  re¬ 
sisted  by  Piedmont,  and  probably  also  by  Prance  ;  there 
is  war.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  Government  in 
England  of  any  composition  which  could  appeal  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  your  cause  ?  Most  certainly  not,  and  you 
have  only  to  read  the  late  articles  in  the  Times  to  assure 
yourself  what  would  be  the  current  of  public  opinion  in 
such  an  eventuality.” 

Count  Buol  observed  that  England  regarded  Austria 
in  two  distinct  categories — “  Sociale  et  Politique .”  In 
the  former  the  sympathies  and  uational  feeling  of  Eng¬ 
land  could  never  be  with  Austria.  “You  have,”  he 
said,  “  your  ideas  of  liberty,  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  of  religion,  all  in  opposition  to  ours.  But  in  the 
‘  categorie  politique  ’  you  are  with  us.  We  were  your 
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great  allies  against  Napoleon  I. ;  we  have  the  same 
political  interests ;  we  have  mutual  friends  and  mutual 
enemies.  On  that  terrain  we  meet.  If,”  said  Count 
Buol,  “  Napoleon  III.  was  to  attempt  to  conquer  and 
overrun  Europe  as  his  uncle  did,  you  would — you  must 
— necessarily  go  with  us,  or  you  would  descend  from 
that  great  position  you  have  always  held.  We  have  no 
wish  to  go  to  war  with  anybody  ;  we  desire  peace.  Do 
not  you  think,”  he  added,  “  that  a  young  chivalrous 
Emperor  devoted  to  military  matters,  possessing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  army,  deserves  merit  for  his  love  of  peace  ?  ” 

He  then  related  to  me  that  the  Emperor,  on  his 
return  in  1854  from  reviewing  his  army  of  250,000  men 
on  the  Russian  frontier,  had  remarked,  “  Que  cest 
dommage  de  ne  pas  en  faire  usage.”  But  at  that  time, 
when  it  was  a  question  of  war  with  Russia,  Count  Buol 
had  stated  to  His  Majesty,  “  Quune  guerre  devait  etre 
juste  et  politique The  Emperor  said  that  it  would 
have  been  politique,  but  not  juste.  Buol,  however, 
observed  that  it  might  be  termed  juste,  but  it  would 
not  be  politique. 

Count  Buol  was  very  calm,  evincing  no  fear  in 
regard  to  the  coming  storm,  nor  any  indecision  as  to 
how  it  should  be  met.  He  is  convinced  that  a  serious 
crisis  in  Piedmont  is  at  hand,  and  humorously  ob¬ 
served,  “  Mais  f espere  bien  que  V autre  ne  va  pas  faire 
banqueroute  egalement,  car  cela  serait  bien  grave.”  Then, 
turning  to  me,  he  said,  “Ah,  mon  cher,  la  Bourse  est 
notre  meilleur  allie  — observing  that  Morny  had  won 
two  millions  by  his  last  manipulation  ! 
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In  regard  to  the  proposal  made  by  France  for  reforms 
in  the  Papal  States,  Count  Buol  stated  that  they 
had  been  favourably  received  by  Austria,  and  so  ratified 
at  Paris,  but  that  after  the  publication  of  Monsieur  de 
Rayneval’s  despatch  no  further  steps  had  been  taken  by 
France.  Austria,  said  he,  would  have  co-operated  with 
France  towards  that  aim,  under  the  condition  that  no 
pressure  should  be  used.  But  we  never  could  agree 
with  France  on  Italian  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  recognise  in  her  any  claim  to  be  an  Italian  State 
or  rightfully  entitled  to  be  considered  such.  Secondly, 
our  interests  there  would,  in  her  present  mood,  be  always 
antagonistic. 

Count  Buol,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  interview, 
was  most  friendly  both  in  tone  and  manner,  and  fully 
appreciated  the  motives  which  had  dictated  my  obser¬ 
vations.  But  I  could  clearly  perceive  that  the  path 
which  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had  decided  to  follow  in 
regard  to  Italian  affairs  would  infallibly  lead  to  war, 
and  that  in  the  present  combination  between  France 
and  Sardinia  there  was  no  possibility  of  avoiding  it. 

Shortly  after  my  interview  above  referred  to  with 
Count  Buol,  I  received  an  important  despatch  from  Lord 
Malmesbury,  expressed  in  the  most  forcible  language, 
but  still  in  the  most  friendly  tone,  urging  on  the 
Austrian  Government  a  good  understanding  with 
France  as  the  surest  means  of  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  Italy  and  of  averting  a  war  the  results  of 
which  no  human  foresight  could  foresee.  As  this 
despatch  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs 
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in  Italy,  and  shows  the  dangers  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
arising  therefrom,  I  think  it  desirable,  notwithstanding 
its  length,  to  reproduce  it  in  extenso. 

Foreign  Office,  January  12 th,  1859. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  stating  to  Count  Buol  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  have  witnessed  with  much  concern  the  increasing 
estrangement  between  Austria  and  France,  which  has  at  last 
become  so  notorious  as  to  produce  a  general  impression  that 
Europe  is  on  the  eve  of  witnessing  a  contest  between  these  two 
States,  and  the  battle-field  selected  by  them  will  be  Italy. 

On  two  occasions — one  more  than  a  month  ago — I  stated  to 
Count  Apponyi,  verbally,  the  apprehensions  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  ventured  to  give  him  their  views  and  opinions 
in  the  form  of  advice.  They  were  analogous  to  those  which  I 
now  submit  to  your  lordship. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  therefore  have  hoped,  and  still 
continue  to  hope,  that  maturer  reflection  on  both  sides  will  avert 
a  calamity  the  results  of  which  no  human  foresight  can  divine ; 
and  deprecating  all  officious  interference  with  Austrian  affairs, 
your  lordship|can  scarcely  find  it  necessary  to  assure  Count  Buol 
that  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  exert  our  utmost  influence  to 
assuage  animosities  and  explain  away  causes  of  offence,  if  only  a 
disposition  is  shown  by  either  party  to  avail  itself  of  our  good 
offices  for  that  purpose. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  the 
existing  ill-feeling  between  the  two  Imperial  Courts  has  its 
origin  not  so  much  in  any  real  and  patent  cause  of  disagreement 
as  in  mutual  distrust  of  each  other’s  views  and  intentions,  and 
the  consequent  disposition  to  give  an  unfavourable  construction 
to  every  measure  to  which  either  party  have  recourse. 

There  are  no  questions  of  territorial  claim  or  occupation, 
none  of  commercial  injury  or  of  disregarded  rights,  which  can  be 
alleged  on  either  side  as  justifying  the  coldness  and  reserve,  not 
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to  say  suspicious  irritability,  which  characterise  their  present 
intercourse.  Yet  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that 
neither  party  evinces  a  sincere  disposition  to  come  to  a  frank 
understanding  with  the  other,  or  to  make  any  sacrifices,  how¬ 
ever  unimportant,  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result. 

With  these  impressions,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  Austrian 
Government  that  no  unseemly  wish  to  interfere  with  its  inde¬ 
pendent  line  of  action  induces  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
tender  their  advice  to  Austria.  That  advice  is  offered  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  see  her  prosper  as  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  European  Family  of  States,  and  as  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  most  ancient  allies. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government,  therefore,  desire  your  lordship 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  place  before  the  Imperial  Court  some 
considerations  which  they  hope  may  not  be  without  influence  at 
the  present  crisis. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  war  once  begun  in  Italy 
would  soon  assume  the  character  of  a  revolutionary  contest ;  and 
no  human  foresight  can  perceive  what  results  would  remain  to 
Europe  when,  after  a  long  and  desperate  contest,  the  combatants 
had  sunk  from  exhaustion  into  peace.  Such  a  war,  however 
begun  at  first,  would  soon  be  adopted  as  one  of  dynasties  and 
opinions,  in  which  exiled  pretenders  and  every  class  of  political 
theorist  would  see  the  possible  realisation  of  their  wishes. 

It  cannot  be  predicated  that  France  would  be  a  gainer  from 
such  a  state  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  be  far  from  finding  her  account  in  it.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Austria,  even  if  she  were  to  come  out  of  the  contest 
triumphant,  would  suffer  to  an  irreparable  extent  in  all  her 
material  interests. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
pay  a  just  tribute  to  Austria  by  admitting  that  the  government 
of  her  Italian  provinces  has  been  conducted  by  the  Archduke 
Viceroy  with  great  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
liberality  which  does  His  Imperial  Highness  the  greatest  honour. 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  ardently  trust  that  in  the  interests 
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of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  the 
Austrian  Government  will  continue  to  pursue  a  course  which 
cannot  fail  to  bring  to  its  side  the  public  opinion  of  impartial 
and  independent  States.  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  of  paramount  importance  at  this  critical  moment  for 
Austria  to  enlist  public  opinion  in  her  cause,  and  to  take  more 
than  common  care  to  avoid  any  act  that  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
strued  into  a  wilful  offence  to  those  States  who  may  perhaps 
desire  a  quarrel  with  her.  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  therefore, 
urge  your  lordship  to  take  every  opportune  occasion  to  impress 
this  truth  on  the  Austrian  Government. 

Your  lordship  will  frankly  tell  Count  Buol  that  should  such 
a  struggle  as  we  deprecate  be  the  result  of  the  present  estrange¬ 
ment  between  Austria  and  France,  England  would  remain  a 
neutral  spectator  of  the  contest,  and  that  in  no  case  would  public 
opinion  in  this  country  render  it  possible  for  her  to  assist  Austria 
as  against  her  own  subjects  if  the  contest  assumed  the  aspect  of 
a  revolution  of  her  Italian  Provinces  against  her  Government. 

The  public  opinion  of  England  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
sympathise  with  Italian  nationalities,  but  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  believe  that  those  sympathies  would  not  he  aroused  to 
any  active  form  against  Austria  unless  Austria  put  herself 
potently  in  the  wrong,  and  either  became  an  aggressor  or  gave 
France  or  Sardinia  a  fair  excuse  for  beginning  a  war. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  deny  that  Austria  has 
cause  of  uneasiness  in  Italy,  but  they  maintain  that  it  cannot  be 
mitigated  or  removed  by  plunging  into  war  with  France  or  Sar¬ 
dinia.  If  Austria  and  France  could  be  induced  to  take  a  just 
estimate  not  only  of  their  own  political  interests  but  of  the 
course  which  would  most  effectually  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  the  Italian  populations  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
peninsula,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  feel  that  the  work  would 
be  already  half  accomplished,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  instead  of 
looking  with  anxiety  to  the  future,  would  only  have  to  con¬ 
gratulate  itself  on  the  prospect  at  length  opening  to  them  of 
Italian  regeneration  unstained  by  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
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No  one  looking  on  the  state  of  Italy  can  doubt  that  many 
causes  of  just  discontent  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  sympa¬ 
thising  as  they  unquestionably  do  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
Italian  population,  would  gladly  lend  their  best  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  amelioration  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  But  they 
know  that  such  amelioration  can  never  he  effected  with  any 
certainty  of  permanency  by  war.  It  may  produce  a  change  of 
masters,  but  it  will  not  confer  independence  ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
contribute  to  the  elevation  of  some  fortunate  individuals,  but  it 
will  ensure  the  disorganisation  of  the  whole  social  system,  and 
indefinitely  retard  the  material  improvement  of  the  Italian  popu¬ 
lation. 

On  the  other  hand.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  entertain  but 
little  doubt  that  if  Austria  and  Prance — the  former  an  Italian, 
and  both  Roman  Catholic  States — laying  aside  mutual  sus¬ 
picion,  were  to  join  heartily  with  a  view  to  promote,  by  peaceful 
means,  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  their  combined  influence  would 
speedily  effect  a  change  in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  affairs, 
and  contribute  to  establish  confidence  between  rulers  and  their 
subjects. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  not  failed  to  press  upon 
the  Government  of  France  considerations  such  as  these,  and  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  their  conviction  that  France, 
though  she  may  have  no  material  stake  at  issue,  could  have  little 
or  nothing  to  gain  in  an  Italian  war. 

As  the  common  friends,  then,  of  both  parties,  and  as  sincerely 
desirous  of  the  welfare  of  the  Italian  people,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  entreat  the  two  Imperial  Courts  to  lay  aside  their 
animosities  and  to  act  in  peaceful  concert  for  that  important 
object.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  think  that  it  would  not 
only  be  becoming  in  Austria  from  her  peculiar  position  in  Italy, 
but  also  advantageous  to  her  in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe, 
if  she  were  to  make  the  first  advances  and  propose  to  the  French 
Government  to  join  with  her  in  considering  the  best  means  of 
reforming  the  glaring  abuses  in  the  Papal  Dominions  which 
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occupy  Central  Italy.  Austria  is  an  Italian  State,  and  both 
Austria  and  France  are  now  occupying  the  Papal  territory  with 
their  troops.  Such  a  position  cannot  be  lasting,  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  submit  to  both  Austria  and  France  that 
it  is  their  public  duty  to  terminate,  if  possible,  a  state  of  things 
which  has  become  intolerable. 

Your  lordship  may  assure  Count  Buol  that  the  earnest  sup¬ 
port  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  be  withheld  at  Paris 
from  any  overtures  which  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  may  there  make 
for  the  establishment  of  a  good  understanding  with  France  with 
regard  to  Italy,  or  for  giving  effect  to  her  praiseworthy  efforts. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  further  be  prepared  to 
contribute  as  much  as  in  them  lies  to  make  any  propositions 
emanating  from  such  a  common  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Austria  and  France  acceptable  to  the  parties  in  Italy  to  whom 
they  might  be  addressed. 

If  it  should  appear  to  Austria  and  France,  the  two  great 
Homan  Catholic  Empires,  after  mutual  counsel  on  the  subject, 
that  any  modification  of  the  existing  territorial  arrangements  in 
Italy  would  be  likely  to  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  the  good  government  of  the  people.  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Powers 
by  whom  the  present  order  of  things  was  established  in  1815,  to 
give  their  best  consideration  to  any  measures  calculated,  without 
enfeebling  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  to  effect  objects  so 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  so  important  as  regards 
the  general  peace  of  Europe. 

But  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  of  opinion  that,  at  the 
outset  of  the  endeavours  which  might  be  made  by  Austria  and 
France  to  induce  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Central  Italy  to  agree 
to  and  carry  out  such  reforms  in  the  internal  administration  of 
their  dominions  as  may  be  required  by  justice  and  sound  policy, 
it  would  not  be  expedient  that  England  should  appear  to  take 
the  initiative  or  prominent  part.  So  much  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  is  involved  in  these  questions,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  Papal  States,  that  the  interference  of  a  Protestant  country 
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in  the  proposed  reforms  might  he  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  rather  injure  than  benefit  the  cause. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  be 
essential  that  Austria  and  France,  by  reason  of  their  more  direct 
interests  in,  and  the  means  they  can  bring  to  bear  on,  matters  at 
issue,  should  take  a  leading  part  in  their  adjustment,  leaving  it  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  to  those  of  Prussia  and  Russia, 
equally  dissenting  with  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  support,  by  such  means  as  they  might  deem  most  advisable, 
the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Powers  to  induce  the  Pope  and  other 
Italian  sovereigns  to  sanction  a  change  of  system  for  the  benefit 
of  their  respective  subjects. 

Your  lordship  will  enter  fully  with  Count  Buol  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  you  will  earnestly  press  upon  him  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  an  early  decision  while  there  is  yet  time  for  an 
honourable  and  amicable  understanding  being  effected  with 
France.  The  present  opportunity  once  lost,  no  other  may  pre¬ 
sent  itself  until  the  resources  of  both  countries  are  wasted  in  a 
war  undertaken  by  the  aggressor,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  no 
national  purpose,  and  defensible  by  no  principles  of  morality. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Malmesbury. 

The  Lord  Augustus  Loftus, 

Vienna. 

I  think  it  desirable  to  give  to  my  readers  in  extenso 
the  despatch  I  addressed  to  Lord  Malmesbury  reporting 
my  communication  to  Count  Buol  of  the  foregoing 
instruction,  and  the  observations  he  made  to  me 
thereon  : — 

Vienna,  January  2 0th,  1859. 

My  Lord, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  lordship's 
despatch  of  the  12th  inst.  relating  to  the  serious  state  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  and  portraying  the  dangers  which  menace  Europe  if 
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that  peninsula  should  again  become  the  battlefield  between 
Austria  and  France. 

I  have  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  Count  Buol  the  important  topics  therein  referred  to,  and  I 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  read  that  despatch  to  Count  Buol  in 
extenso,  in  order  to  impress  on  His  Excellency  with  greater 
force  the  wise  and  judicious  counsels  which  are  therein  contained, 
and  in  order  that  the  advice  and  the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  should  be  placed  before  His  Excellency  in  the  same 
clear,  conciliatory,  and  forcible  language  in  which  they  are 
embodied  in  your  lordship’s  despatch. 

Before  reading  that  despatch  I  stated  to  Count  Buol,  as  a 
prelude  to  it,  that  it  was  the  ardent  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  preserve  to  Europe 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  that  they  considered  it  a  duty  to 
humanity,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  tender  their  good 
offices  in  any  way  that  might  further  this  desirable  end.  I 
further  added  that  these  laudable  efforts  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  not  solely  confined  to  Austria,  but 
that  your  lordship  had  in  like  manner  most  strongly  urged,  both 
at  Paris  and  at  Turin,  a  moderate  and  peaceful  policy,  and  had 
most  strenuously  recommended  those  States  not  to  forsake  the 
path  of  peace  and  conciliation. 

Count  Buol  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  and  attention 
to  the  reading  of  this  despatch.  At  its  termination  I  requested 
His  Excellency  to  reflect  over  the  very  important  subject  to 
which  it  referred,  and  to  reserve  to  another  opportunity  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  opinion  respecting  it.  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
report  to  your  lordship  a  resume  of  the  conversation  which  I  had 
with  His  Excellency  on  reverting  to  this  subject. 

Count  Buol  commenced  by  stating  that,  as  I  had  not  made 
a  formal  communication  to  him  of  your  lordship’s  despatch  (for 
such,  I  stated,  had  not  been  my  instruction),  he  should  not  reply 
to  it  in  any  formal  manner,  but  merely  consider  it  and  refer  to 
it  in  the  light  of  remarks  which  I  had  addressed  to  him  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  He  expressed  himself  as  fully  sensible 
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of  the  kind  and  friendly  motives  which  had  moved  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  offer  their  advice  and  counsel  at 
the  present  critical  moment,  and  he  appreciated  the  cordial  and 
sincere  interest  which  they  evinced  for  Austria.  But  he  could 
not  conceal  from  me  his  fears  that  the  opinions  set  forth  in  your 
lordship’s  despatch  migdit  produce  more  harm  than  good  if  these 
same  views  and  opinions  had  been  likewise  expressed  at  Paris 
and  Turin.  “  In  fact,”  said  His  Excellency,  “  I  regret  that  you 
have  read  that  despatch  to  me ;  I  regret  also  that  it  has  been 
written.  If,”  continued  Count  Buol,  “you  wish  to  preach  peace 
and  to  prevent  war,  address  yourselves  with  firmness  to  France 
and  Piedmont.  We  are  not  meditating  war ;  we  shall  not  he 
the  aggressors.  Tell  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  passively  look  on  if  His  Majesty  should  commence  hos¬ 
tilities  ;  say  to  him  that  should  he  take  such  a  course  it  will  be 
at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  On  the  other  hand,  warn  King 
Victor  Emanuel  that  England  will  not  sanction  any  act  of 
wilful  aggression  undertaken  in  full  peace  by  Piedmont  against 
Austria.  If  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  hold  this  language,  no 
war  will  arise.” 

In  referring  to  that  portion  of  your  lordship's  despatch 
respecting  any  possible  territorial  change  which  might  be 
deemed  desirable  by  all  parties  in  Central  Italy,  His  Excellency 
stated  with  some  emphasis  that  he  considered  this  proposal  as  a 
most  dangerous  doctrine,  and  as  subversive  of  the  Treaties  of 
1815. 

I  stated  to  Count  Buol  that  your  lordship’s  intention  and 
wish  was  not  to  inflame  the  Italian  minds  or  raise  hopes  which 
could  not  be  pacifically  realised.  Your  lordship  had  given  the 
soundest  advice  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  not  to  commit  any 
wilful  infraction  of  the  peace,  and  you  had  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  terms  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  reforms  required  in 
Italy  by  physical  force,  and  had  advocated  at  Paris,  as  well  as 
here,  the  desirableness  of  harmonious  understanding  between 
Austria  and  France  on  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

“  There  are,”  I  observed  to  His  Excellency,  “  two  courses  to 
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pursue  with  respect  to  Italy,  where  the  present  state  of  things 
is  intolerable,  and  cannot  last.  The  reform  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  made  can  be  effected  by  peaceful  negotiation,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  agreement  between  Austria  and 
France,  with  far  more  chance  of  eventual  success  than  by  the 
ruinous  action  of  war.  Such  is  the  course  urged  on  your  atten¬ 
tion  and  recommended  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  The 
other  course,  and  only  alternative,  must  be  eventually  revolution 
and  war;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Your  Excellency  will  agree 
that  the  remedy  in  the  latter  alternative  is  as  dangerous  as  the 
evil  which  it  seeks  to  cure.”  I  recalled  to  him  the  opinions 
enunciated  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  when  the  continued  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Roman  States  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  irregular 
state  of  things  which  could  not  last,  and  served  only  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  bad  government  of  those  States.  It  amounted  almost 
to  an  annexation  which  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  European 
treaties.  “  If,  therefore/’  I  said,  “  you  will  do  nothing  by 
peaceful  means  and  in  concert  with  France  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  Italian  Government,  be  assured  that  a  war  will  be  inevit¬ 
able,  and  no  human  foresight  can  foretell  to  what  ultimate 
changes  it  may  lead.  You  reply,  ‘  We  shall  not  begin  war;  we 
do  not  meditate  any  aggression/  But  let  me  tell  you  that  at 
this  moment  the  decision  of  peace  or  war  is  no  longer  within  the 
power  of  the  Government,  but  is  transferred  to  Mazzini  and 
the  revolutionary  party,  whose  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  war 
between  Austria  and  France  for  the  attainment  of  their  own  ends. 
You  are  therefore  playing  the  game  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  you  will  inevitably  fall  into  the  trap  which  they  have  laid.” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  said  His  Excellency. 

I  replied,  “  By  loudly  declaring  your  intention  of  giving  suc¬ 
cour  to  the  minor  independent  States  of  Italy,  you  will  give  a 
pretext  for  others  to  oppose  such  intervention,  and  you  thus 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mazzini  by  getting  up  some  disturbance 
in  Parma  or  Modena  to  bring  about  that  very  collision  with 
Piedmont — and  probably  also  with  France — which  that  party 
are  desirous  of .  If  Your  Excellency,”  I  continued,  “  gives  me 
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the  assurance  that  in  no  case  will  Austria  move  a  soldier  across 
her  frontier  in  Italy  without  previous  concert  with  France,  then 
I  shall  consider  that  war  may  be  averted.'” 

“  No,”  said  Count  Buol,  “  I  cannot  give  you  that  assurance, 
for  it  would  be  a  surrender  of  our  sovereign  power.  We  shall 
not  intervene  in  any  State  unless  our  aid  is  asked  for,  and  in 
that  case  it  will  be  granted,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be 
granted  is  the  best  preservative  of  order.  But,”  said  His 
Excellency,  “  let  me  ask  you  what  will  you  say  to  Piedmont  if 
she  were  to  attack  us?”  I  said,  “  I  could  not  imagine  such  an 
eventuality — it  would  be  a  mouse  attacking  a  lion ;  but  I  should 
then  say  what  I  should  equally  say  of  you  if  you  move  a  soldier 
across  your  frontier,  that  she  is  the  aggressor.” 

Count  Buol  then  said  that  the  agitation  had  greatly  sub¬ 
sided  in  Lombardy  since  the  Austrian  reinforcements  had  arrived, 
and  he  did  not  entertain  the  same  fear  as  that  with  which  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  impressed  of  a  disturbance  arising 
in  Italy.  The  accounts  from  Paris  were  also  more  satisfactory  ; 
the  public  mind  and  the  Press  were  far  more  calm  and  reassured. 
His  Excellency  added  that  there  was  really  no  question  of 
difference  between  Austria  and  France  except  the  Bolgrad 
affair,*  which  might  be  considered  closed,  and  he  did  not  par¬ 
take  of  the  alarm  felt  for  the  peace  of  Italy. 

*  The  Bolgrad  affair  here  referred  to  arose  from  the  circumstance  of 
an  order  having  been  sent  to  the  Austrian  General  Coronini,  commanding 
at  Semlin,  in  the  expectation  of  an  attack  being  made  on  the  fortress  of 
Bolgrad  by  the  Servians,  to  notify  to  the  Turkish  commandant  of  that 
fortress  that  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  should  he  apply  for  aid,  he  was 
authorised  by  the  Emperor  his  Sovereign  to  place  a  brigade  of  Austrian 
troops  at  his  disposal.  This  was  viewed  by  the  Powers,  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  1856,  as  an  infraction  of  the  twenty-ninth  article  of  that  treaty. 
Remonstrances  were  accordingly  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Government, 
who  were  requested  to  recall  the  order.  Count  Buol  excused  the  act  by 
stating  that  the  notification  to  the  Turkish  commandant  was  known,  and 
its  moral  effect  would  discourage  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Servians  to  attack  the  fortress.  At  the  same  time  the  act  was  the  one 
best  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Powers — namely,  that  the  for¬ 
tress  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and,  secondly,  that 
Austrian  troops  should  not  enter  that  fortress  or  take  any  part  in  Servian 
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His  Excellency  expressed  a  fear  that  a  political  crisis  was 
imminent  in  Piedmont,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  Count 
Favour,  if  driven  to  a  last  extremity,  might,  to  retain  power, 
resort  to  some  violent  course  which  might  produce  an  open 
collision  with  Austria.  For  this  danger  Austria  had  provided, 
and  if  anything  aggressive  was  attempted  against  Austria  by 
Piedmont  they  were  perfectly  prepared  to  repel  it. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  in  your  lordship^s  despatch  that 
Austria  and  France  should  come  to  an  agreement  on  Italian 
affairs,  Count  Buol  stated  that  some  months  ago  the  French 
Government  had  addressed  certain  proposals  for  the  reform 
of  the  Papal  States  ;  that  the  Austrian  Government  had  cor¬ 
dially  entered  into  those  views,  and  had  expressed  their  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  France  within  a  certain  limit  and  with  certain 
reserves  to  obtain  their  acceptance  at  Home.  The  French 
Government  had  then  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  further 
consideration,  and  to  resume  it  [cVy  revenir).  Since  that  period, 
which  coincided  with  the  publication  of  M.  de  Raynevaks 
despatch,  no  further  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  matter  by  the 
French  Government,  and  the  Austrian  Government  had  re¬ 
affairs.  He  considered  the  question  in  the  light  of  an  offer  made  to 
Turkey,  and  not  as  an  order  given  to  an  Austrian  general.  The  Porte 
having  declined  the  offer,  the  order  to  the  general  lapsed,  hut  he  positively 
refused  to  recall  it.  This  incident  produced  fresh  irritation  against 
Austria  at  Paris,  and  although  it  died  out,  it  left  a  regrettable  impression 
of  the  obduracy  of  the  Austrian  Government.  A  protest  against  the 
intended  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  addressed  by  the  Powers 
in  the  form  of  a  despatch.  Lord  Malmesbury  stated  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  “  would  consider  the  employment  of  Austrian 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Bolgrad  without  previous 
agreement  with  the  Treaty  Powers  as  a  breach  of  the  29th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  provides  in  express  terms  that  ‘  Aucune 
intervention  armee  ne  pourra  avoir  lieu  en  Serbie  sans  une  entente 
prealable  entre  les  Hautes  Parties  contradantes.’  ” 

Count  Buol,  on  receiving  from  me  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  observed 
that  the  French  despatch  was  long  and  bitter ;  that  the  Prussian  despatch 
was  the  most  amiable,  for  there  was  no  mention  of  the  word  “  protest  ” ; 
that  the  English  despatch  had  at  all  events  the  merit  of  being  the 
shortest;  and  that  the  Russian  communication  was  merely  a  verbal 
one. 
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ceived  no  reply  to  their  last  communication ;  therefore  Austria 
could  not  now  take  the  initiative  in  resuming1  that  question. 
“  But/'  said  Count  Buol,  “  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  be  known 
at  Paris  that  you  have  given  this  counsel  and  made  the  proposal 
to  us ;  for  if  it  should  appear  that  these  proposals  of  your 
Government  have  been  rejected  by  us,  you  will  be  doing  us  a 
bad  service  with  the  French  Government,  although  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  for  we  shall  be  viewed  as  more  obdurate  and 
less  conciliatory  than  we  now  are ;  and  I  therefore  pray  you  to 
take  care  how  you  act  in  this  sense.  But  the  truth  is,  we  can 
never  come  to  an  understanding  with  France  on  Italian  affairs, 
for  we  start  from  two  different  points.  First,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  France  to  be  an  Italian  Power;  secondly,  France  sympa¬ 
thises  with  and  protects  the  cause  of  nationalities,  whereas  we 
support  that  of  the  sovereigns,  the  Governments,  and  ‘  I’ordre 
etabli ;  ’  therefore  there  can  be  no  basis  on  which  to  found  a 
concert  or  perfect  co-operation.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  that  Italy  requires  change.  If  Italy  is 
left  quiet,  if  agitation  is  put  down,  and  if  the  hopes  of  certain 
parties  who  only  seek  their  own  aggrandisement  are  annulled, 
there  will  be  no  commotion,  no  war  in  Italy,  and  no  cause  for 
the  measures  which  are  counselled  in  the  despatch  you  have 
read  to  me.” 

Count  Buol  finally  said  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may 
be  assured  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  will  evince  the  greatest 
caution  and  prudence  not  to  provoke  hostilities  in  Italy,  but 
that  if  other  parties,  intent  on  bringing  about  a  war  with  Italy, 
were  to  do  so,  Austria  was  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  it.  He 
trusted  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  use  their  powerful 
influence  at  Paris  and  at  Turin,  where  the  decision  as  to  peace 
or  war  mainly  rested,  to  urge  the  sacred  observance  of  treaties 
and  the  grave  responsibility  which  will  be  incurred  if,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  France  and  Piedmont,  the  peace  of 
Europe  should  be  unhappily  broken. 

(Signed)  Augustus  Loftus. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  G.C.B. 
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On  the  27th  of  January  I  wrote  to  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  as  follows,  describing  the  menacing  aspect  of 
affairs  as  then  existing  : — 

[Extract.'] 

Vienna,  January  21th,  1859. 

Since  I  had  last  the  honour  of  addressing  your  lordship,  no 
very  material  change  has  taken  place  here  in  regard  to  Italian 
affairs  and  the  relations  of  this  Government  with  France.  The 
news  from  Italy  is  somewhat  more  satisfactory  ;  the  agitation 
in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  somewhat  abated,  and  the 
public  mind  is  relieved — at  least  momentarily — from  the  fear  of 
any  immediate  hostilities.  From  Paris,  likewise,  the  reports, 
both  private  and  official,  are  more  encouraging.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  returned  to  the  pacific  course  from 
which  he  had  apparently  digressed,  and  greater  confidence  was 
felt  as  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  This  satisfactory  change 
in  the  political  atmosphere  is  attributed  to  various  causes — to 
the  influence  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  the  manifest 
aversion  to  war,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Europe  ;  to  the 
successful  attempts  in  the  cause  of  peace  of  those  who  exercise 
an  influence  over  the  Emperor ;  to  the  salutary  warning  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  received  by  the  clear  manifestations 
of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  peace ;  and  lastly,  though  not 
perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Prince 
Napoleon  from  Paris.  It  is  hoped  and  thought  that  the  dark 
political  clouds  which  had  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  are 
for  the  moment  dispersed,  but  confidence  in  the  future  is  not 
restored,  and  the  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind  is  evinced  by 
the  fluctuating  state  of  the  exchanges,  by  their  continued  de¬ 
pression,  and  by  the  difficulty  which  they  experience  in  regaining 
their  buoyancy. 

Nor  is  this  want  of  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
surprising,  when  notable  facts  are  of  daily  occurrence  to  produce 
it.  Great  military  precautions  in  Lombardy  have  been  taken 
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by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  are  of  that  magnitude  as  not 
to  leave  a  doubt  that  they  have  been  dictated  by  other  causes 
than  those  of  providing  an  ordinary  and  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  Austro-Italian 
States. 

Then,  again,  Sardinia  is  engaged  in  concentrating  all  her 
disposable  military  forces  from  distant  parts  on  the  Lombard 
frontier,  the  National  Guard  has  been  called  under  arms,  and 
the  whole  country  is  busily  employed  with  military  prepa¬ 
rations  ;  whilst  in  addition  to  this  inflammable  matter,  the 
Press  of  Europe  is  daily  occupied  with  discussing  the  chances 
of  war,  and  in  some  instances  with  an  evident  desire  to  produce 
one. 

Such  is  the  position — and  the  alarming  position  of  affairs  in 
Europe.  The  question  to  be  asked,  then,  is — First,  where  are  the 
causes,  and  what  are  the  elements,  which  are  to  produce  this  war  ? 
Secondly,  can  this  terrible  scourge  be  averted,  and  by  what 
means  ? 

The  state  of  Italy  is  the  question  which  is  at  present  upper¬ 
most  in  men’s  minds,  and  is  the  one  out  of  which  war  may  at 
any  moment  arise.  The  public  mind  of  that  peninsula  is  ex¬ 
tremely  agitated,  and  this  agitation  is  produced  by  several 
causes  partly  natural,  partly  fictitious.  There  is  in  general  a 
great  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  people,  and  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Italian  rulers — the  effect  of  long  periods  of 
bad  government  and  of  oppression.  Wrongs  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  one  hand,  and  wrongs  have  been  long  left  un¬ 
redressed  on  the  other.  A  system  of  intolerance,  of  religious 
bigotry,  and  of  persecution  has  imparted  to  the  sufferers  feelings 
of  hatred,  of  despair,  and  of  revenge.  The  result  is  that  the 
whole  population  is  unsound  and  undermined  ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  could  not  remain  at  Rome 
unless  protected  by  foreign  bayonets. 

But  the  present  agitation  is  mixed  up  with  other  causes. 
There  is,  and  has  been,  fostered  by  the  Mazzini  party  a  feeling 
and  a  cry  for  “  Nationality,”  which  is  a  common  watchword, 
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under  which  garb  is  concealed,  and  with  which  is  intimately 
blended,  the  ambition  for  aggrandisement  and  the  lust  for  con¬ 
quest  on  the  part  of  some,  the  Republican  dogmas  and  hopes  on 
the  part  of  others,  and  the  long-cherished  desire  for  liberty  and 
freedom  on  the  part  of  all.  These  separate  and  several  elements 
are  now  conglomerating  with  a  view  to  produce  a  general  con¬ 
flagration,  in  which  each  party  looks  to  obtaining  his  own  end. 
This  eventuality  may  be  near  or  far,  but  it  is  certain ;  and  it 
therefore  behoves  the  European  Powers,  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
in  the  cause  of  Peace  and  the  general  security  of  Europe,  to 
concert  together  and  to  devise  means  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
so  terrible  a  calamity  as  war.  It  may  be  possible  to  do  so  even 
at  this  the  eleventh  hour  if  the  combined  counsels  of  Europe 
can  be  brought  into  practical  union,  so  as  to  force  the  Italian 
Governments  and  rulers  to  adopt  those  reforms  in  their  adminis¬ 
tration  which  are  their  only  means  of  future  safety,  with  a  view 
to  content  their  populations,  and  to  render  them  happy  and 
loyal  subjects. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  reasoning  mind  that  there  are  but 
two  means  for  the  solution  of  what  is  generally  termed  the 
Italian  Question — namely,  either  by  a  conference  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  averting  war,  or  by  revolution  and 
war  itself. 

Although  I  much  fear  that  the  moment  when  the  grievances 
of  the  Italian  people  might  have  been  peacefully  redressed  has 
been  too  long  delayed,  and  that  the  sword  alone  can  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  the  Governments  of  Europe  may  still  have  time 
to  interpose  their  powerful  voice,  and  thus  stay"  the  ruthless 
hand  of  war  before  it  is  stretched  out  to  stain  with  bloodshed 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  European  Continent. 

(Signed)  Augustus  Loft  us. 

The  foregoing  despatches  will  give  the  reader  a 
clear  insight  into  the  whole  Italian  Question.  I  have 
added  in  the  appendix  other  interesting  despatches  and 
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official  documents  which  were  laid  before  Parliament. 
From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expulsion  of 
Austria  from  Lombardy  and  Yenetia  was  the  aim  of 
the  Italian  policy.  Nothing  less  would  have  satisfied, 
nothing  more  was  intended  by,  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  freedom  of  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  was 
the  engagement  of  Plombieres. 

It  was  equally  manifest  that  there  could  be  no 
question  of  a  voluntary  cession  of  Lombardy  for  other 
compensation.  Count  Buol,  in  reverting  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  Austria  through  Baron  Hummerlauer  to 
Lord  Palmerston  in  1849,  said  Austria  would  never 
consent  to  the  cession  of  any  of  her  territory,  for  in 
that  case  she  could  never  hope  to  recover  it ;  but  if 
taken  from  her  by  force  of  arms,  she  might  later  seek 
to  regain  it.  War,  therefore,  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
held  to  his  engagement  with  Cavour,  was  inevitable, 
and  all  the  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  were  solely  de¬ 
lusive,  and  merely  intended  to  gain  time  and  to  force 
on  Austria  the  grave  responsibility  of  being  the 
aggressor. 

As  a  last  and  laudable  effort  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Grovernment,  it  was  decided  to  send  Lord 
Cowley  to  Vienna  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  possible 
to  place  the  relations  between  Austria  and  France  on  a 
better  footing. 

The  mission  was  gratifying  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  was  looked  upon 
generally  as  proof  of  the  sympathy  felt  for  Austria,  and 
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-as  giving  hopeful  expectation  of  the  support  of  England. 
Count  Buol,  who  when  Austrian  Minister  at  Stuttgart 
had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord  Cowley,  was 
greatly  pleased  when  I  announced  his  mission  to  Vienna, 
but  he  added  that  no  further  concessions  would  be  made 
to  him  in  regard  to  the  Austrian  policy  than  had  been 
already  made  and  communicated  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  through  me. 

Lord  Cowley  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  sincere  in  the  expression 
of  his  desire  for  peace.  But  it  was  difficult  to  persuade 
the  Austrian  Government  of  his  peaceful  intentions 
when  they  had  positive  proofs  that  French  cannon  (the 
newly-invented  canon  rayc)  had  been  for  some  weeks 
in  cases  at  Genoa,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammu¬ 
nition  and  military  stores.  It  was  evident  to  Count  Buol 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  seeking  to  gain  time 
to  complete  his  armaments  and  to  exhaust  the  patience  of 
Austria  in  order  to  force  her  into  action,  and  thus  to 
cast  on  her  the  grave  responsibility  to  Europe  of  being 
the  aggressor. 

On  the  5th  of  April — a  fortnight  before  the  un¬ 
toward  Austrian  summons  addressed  to  Sardinia — I 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  Count  Buol  in  acknowledgment 
of  one  from  him  announcing  the  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  England,  and  expressing  his  hope  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  would  take  place  with  the  least 
delay,  in  order  that  a  bon  fait  accompli  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  new  Parliament.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  my  letter  : — 
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Vienne,  le  5  Avril,  1859. 

Most  cher  Comte,— Mille  remereiments  pour  les  bonnes  lignes 
que  vous  avez  eu  la  bonte  de  nPadresser  ce  matin.  Ces  nou- 
velles  sont  d*un  haut  interet,  et  je  vois  avec  grande  satisfaction 
que  Yotre  Excellence  y  trouve  un  nouveau  et  puissant  argument 
pour  hater  la  reunion  du  Congres.  Je  partage  entierement 
1  opinion  enonqee  par  Votre  Excellence,  et  je  reqois  par  la  une 
nouvelle  assurance  que  le  Cabinet  Autrichien  s’y  pretera  de  tout 
son  possible,  et  sera  dispose  d’ecarter  tout  obstacle  qui  pourrait 
entraver  la  reunion  du  Congres.  Pour  Pheureux  accomplisse- 
ment  de  cette  oeuvre  de  paix  et  de  conciliation  je  me  plais  a  croire 
que  toutes  les  difficultes  sont  it  peu  pres  aplanies ;  il  my  reste  que 
la  question  du  desarmement  de  la  Sardaigne,  et  je  ne  doute 
point  que  le  Cabinet  Autrichien,  guide  comme  par  le  passe,  par 
les  sentiments  de  moderation  et  de  sagesse,  accueillera  avec 
reconnaissance  les  conseils  de  ceux  qui  lui  portent  une  veritable 
et  sincere  amitie. 

La  reunion  du  Congres  des  cinq  Puissances  avec  Pexclusion 
de  la  Sardaigne  pourrait  etre  regardee  par  PAutriche  comme  le 
desarmement  politique  de  la  Sardaigne,  et  il  le  sera  en  realite, 
d’autant  plus  que  le  Comte  Cavour  ne  cache  pas  son  desir  de 
faire  echouer  le  Congres.  La  Sardaigne  etant  exclue  du  Congres 
comme  parti  integrant  ce  ne  sera  plus  sur  elle  que  tomberait 
le  blame,  si  malheureusement  le  Congres  ne  venait  pas  si  se 
reunir  :  au  contraire  on  pourrait  alleguer  que  e’est  PAutriche 
qui  en  fut  la  cause,  et  c’est  sur  elle  que  la  responsabilite — et 
quelle  responsabilite  ! — pesera.  D’ailleurs,  le  regardant  sous  le 
point  de  vue  de  PAutriche  et  par  rapport  si  sa  position  est-ce 
qmelle  y  gagnera  ?  Certainement  il  me  semble  que  non ! 
Car  si  PAutriche  entre  au  Congres  aux  conditions  posees,  sa 
position  politique  serait  renforcee,  tandis  que  sa  position  mili- 
taire  maurait  rien  perdu. 

L’Autriche  possede  aujourd’hui  les  sympathies  de  Popinion 
publique  en  Angleterre,  dont  le  Times  en  donue  tous  les  jours  les 
plus  eclatantes  epreuves.  QuYlle  ne  risque  done  pas  de  perdre 
cet  appui  moral  qui,  de  nos  jours,  est  d’une  si  haute  valeur  ! 
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Pespere  que  le  Cabinet  Imperial  nfiusistera  done  pas  que  le 
desarmement  de  la  Sardaigne  soit  une  condition  sine  qua  non 
de  son  entree  au  Congres,  et  qufil  se  declarerait  satisfait  si 
PAngleterre  et  la  France  conjointement  s’adresseut  a  la  Sar- 
daigne  pour  l’inviter  it  licencier  les  corps  Francs,  et  it  prendre 
F engagement  de  ne  pas  attaquer  FAutriche.  Cette  demarche 
de  la  part  de  ces  deux  Puissances  devrait,  jLse  esperer,  equivaloir 
aux  yeux  de  FAutriche  le  fait  me  me  du  desarmement  materiel 
de  la  Sardaigne. 

Pardonnez,  chere  Excellence,  que  je  vous  trouble  avec  ces 
lignes.  Mon  excuse  est  bien  legitime,  et  sera  j^espere  appreciee  ; 
e'est  Finteret  que  je  porte  a  FAutriche,  et  le  desir  que  nos 
Cabinets  respectifs  marcbent  de  commun  accord  pour  saufgarder 
la  paix  de  FEurope. 

Agreez,  &c., 

(Signed)  Augustus  Loftus. 

A  son  Excellence 

Le  Comte  Buol-Schauenstein. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  very  gracious  to  Lord 
Cowley,  and  fully  appreciated  his  endeavours  in  the 
cause  of  peace ;  but  he  told  him  that  in  his  return  to 
Paris  he  might  do  good  by  informing  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  that  Austria  desired  peace,  but  that  she  was 
quite  prepared  and  willing  to  accept  war  if  imposed  bn 
her. 

The  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  had  no  practical  result, 
nor,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  was  any  result  to 
be  expected.  The  Austrian  Cabinet  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  made  up  his  mind  for 
war,  and  that  his  pacific  declarations,  and  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  negotiations  to  avert  it  were  merely  intended 
to  gain  time  for  his  armaments,  to  calm  the  apprehen- 
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sions,  and  to  force  Austria  into  action,  and  thus  incur 
the  grave  responsibility  of  being  the  aggressor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Count  Buol  entertained 
delusive  hopes  of  material  support  from  England  and 
Prussia.  He  observed  to  me  shortly  before  addressing 
the  Austrian  summons  to  Sardinia,  “  Nous  navons  pas 
des  Allies  dans  les  Cabinets,  mais  nous  les  aurons  sur  le 
champ  de  bataille .” 
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The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour. 

Foreign  Office,  September  30 1 A,  1853. 

Sir, — The  despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Meyen- 
dorff,  communicated  to  me  by  Baron  Briinnow,  announcing  that 
the  Turkish  modifications  of  the  Vienna  note  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  that  decision  was  founded,  would  appear  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  Russia 
and  Turkey;  and  as  their  effects  may  consecpiently  be  disastrous 
to  Europe,  they  have  received  the  serious  attention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the 
opinion  that  has  been  formed  of  them  with  reference  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Conference  of  Vienna  in  framing  the  note,  to 
the  motives  of  the  Ottoman  Government  in  proposing  amend¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Emperor  that  he 
desired  no  new  right  nor  any  extension  of  influence  in  Turkey. 

In  his  despatch  Count  Nesselrode  alludes  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  note  had  been  accepted  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
understanding  that  if  any  changes  were  introduced  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  Russian  Government  would  be  at  liberty  to  with¬ 
hold  its  assent. 

The  Russian  Government  had  of  course  a  right  to  make  this 
condition,  or  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  note.  The  Turkish 
Government,  possessing  a  similar  right,  exercised  it  by  proposing 
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certain  modifications.  The  Conference  had  no  power  to  impose 
the  note  on  either  party;  its  position  was  that  of  a  mediator 
endeavouring  to  do  equal  justice  to  both  parties,  and  its  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  guard  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  Sultan, 
and  secure  to  Russia  what  she  was  entitled  to  claim,  but  no 
more — viz.,  the  maintenance  of  existing  treaties,  and  the  status 
quo  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Conference,  therefore,  could  net 
refuse  to  entertain  the  modifications  of  the  Porte,  although 
regretting  the  loss  of  time  which  they  occasioned.  They  were 
not  looked  upon  as  altering  the  sense  of  the  note,  nor  at  variance 
with  the  intentions  of  the  Conference,  and  they  were  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment;  the  Russian  Minister  at  Vienna,  it  is  understood,  con¬ 
curring  in  the  recommendation. 

They  have  been  rejected,  but  the  Russian  Government  did 
not  take  its  stand  upon  the  condition  on  which  the  note  had 
been  accepted — viz.,  that  of  no  change  being  made — but  has 
fully  entered  into  the  objections  to  which  it  considered  the 
modifications  were  liable,  and  which  showed  that  inferences 
were  drawn  from  the  note,  and  claims  were  to  be  established  by 
means  of  it  hereafter,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  four  Powers. 

The  frankness  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  the  determination  that  its  intentions  should 
not  be  misapprehended,  are  doubtless  very  proper  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  feel  that,  even  while 
retaining  their  own  original  interpretation  of  the  note,  it  would 
now  be  highly  diskononourable  to  press  its  acceptance  on  the 
Porte,  when  they  have  been  duly  warned  by  the  Power  to  whom 
the  note  is  to  be  addressed  that  another  and  a  totally  different 
meaning  is  attached  to  it  by  that  Power.  And  even  if  this 
were  not  dishonourable,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
politic  for  the  reason  stated  in  Count  Nesselrode’s  despatch  with 
reference  to  admitting  of  any  amendments — viz.,  that  the 
Emperor  would  expose  himself  “  to  renew  political  relations  with 
Turkey  under  unfavourable  auspices,  which  would  deprive  them 
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of  all  solidity  for  the  future,  and  inevitably  bring  about  a  fresh 
and  more  decided  rupture.'’'’ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  re-established  on  a  friendly 
and  permanent  footing,  and  they  consequently  can  be  no  party 
to  an  arrangement  which  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
shown  would  frustrate  the  object  which  they  have  at  heart. 

Count  Nesselrode  appears  to  think  that  the  modifications 
are  by  no  means  insignificant,  but  he  seems  not  to  be  aware 
that  this  goes  far  to  justify  the  Turkish  Government  in  propos¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  His  Excellency  altogether  fails  to  show  by  what 
right,  or  in  reparation  of  what  injury,  Russia  claims  admissions 
and  concessions  from  the  Sultan,  who  is  unwilling  to  make  them, 
and  whose  independence  Russia,  together  with  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  have  determined  to  respect. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection  in  Count  Nesselrode’s 
note,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  Conference  at  Vienna,  in 
adverting  to  the  active  solicitude  at  all  times  displayed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  Greco-Orthodox  Church,  simply  intended  to 
record  the  anxiety  which  every  Sovereign  must  feel  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  in  a  foreign  country  of  the  religion  he  himself  professes; 
but  the  Conference  by  no  means  intended  to  affirm  that  the 
immunities  and  privileges  in  question  were  solely  due  to  the 
solicitude  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  ;  and  the  Porte  is  justified 
in  asserting  that  many  of  these  privileges  are  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

Count  Nesselrode  alludes  to  other  grievances,  but  specifies 
none  except  that  regarding  the  Holy  Places,  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  settled  ;  nor  have  any  other  grievances  connected 
with  religious  matters  at  any  time  been  put  forward  by  Russia, 
and  it  was  not  for  the  Conference  to  assume  the  existence  of 
wrongs  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge. 

But  Count  Nesselrode  asks,  Where,  then,  was  the  object  of 
Prince  Menschikoff’s  Mission  ? — and  the  answer  to  that  is  the 
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assurance  repeatedly  given  that  it  was  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places,  and  to  obtain  a  guarantee  for  its  not  being 
again  disturbed.  That  question  has  been  settled  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  parties,  and  the  Vienna  note  contains  a  guarantee 
against  which  Russia  raises  no  objection. 

The  modification  proposed  by  the  Porte  with  reference  to 
the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  appeared  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
wholly  uncalled  for,  until  they  read  the  objection  made  to  it  by 
Count  Nesselrode’s  note.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  considered 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  religious  privileges,  had  been  disconnected  in  the  note 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  admitted 
by  Count  Nesselrode;  but  the  Russian  Government,  while  dis¬ 
claiming  all  pretension  to  exercise  a  Protectorate,  yet  affirms 
that  all  these  religious  privileges  and  immunities  are  direct 
consequences  of  the  treaty,  which  was  doubtless  a  solemn 
engagement  taken  by  Turkey  towards  Russia;  and  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  that  engagement,  but  no  more,  it,was  tbe  object  of  the 
Conference  to  secure.  By  Count  Nesselrode’s  interpretation  of 
the  note,  however,  Russia  would,  under  the  seventh  article  of 
the  treaty,  be  entitled  to  superintend  all  these  privileges  and 
immunities,  which  are  of  that  peculiar  character  that  she  would 
be  constantly  able,  if  so  minded,  to  interfere  between  the  Sultan 
and  his  subjects ;  and  thus  the  religious  Protectorate,  which  is 
abjured,  and  the  new  rights  and  extended  influence,  which  are 
equally  disclaimed,  would  be  established. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  no  such  intention  was  entertained 
by  the  Conference,  nor  can  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  by  any 
subtlety  of  reasoning  be  so  construed.  By  the  seventh  article  of 
that  treaty  the  Porte  promises  to  protect  the  Christian  religion 
in  all  its  churches  throughout  the  Ottoman  dominions  ;  but  by 
the  same  article  the  Ministers  of  Russia  are  permitted  to  make 
representations  in  favour  of  a  new  church  and  its  ministers,  and 
this  clause  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary  if  Russian 
diplomacy  had  also  been  allowed  to  make  representations  on 
every  matter  connected  with  religion.  If  the  article  bore  the 
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sense  that  Count  Nesselrode  now  seeks  to  attach  to  it,  and  if 
the  two  contracting-  parties  had  been  agreed  upon  it,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  a  stipulation  so 
important  as  that  of  maintaining  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  Greek  Church  would  not  have  been  omitted. 

The  third  objection  raised  by  Count  Nesselrode  is  even  more 
than  the  two  which  precede  it  at  variance  with  the  intention  of 
the  Conference,  which  assuredly  was  not  that  the  Sultan  should 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  Russia  to  concede  to  the  Gr-eek 
Church  all  such  advantages  as  might  be  granted  to  other 
Christian  denominations,  but  only  those  advantages  which  were 
conceded  to  communities  who,  like  the  Greeks,  were  Ottoman 
subjects. 

The  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Turkey,  as 
elsewhere,  is  a  foreign  Sovereign  ;  and  if  it  pleased  the  Sultan  to 
enter  into  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  conferring  privileges  upon 
Roman  Catholics  not  subjects  of  the  Porte,  surely  that  ought  to 
confer  no  right  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  claim  all  the 
benefits  of  that  concordat  for  the  Greek  community  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  whose  spiritual  head,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
is  also  a  subject  of  the  Sultan. 

No  Christian  community  being  subjects  of  the  Sultan  would 
have  any  right  to  participate  in  the  privileges  and  advantages 
that  the  Sultan  might  confer  upon  Russian  convents,  ecclesi¬ 
astics,  or  laymen,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Russian  church  and 
hospital  about  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  Greek  community,  consisting  of  many  millions, 
would  have  no  right  to  participate  in  advantages  granted  to 
foreign  convents  or  ecclesiastics,  and  which  might  not,  for  many 
and  obvious  reasons,  be  fitting  for  a  Christian  community  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Porte. 

In  fact,  if  the  Sultan  has  at  any  time,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereign  authority,  conferred  religious  privileges  upon  a  com¬ 
munity  not  subject  to  him,  or  if  he  at  any  future  time  should 
think  proper  to  do  so,  Count  Nesselrode  claims  that  Russia 
should  have  a  right  to  demand  that  several  millions  of  Greeks 
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who  are  subjects  of  the  Porte  should  at  once  he  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  foreigners,  and  should  enjoy,  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  all  the  advantages  which  the  Sultan,  for  reasons 
of  which  he  is  the  only  competent  judge,  may  have  granted  to 
such  foreigners. 

How  such  a  claim  can  be  reconciled  with  the  professed 
desire  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  treaties  and  the  strict 
status  quo  in  religious  matters  it  is  not  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  explain,  but  they  consider  that  it  exhibits  a  total 
disregard  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  European  Powers, 
who,  in  common  with  Russia,  have  declared  that  they  will 
uphold  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and  who  cannot,  therefore, 
see  with  indifference  that  Russia  should  thus  surreptitiously  seek 
to  obtain  a  virtual  protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  And  with  respect  to  Count  Nesselrode’s  supposition 
that  some  new  privilege,  not  mentioned  in  the  recent  firmans, 
might  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  native  communities.  His  Excellency 
appears  to  have  overlooked  that  by  the  Vienna  note  the  Porte 
engages  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  order  of  things 
lately  established  at  Jerusalem  without  previous  communication 
with  the  Governments  of  Russia  and  France. 

I  have  now  fully  stated  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  inten¬ 
tions  the  Vienna  note  was  framed  ;  but  in  interpreting  it  as 
Count  Nesselrode  has  done  by  his  objections  to  the  modifications. 
His  Excellency  not  only  does  not  prove,  but  he  does  not  even 
advert  to,  any  obligation  by  which  the  Porte  is  bound  to  make 
concessions  utterly  irreconcilable  with  its  independence.  But 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  compelled  to  consider  that  the 
claims  put  forward  by  Russia  are  equally  irreconcilable  with 
the  assurance  that  no  extended  power  or  influence  is  sought  in 
Turkey.  They  deeply  regret  that  such  claims  should  have  been 
made,  for  even  were  they  successful,  they  would  be  useless  to 
Russia  if  she  sincerely  desires  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  but  under  any  circumstances  they  must  produce  feelings 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  ;  and  differences 
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between  the  two  Powers  will  thus  in  future,  as  of  late,  be  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  Europe,  and  expose  the  general  peace  to 
constant  danger  of  disturbance. 

You  will  communicate  this  despatch  to  Count  Nesselrode,  or 
to  M.  de  Seniavine  should  Count  Nesselrode  be  still  absent,  and 
also  give  him  a  copy. 

I  am,  & c., 

(Signed)  Clarendon. 


The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

Foreign  Office,  September  20 th,  1853. 

My  Lord, — I  enclose  copies  of  despatches  which  I  have 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  and 
to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  respecting  the  modifications  of  the  note 
sent  from  Vienna  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Porte. 

It  is  important  that  Your  Lordship  should  be  in  possession  of 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  upon  this  subject,  as 
you  are  going  to  Olmiitz,  and  may  possibly  have  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  with  Count 
Nesselrode,  who  it  is  understood  will  accompany  His  Imperial 
Majesty. 

Your  Loi'dship  will  perceive  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
considered  the  modifications  to  be  unimportant,  and  regretted 
that  they  had  been  proposed.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were 
accordingly  prepared  still  to  recommend  that  the  note  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Porte  upon  their  interpretation  of  it,  which  was 
that  of  the  Conference  at  Vienna ;  for  the  four  Powers,  who  have 
anxiously  laboured  to  effect  a  peaceful  and  honourable  solution 
of  the  question,  thought  they  did  justice  and  gave  ample 
security  to  the  Porte  by  acting  upon  the  declaration  so  repeatedly 
made  by  the  Emperor,  that  he  sought  for  no  new  right  and  no 
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increase  of  power  in  Turkey,  but  desired  only  the  maintenance 
of  existing1  treaties,  and  the  status  quo  in  religious  matters. 
Upon  this  principle,  and  with  no  other  intention,  the  note  was 
framed,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  considered  that  no  other 
meaning  could  he  attached  to  it ;  but  the  reasons  given  by 
Count  Nesselrode  in  his  analysis  of  the  modifications  proposed 
by  the  Porte  induce  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  think  that 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  Porte,  so  far  from  being 
groundless,  are  to  a  great  extent  justified  by  the  construction 
put  upon  the  original  note  by  Count  Nesselrode. 

I  do  not  now  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
objections  raised  by  Count  Nesselrode.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  at  variance  with  the  intentions  of  the  four  Powers, 
and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  feel  that  it  would  not  be  just  or 
honourable,  either  towards  the  Emperor  or  the  Sultan,  to  press 
the  acceptance  of  the  note  upon  the  Porte  so  long  as  any  mis¬ 
understanding  existed  upon  its  true  meaning;  and  they  feel, 
moreover,  that  the  re-establishment  of  real  and  permanent 
friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  object  which 
the  four  Powers  have  sincerely  at  heart,  would  be  defeated  if 
the  note  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of  reconciliation 
were  hereafter  to  be  made  a  cause  of  irritating  discussion  with 
respect  to  claims  which  it  might  be  held  to  justify,  and  the 
resistance  to  them  which,  on  the  other  side,  would  appear  equally 
warrantable.  The  importance  of  avoiding  all  misunderstanding 
upon  the  question  itself,  and  at  the  critical  period  at  which  it 
has  arrived,  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  possibly  as  the  last 
hope  of  preserving  Europe  from  the  danger  which  now  appears 
imminent,  are  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  Emperor  is  still 
determined  to  seek  no  new  right  and  no  further  extension  of 
power  in  Turkey ;  and  as  they  feel  convinced  that  His  Imperial 
Majesty  will  not  hesitate  to  renew  his  former  declarations  to 
that  effect,  they  cannot  believe  that  he  will  object  to  such 
alterations  of  the  Vienna  note  as  would  have  the  effect  of  quieting 
the  alarm  of  the  Porte,  or  that  he  will,  upon  a  misunderstanding 
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that  it  is  in  his  power  to  rectify,  permit  the  recent  negotia¬ 
tions  to  prove  fruitless,  and  thus  expose  Europe  to  the  risks 
of  war,  which  would  entail  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire — an  event  which  the  Emperor,  in  common  with  all  his 
allies,  has  never  ceased  to  deprecate  as  a  calamity  of  the  greatest 
magnitude. 

In  the  event  of  Your  Lordship  being  honoured  by  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Emperor  at  Olmiitz,  you  will  govern  yourself  by 
the  language  of  this  despatch  and  its  enclosures,  and  you  will 
make  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  known  to  Count 
Nesselrode,  who,  with  reference  to  the  importance  and  pressing 
nature  of  the  subject,  will  doubtless  overlook  the  irregularity  of 
the  communication  being  made  through  Your  Lordship,  who  has 
no  official  relations  with  the  Court  of  Russia. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Clarendon. 


Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Meyendorff,  communicated  to  the  Bari 
of  Clarendon  by  Baron  Briinnow,  September  1  QtJi,  1853. 

(Translation.) 

St.  Petersburg ,  1853. 

We  have  received  with  Your  Excellency’s  reports  dated 
August  ifth  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  Ottoman 
Government  into  the  draft  of  note  drawn  up  at  Vienna. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  Count  Buol  to  call  to  mind  the  terms 
of  our  communication  of  the  25th  of  July  last,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  impression  which  those  modifications  must  needs 
have  made  on  the  Emperor’s  mind. 

In  accepting  in  His  Majesty’s  name  the  draft  of  note  which 
Austria,  after  having  first  obtained  the  assent  and  approval  of 
the  Courts  of  France  and  of  England,  had  announced  to  us  as  an 
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ultimatum  which  she  proposed  to  offer  to  the  Porte,  and  on  the 
acceptance  of  which  depended  the  continuance  of  her  good  offices, 
I  added,  M.  le  Baron,  in  the  despatch,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
us  to  communicate  to  the  Austrian  Cabinet  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  and  reservations  : — 

“  I  consider  it  superfluous  in  this  place  to  remark  to  Your 
Excellency  that  in  accepting,  as  we  do  from  a  spirit  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  the  expedient  devised  at  Vienna  and  the  mission  of  a 
Turkish  Ambassador,  we  fully  understand  that  we  are  not  to 
have  to  examine  or  discuss  fresh  modifications  and  new  drafts, 
drawn  up  at  Constantinople  under  the  bellicose  inspirations 
which  at  this  moment  seem  to  influence  the  Sultan  and  the 
majority  of  his  Ministers  ;  and  that  in  case  the  Ottoman 
Government  should  still  reject  this  last  plan  of  settlement,  we 
should  not  consider  ourselves  as  any  longer  bound  by  the  consent 
which  we  now  give  to  itV 

Words  so  positive  could  not  have  left  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  any  doubt  as  to  our  present  intentions. 

I  will  not  in  this  place  examine  the  alterations  which  have 
been  made  at  Constantinople.  I  have  done  so  in  a  separate 
despatch.  I  will  for  the  present  confine  myself  to  demanding 
whether  the  Emperor,  after  having  denied  himself  the  power  of 
changing  even  a  single  word  in  a  draft  of  note  drawn  up  without 
his  participation,  can  allow  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  retain  that 
power  for  itself,  and  permit  Russia  to  be  thus  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  inferiority  as  regards  Turkey.  We  conceive  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Emperor  precludes  this.  Let  the  course  of  events 
be  called  to  mind.  In  the  place  of  the  “  Mensehikoff  note/'  the 
adoption  of  which  without  alteration  we  had  put  forward  as  the 
condition  of  the  re-establishment  of  our  relations  with  the  Porte, 
a  different  note  was  proposed  to  us.  Eor  this  reason  alone  we 
might  have  declined  to  discuss  it.  We  might,  whilst  acceding 
to  it,  have  had  more  than  one  objection  to  offer  to  it,  more  than 
one  alteration  of  its  terms  to  insert  in  it.  You  are  well  aware, 
M.  le  Baron,  that  from  the  time  that  we  consented  to  modify 
the  ultimatum  which  we  had  presented  at  Constantinople,  the 
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form  of  a  note  is  not  that  which  could  have  suited  us.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  plan  and  form  of  arrangement  which  we 
should  have  preferred.  Nevertheless,  we  did  not  insist  on  that 
plan.  We  set  it  completely  aside  as  soon  as  other  proposals  were 
made  to  us.  Wherefore?  Because,  by  opposing  to  these  a 
counter-project  or  any  counter-propositions  whatsoever,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  had  a  full  and  perfect  right  to  do,  we  might 
have  incurred  the  reproach  of  seeking  to  protract  the  matter, 
and  gratuitously  to  prolong  a  crisis  which  occasions  anxiety  to 
Europe.  Wishing,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  that  crisis  as  soon 
as  possible  to  an  end,  and  acquiescing  with  this  view  in  the 
wishes  which  were  expressed  to  us,  we  sacrificed  our  objections 
of  substance  and  of  form.  On  the  mere  receipt  of  the  first 
draft  of  note  agreed  upon  at  Vienna,  and  even  before  we  knew  if 
it  would  be  approved  at  London  and  at  Paris,  we  announced  by 
telegraph  our  adhesion  to  it. 

The  draft,  as  finally  agreed  upon,  was  sent  to  us  at  a  later 
period,  and  although  it  had  been  modified  in  a  sense  which  we 
could  not  mistake,  nevertheless  we  did  not  on  that  account 
retract  our  adhesion  or  raise  the  slightest  difficulty.  Was  it 
possible,  we  ask,  to  manifest  greater  readiness  and  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  disjjositions  ?  But  when  we  acted  in  this  manner,  it 
was  well  understood  that  it  was  on  condition  that  the  draft  of 
note  which  the  Emperor  had  accepted  without  discussion  should 
be  accepted  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Porte.  It  was  under  the 
conviction  that  Austria  would  regard  it  as  an  ultimatum  in 
which  no  change  was  to  be  made,  as  a  last  effort  of  its  friendly 
intervention  which,  if  the  effort  were  to  fail  by  reason  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Divan,  would  cease  ipso  facto.  We  regret  to 
perceive  that  such  is  not  the  case.  But  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
will  on  its  side  admit  that  if  it  is  a  question  not  of  an  ultimatum 
but  of  a  new  draft  of  note  which  each  of  the  two  parties  is  at 
liberty  to  modify,  we  then  resume  the  right  which  we  had 
voluntarily  renounced,  of  proposing  in  our  turn  our  own  altera¬ 
tions,  of  again  considering  the  draft  of  arrangement,  and  of 
altering  not  only  its  terms  but  its  form. 
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Would  this  result  enter  into  the  views  of  Austria?  Would 
it  suit  the  Powers  who,  by  modifying’  and  adopting  her  draft  of 
note,  made  it  their  own  work  ?  It  is  for  them  to  consider  the 
delays  which  will  necessarily  result  from  such  a  course,  or  to 
examine  whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Europe  to  cut  those 
delays  short.  We  see  only  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  them. 
It  is  that  Austria  and  the  Powers  should  frankly  and  firmly 
declare  to  the  Porte  that  having  opened  to  it  in  vain  the  only 
way  which  can  lead  to  the  immediate  re-establishment  of  its 
relations  with  us,  they  henceforth  abandon  to  it  the  task.  We 
conceive  that  if  they  hold  this  language  unanimously  to  them, 
the  Turks,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Europe  instead  of  reckoning 
upon  its  assistance  in  a  contest  against  Russia,  wrill  accept  the 
note  such  as  it  is,  and  will  cease  to  prejudice  their  position  in  so 
serious  a  manner  in  order  to  afford  themselves  the  childish  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  modified  certain  expressions  of  the  document 
which  we  had  accepted  without  discussion.  For  one  of  two 
things  :  either  the  modifications  required  by  the  Porte  are  im¬ 
portant,  and  then  it  is  very  obvious  that  we  should  refuse  to 
assent  to  them ;  or  they  are  insignificant,  and  in  that  case  wrhy 
should  the  Porte  continue,  without  necessity,  to  make  its  accept¬ 
ance  dependent  on  them  ? 

In  conclusion,  M.  le  Baron,  the  ultimatum  agreed  upon  at 
Vienna  is  not  ours.  It  is  that  of  Austria  and  of  the  Powers 
who,  having  in  the  first  instance  devised,  discussed,  and  modi¬ 
fied  it  in  its  original  terms,  have  considered  that  it  might  be 
accepted  by  the  Porte  without  prejudice  to  its  interests  and  to 
its  honour.  It  is  for  them,  therefore,  and  not  for  us,  forthwith 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  crisis.  We 
on  our  side  have  done  all  that  depended  on  us  to  abridge  useless 
delays,  by  renouncing,  when  the  arrangement  was  proposed  to 
us,  all  kinds  of  counter-propositions  whatsoever ;  no  one  can 
refuse  this  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor.  Having 
for  long  time  exhausted  the  measure  of  concessions  without  the 
Porte  having  hitherto  made  a  single  one,  His  Majesty  cannot  go 
further  without  prejudice  to  his  position,  and  without  exposing 
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himself  to  tlie  risk  of  renewing  his  political  relations  with 
Turkey  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  which  would  de¬ 
prive  them  of  all  stability  for  the  future,  and  would  in¬ 
evitably  bring  on  a  fresh  and  more  decided  rupture.  At  the 
present  moment,  indeed,  fresh  concessions  in  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  note  would  serve  no  purpose,  for  we  perceive  by  your 
despatches  that  the  Ottoman  Government  is  only  waiting  for 
our  acquiescence  in  the  alterations  made  in  the  Vienna  note,  in 
order  to  make  its  signature  of  it,  as  well  as  the  mission  of  the 
Ambassador  who  is  to  convey  it  here,  dependent  on  fresh  con¬ 
ditions  and  inadmissible  propositions,  which  it  has  already  put 
forward  on  the  subject  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities. 
On  this  last  point,  M.  le  Baron,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  assur¬ 
ances  and  explanations  contained  in  our  despatch  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  repeat  that  the  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  of  a 
Turkish  Ambassador,  bearer  of  the  Austrian  note  without  altera¬ 
tions,  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  our  troops  being  immediately 
ordered  to  repass  our  frontier. 

Receive,  &c., 

(Signed)  Nesselkode. 


Russian  Analysis  of  the  Three  Modifications  introduced  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte  into  the  Vienna  Draft ,  enclosed  in  Count 
Nesselrode’s  Despatch  to  Baron  Meyendorff,  of 
1853. 

(Translation.) 

1.  In  the  Vienna  draft  it  is  said,  u  If  the  Emperors  of 

Russia  have  at  all  times  evinced  their  active  solicitude  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  orthodox 

Greek  Church  in  the  Ottoman  Empire/’  &c. 

This  passage  has  been  thus  modified  :  “  If  the  Emperors  of 

Russia  have  at  all  times  evinced  their  active  solicitude  for  the 

relia’ion  and  orthodox  Greek  Church/’ 

© 
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The  words  “  in  the  Ottoman  Empire/’’  as  well  as  those  cc  the 
maintenance  of  the  immunities  and  privileges,”  have  been 
struck  out,  in  order  to  be  transposed  to  a  subsequent  passage, 
and  applied  to  the  Sultans  alone.  This  omission  deprives  the 
mutilated  passage  of  all  its  meaning  and  sense.  For  no  one 
assuredly  disputes  the  active  solicitude  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Russia  for  the  religion  which  they  profess  themselves  and  which 
is  that  of  their  subjects.  What  it  was  designed  to  recognise  is, 
that  there  has  ever  existed  on  the  part  of  Russia  active  solicitude 
for  her  co-religionists  in  Turkey,  as  also  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  religious  immunities  ;  and  that  the  Ottoman  Government 
is  disposed  to  take  account  of  that  solicitude,  and  also  to  leave 
those  immunities  untouched. 

The  present  expression  is  the  more  unacceptable  since,  by 
the  terms  which  follow  it,  more  than  solicitude  for  the  orthodox 
religion  is  attributed  to  the  Sultans.  It  is  affirmed  that  they 
have  never  ceased  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  its  immu¬ 
nities  and  privileges,  and  to  confirm  them  by  solemn  Acts. 
However,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  is  thus  stated, 
which,  having  more  than  once  occurred  in  times  past,  and 
specifically  in  the  affair  of  the  Holy  Places,  has  compelled  us  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  it  by  demanding  a  more  express  guarantee 
for  the  future.  If  we  lend  ourselves  to  the  admission  that  the 
Ottoman  Government  has  never  ceased  to  watch  over  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church,  what  becomes 
of  the  complaints  which  we  have  brought  forward  against  it  ? 
By  doing  so  we  admit  that  we  had  no  legitimate  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint;  that  Prince  MenschikofPs  mission  was  without  motive  ; 
that,  in  a  word,  even  the  note  which  it  has  addressed  to  us  was 
wholly  superfluous. 

2.  The  suppression  and  additions  of  words  introduced  into 
this  passage  with  marked  affectation  are  evidently  intended  to 
invalidate  the  Treaty  of  Ivainardji,  while  having  the  appearance 
of  confirming  it. 

It  was  said  in  the  note  originally  drawn  up  at  Vienna  that, 
“  faithful  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
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Treaties  of  Kainardji  and  Adrianople  relative  to  the  protection 
of  the  Christian  relig-ion,  the  Sultan  considers  himself  bound  in 
honour  ....  to  preserve  from  all  prejudice  . 
the  immunities  and  privileges  granted  to  the  orthodox  Church.” 
These  terms,  which  made  the  maintenance  of  the  immunities  to 
be  derived  from  the  very  spirit  of  the  treaty,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  the  Vllth  Article, 
were  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  which  we  have  maintained 
and  still  maintain.  For,  according  to  us,  the  promise  to  protect 
a  religion  and  its  churches  implies  of  necessity  the  maintenance 
of  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  them.  They  are  two  inseparable 
things.  These  terms,  originally  agreed  upon  at  Vienna,  were 
subsequently  first  modified  at  Paris  and  at  London,  and  if  we 
did  not  object  to  this  at  the  time,  as  we  should  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to  do,  it  is  not  that  we  misunderstood  the  purport  of  that 
alteration.  We  clearly  perceived  the  distinction  made  between 
two  points  which,  in  our  estimation,  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  each  other ;  but  this  distinction  was,  however,  marked  with 
sufficient  delicacy  to  admit  of  our  accepting,  from  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  and  from  a  desire  of  speedily  arriving  at  a  definitive 
solution,  the  terms  of  the  note  as  they  were  presented  to  us, 
which  we  henceforth  looked  upon  as  unalterable.  These  motives 
of  deference  no  longer  apply  to  the  fresh  modification  of  the 
same  passage  which  has  been  made  at  Constantinople.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  objects  is  there  too  plainly 
drawn  to  admit  of  our  accepting  it  without  falsifying  all  that 
we  have  said  and  written.  The  mention  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji  is  superfluous,  and  its  confirmation  without  object, 
from  the  time  that  its  general  principle  is  no  longer  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  religious  immunities  of  the  religion.  It 
is  for  this  object  that  the  words  “  the  letter  and  the  spirit  ”  have 
been  suppressed.  The  fact  that  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  exercised  “  by  the  Sublime  Porte,”  is  needlessly  in¬ 
sisted  on,  as  if  we  pretended  ourselves  to  exercise  that  protection 
in  the  Sultan's  dominions  ;  and  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  omitted 
to  notice  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  protection 
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is  a  promise  made  and  an  engagement  undertaken  by  the 
Sultan,  there  is  an  appearance  of  throwing  a  doubt  upon  the 
i-ight  which  we  possess  of  watching  over  the  strict  fulfilment  of 
that  promise. 

3.  The  alteration  proposed  in  this  passage  of  the  Austrian 
note  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

The  Ottoman  Government  would  merely  engage  to  allow 
the  orthodox  Church  to  share  in  the  advantages  which  it  might 
grant  to  other  Christian  communities,  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
But  if  those  communities,  whether  Catholics  or  others,  were  not 
composed  of  native  Rayahs,  hut  of  foreign  monks  or  laymen 
(and  such  is  the  case  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  convents, 
hospitals,  seminaries,  and  bishoprics  of  the  Latin  rite  in  Turkey), 
and  if,  let  us  say,  it  should  be  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Porte  to 
grant  to  those  establishments  fresh  religious  advantages  and 
privileges,  the  orthodox  communities,  in  their  character  of  Otto¬ 
man  subjects,  would  not,  under  the  terms  which  it  is  desired  to 
introduce  into  this  note,  have  the  right  of  claiming  the  same 
favours,  nor  would  Russia  have  the  right  of  interceding  for  them. 

The  malevolent  intention  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Porte  will 
become  still  more  evident  if  we  cite  an  instance,  a  possible  con¬ 
tingency.  Let  us  suppose  the  very  probable  case  of  the  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  recently  extolled,  obtaining  from  the 
Porte  prerogatives  not  enjoyed  by  the  Greek  Patriarch.  Any 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  latter  would  be  rejected,  in  consideration 
of  his  character  of  “  subject  of  the  Porte.” 

The  same  objection  would  be  made  by  the  Ottoman  Ministry 
with  reference  to  the  Catholic  establishments  of  Palestine,  in  case 
any  fresh  advantage  or  right  not  specified  in  the  last  firmans 
should  hereafter  be  granted  to  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
native  communities. 


(Translation.) 

London,  September  \\th,  1853. 
My  Loud, — On  the  you  announced  to  me  that  Lord 

Stratford  had  been  contingently  authorised  to  call  the  British 
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squadron  within  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  if  Constantinople 
should  be  attacked. 

I  remarked  that  if  a  foreign  squadron  entered  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  before  the  occurrence  of  the  case  of  war  contemplated  by 
the  Treaty  of  the  ^  of  July,  that  proceeding  would  amount 
to  a  breach  of  that  treaty. 

In  order  to  assure  myself  of  the  correctness  with  which  I 
had  reported  what  you  said,  I  had  the  honour  to  place  before 
you,  on  the  same  day,  the  despatch  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  giving  an  account  of  our  conversation. 

Hitherto  the  contingency  which  you  had  pointed  out  to  me 
has  not  arisen.  Constantinople,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has 
remained  in  full  security  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Our  squadron  has  refrained  from  any  demonstration  which 
could  place  in  danger  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Its  tranquillity  has  equally  been  undisturbed  by  any  attack 
on  the  land  side.  For  I  need  not  remind  you,  M.  le  Comte, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  Russian  troops  entered  the  Princi¬ 
palities,  you  were  informed  of  the  limits  which  the  Emperor 
had  set  to  their  movements.  They  have  not  crossed  the 
Danube.  Having  no  hostile  view,  the  Emperor  has  confined 
his  action  to  a  measure  of  security,  adopted  for  a  time  as  a 
pledge  for  a  reparation  which  might  be  offered  to  him,  and 
within  the  limits  of  conciliation  and  of  peace. 

It  rested  with  the  Ottoman  Government,  you  told  me,  at 
that  time  to  consider  this  measure  as  a  case  of  war.  It  has  not 
done  so. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  recommendations  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  meritoriously  contributed  to 
this  result,  effected  in  the  well-understood  interest  of  peace, 
especially  in  that  of  the  Porte  itself. 

The  Divan,  appreciating  this  truth,  the  more  so  that  at  that 
time  it  was  conscious  of  its  weakness,  followed  the  advice  on 
which  its  safety  depended. 

Notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  our  diplomatic  relations, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Danubian 
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provinces,  peace  has  continued  to  subsist  between  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  have 
not  been  interrupted.  Furthermore,  all  chance  of  conflict 
between  the  Russian  and  Ottoman  troops  has  been  prevented  by 
an  understanding1  arrived  at  between  the  respective  commanders. 
With  this  view,  Prince  Gortschakoff  announced  to  Resbid  Pasha 
that  he  was  instructed  not  to  have  recourse  to  offensive  measures 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  that  it  rested  with  the 
Ottoman  Government  to  furnish  its  officers  with  instructions  of 
the  same  kind  in  order  to  prevent  any  collision. 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  Reshid  Pasha  stated  that 
the  Turkish  commanders  were  ordered  to  refrain  from  any  act  of 
hostility  so  long  as  the  Russian  troops  remained  on  the  left 
hank.  This  understanding,  formally  established  on  both  sides, 
has  maintained  the  relations  of  both  parties  on  a  footing  of 
peace.  This  state  of  things,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Porte,  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  the  date  of  the  last  official  com¬ 

munication  from  Prince  Gortscbakoff,  which  reached  me  yester¬ 
day. 

Finally,  a  negotiation,  carried  on  by  the  Emperor’s  desire 
under  the  good  offices  of  Austria,  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  day  to  inspire  us  with  a  hope  of  the  pacific  solution  of 
the  existing  crisis. 

An  amicable  settlement  proposed  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  great'Powers,  had  already 
obtained  the  frank  and  cordial  assent  of  the  Emperor. 

Whilst  this  plan  was  forming  the  object  of  amicable  com¬ 
munications  between  the  Cabinets  and  the  Porte  ;  whilst  the 
latter  was  being  invited  to  send  to  St.  Petersburg  an  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  as  the  organ  of  a  reconciliation  which  was  fondly  supposed 
to  be  at  hand,  there  was  assuredly  no  ground  for  admitting  that 
the  Porte  could  look  upon  peace  as  already  broken.  It  remained 
unimpaired.  It  continued,  I  maintain,  altogether  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Porte ;  for  so  long  as  it  was  protracted  the 
Turks  were  daily  augmenting  their  armaments,  while  Russia, 
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relying  on  her  own  pacific  intentions,  did  not  ask  any  explana¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  them,  or  offer  to  them  any  obstacle. 

But,  in  good  faith,  war,  according  to  public  law,  is  not  a 
matter  of  assumption.  Before  it  breaks  out  it  is  declared. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  declaration  of  war  lias  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte.  And  as  regards  the  determinations  of  my 
Court,  you  are  aware,  M.  le  Comte,  that  even  very  recently  I 
have  been  instructed  to  express  to  you  how  much.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  had  at  heart  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  an  amicable 
arrangement  which  might  allow  him  to  put  an  end  to  every 
cause  of  misunderstanding  with  the  Porte,  and  forthwith  to 
withdraw  his  troops  within  our  frontiers. 

It  is  this  very  time  which  appears  to  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Divan  for  raising  up  fresh  obstacles  to  this  work  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  by  summoning  a  foreign  flag  of  war  within  the  Strait, 
the  closing  of  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Treaty  of  1841 
under  the  protection  of  an  European  Act. 

That  compact,  with  the  precise  terms  of  which  I  am  the 
better  acquainted  from  having  been  called  to  take  part  in  it, 
comprises  a  twofold  engagement. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Sultan  declared  “his  firm  resolution 
to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  established 
as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  in  virtue  of  which  the  ships 
of  war  of  foreign  Powers  have  at  pH  times  been  prohibited  from 
entering1  into  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace  His  Highness 
will  not  admit  any  foreign  ship  of  war  within  the  said  Straits/'’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  five  great  Powers  engaged  “to 
respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan  and  to  conform  to  the 
principle  above  set  forth.” 

If  it  is  true,  as  I  learn,  that  the  Sultan  has  summoned 
foreign  ships  of  war  within  the  Straits  while  peace  continued 
to  subsist,  without  its  being  declared  by  a  formal,  patent,  and 
public  Act  to  be  broken,  I  will  assert  that  the  Sultan  has  failed 
in  an  engagement  imposed  upon  him  by  a  treaty  to  which  I  am 
a  signing  party. 
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It  is  with  lively  regret  that  I  must  state  at  the  same  time 
that  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government,  by  complying  with 
an  invitation  from  the  Sultan  opposed  to  that  engagement, 
without  previous  deliberation  with  the  other  contracting  Powers, 
has  not  acted  in  conformity  with  the  principle  which  the  treaty 
of  the  of  July  imposed  upon  us  the  obligation  to  respect. 

I  expect,  M.  le  Comte,  that  you  will  acquaint  me,  for  the 
information  of  my  Court,  with  the  circumstances  which  have 
accompanied  so  serious  a  proceeding.  It  requires  explanation. 

I  require  it  of  the  good  faith  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Government.  When  it  shall  have  been  afforded,  the  Emperor, 
in  concert  with  the  other  high  contracting  parties,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  declare  himself  as  to  the  consequences  of  a  state  of 
things  against  which,  in  the  strict  discharge  of  my  duties,  I 
raise  my  remonstrances  and  make  my  reservations  the  instant 
that  that  proceeding  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  fulfil  that  duty  by  formally  requesting  Your  Excellency 
to  take  note  of  these  reservations,  which,  by  the  present  com¬ 
munication,  I  make  in  the  name  of  my  Court. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  Brunnow. 


The  Farl  of  Clarendon  to  Baron  Brunnow. 

Foreign  Office,  October  1st,  1853. 

Sill, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  25th  ultimo,  in  which  you  express  your  opinion  that 
if  the  Sultan  has  admitted  foreign  ships  into  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  while  peace  continued  to  exist,  and  without  its 
haviDg  been  declared  broken  by  a  formal,  public,  patent  Act,  he 
has  violated  an  engagement  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Treaty  of 
13th  July,  1841. 
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You  add  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  complying1  with 
the  request  of  the  Sultan,  contrary  to  that  engagement,  and 
without  previous  deliberation  with  the  other  contracting  Powers, 
has  not  conformed  to  the  principle  which  the  treaty  imposed 
upon  them  the  obligation  to  respect. 

And  you  further  say  that  you  expect  to  learn  from  me,  for  the 
information  of  your  Court,  the  circumstances  which  have  preceded 
and  accompanied  a  fact  so  grave,  which  demands  explanation. 

The  foundation  upon  which  you  rest  your  right  to  make 
this  inquiry  is  the  Treaty  of  July  13,  1841,  which,  as  you 
correctly  state,  binds  the  Sultan  not  to  admit,  and  the  other 
contracting  Powers  not  to  send,  ships  of  war,  not  Turkish,  into 
those  Straits  as  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace ;  and  you  allege 
that  this  engagement  has  been  broken  by  the  Porte  and  by  the 
British  Government. 

But  the  Porte  has  ceased  to  be  at  peace  from  the  moment 
when  the  first  Russian  soldier  entered  the  Danubian  Principali¬ 
ties,  and  from  that  moment  the  Sultan  had  a  right  to  invite  the 
British  squadron  into  the  Straits,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  a  right  to  send  the  British  squadron  into,  and  if 
necessary  through,  those  Straits. 

It  is  true  that  on  entering  the  Principalities  war  was  not 
declared  by  Russia,  but  a  country  whose  territory  is  forcibly 
invaded  and  retained  in  contravention  of  a  special  treaty  engage¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it  to  submit  to  conditions 
which  it  considers  incompatible  with  its  political  independence, 
whose  functionaries  are  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with  its 
Government,  and  whose  tribute  is  suspended — that  country 
cannot  consistently,  with  international  law  and  usage,  or  with 
common-sense,  be  considered  at  peace  with  the  Power  that  so 
acts  towards  it,  and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  from  the  day  on 
which  the  Principalities  were  occupied,  the  treaty,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  provisions,  has  been  suspended,  and  it  rested  with 
the  Sultan  and  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  determine  at 
what  time,  and  for  what  purposes,  the  British  squadron  should 
enter  the  Dardanelles. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  as  Her 
Majesty^s  Ambassador  has  called  up  a  portion  of  that  squadron 
to  Constantinople,  not,  as  you  appear  to  suppose,  to  favour  an 
object  on  the  part  of  the  Divan  of  opposing-  fresh  obstacles  to 
the  work  of  conciliation,  but  exclusively  from  apprehension  of 
local  dangers  to  British  life  and  property ;  his  proceedings  have 
been  entirely  approved  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  who, 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  have  instructed  him  to  send  for 
the  whole  of  the  squadron. 

That  the  apprehension  was  well  founded  there  can  exist  no 
doubt,  because  the  protracted  occupation  of  the  Principalities, 
the  military  preparations  which  the  Porte  has  lately  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  on  that  account,  and  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
number  of  Russian  troops  that  for  a  long  time  past  have  been 
assembled  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  have  led  to  a  state  of  things 
in  Turkey  which  is  natural,  and  must  have  been  calculated  upon, 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  viewed  with  deep  concern  by 
those  who  desire  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  who  regard  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  an  essential  feature  of 
European  policy. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Clarendon. 


AUSTRIA  AND  THE  WESTERN  POWERS. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between 
Her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  signed  at  Vienna,  December  2,  1854,  and  of  which  the 
ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Vienna  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1854  : — 

“  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
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His  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  of  the  French,  being  animated  with 
the  desire  of  terminating  the  present  war  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  by  the  re-establishment  of  general  peace  on  solid 
bases,  affording  to  the  whole  of  Europe  every  guarantee  against 
the  return  of  the  complications  which  have  so  unhappily  dis¬ 
turbed  its  repose,  being  convinced  that  nothing  would  be  more 
conducive  to  that  result  than  the  complete  union  of  their  efforts 
until  the  common  object  which  they  have  in  view  shall  be 
entirely  attained ;  and  acknowledging,  in  consequence,  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  immediate  understanding  with  regard 
to  their  respective  positions,  and  to  arrangements  for  the  future, 
have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  have  for  that 
purpose  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries : — Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  a  Peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  General  in 
Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Army,  Colonel  of  the  56th  Regiment  of 
Infantry  of  the  Line,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  Hon. 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Commander  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  same  Order,  Knight  of  the  Imperial  and  Military  Order  of 
Maria  Theresa,  a  Member  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council,  and  her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  &c.  ; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria — the  Sieur  Charles,  Count 
de  Buol-Schauenstein,  his  Chamberlain  and  Privy  Councillor, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Leopold,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Iron  Crown  of  the  First  Class,  &c. ;  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French— the  Sieur  Francis  Adolphus,  Baron  de 
Bourqueney,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  Plis  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c.  ; 
who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed  the 
following  articles  : — Article  1. — The  high  contracting  parties 
refer  to  the  declarations  contained  in  the  Protocols  of  the  9th  of 
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April  * * * §  and  the  23rd  of  May  t  of  the  present  year,  and  in  the 
notes  exchanged  on  the  8th  of  August  last ;  J  and,  as  they 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  proposing,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  conditions  as  they  might  judge  necessary  for 
the  general  interests  of  Europe,  they  engage  mutually  and 
reciprocally  not  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  without  having  first  deliberated  thereupon  in 
common.  Article  2. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
having,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  14th  of  June 
last  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  caused  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  to  be  occupied  by  his  troops,  he  engages  to  defend 
the  frontier  of  the  said  Principalities  against  any  return  of  the 
Russian  forces ;  the  Austrian  troops  shall  for  this  purpose  occupy 
positions  necessary  for  guaranteeing  those  Principalities  against 
any  attack.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  having  likewise  concluded  with  the  Sublime  Porte 
on  the  12th  of  March  a  treaty  §  which  authorises  them  to  direct 
their  forces  upon  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  above- 
mentioned  occupation  shall  not  interfere  with  the  free  movement 
of  the  Anglo-French  or  Ottoman  troops  upon  these  same  terri¬ 
tories  against  the  military  forces  or  the  territory  of  Russia. 
There  shall  be  formed  at  Vienna  between  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  a  Commission  to  which 
Turkey  shall  be  invited  to  send  a  Plenipotentiary,  and  which 
shall  be  charged  with  examining  and  regulating  every  question 
relating  either  to  the  exceptional  and  provisional  state  in  which 
the  said  Principalities  are  now  placed,  or  to  the  free  passage  of 
the  different  armies  across  their  territory.  Article  3. — In  case 
hostilities  should  break  out  between  Austria  and  Russia,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  His 

*  Laid  before  Parliament  in  Part  8  of  Eastern  Papers. 

f  Laid  before  Parliament  in  Part  9  of  Eastern  Papers. 

t  Laid  before  Parliament  in  Part  11  of  Eastern  Papers. 

§  Already  laid  before  Parliament. 
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Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  mutually  promise  to  each 
other  their  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  in  the  present  war, 
and  will  for  that  purpose  employ,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  war,  military  and  naval  forces,  the  number,  description, 
and  destination  whereof  shall,  if  occasion  should  arise,  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  subsequent  arrangements.  Article  4. — In  the  case 
contemplated  by  the  preceding  article,  the  high  contracting 
parties  reciprocally  engage  not  to  entertain  any  overture  or 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  having 
for  its  object  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  without  having  come 
to  an  understanding  thereupon  between  themselves.  Article  5. 
— In  case  the  re-establishment  of  general  peace,  upon  the  basis 
indicated  in  Article  1,  should  not  be  assured  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  will 
deliberate  without  delay  upon  effectual  means  for  obtaining  the 
object  of  their  alliance.  Article  6. — Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  France,  will  jointly  communicate  the  present  treaty  to  the 
Court  of  Prussia,  and  will  with  satisfaction  receive  its  accession 
thereto,  in  case  it  should  promise  its  co-operation  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  common  object.  Article  7. — The  present 
treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Vienna  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight.  In  witness  whereof  the 
respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. — Done  at  Vienna,  the  2nd 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1854.  Westmorland 
(L.S.),  Buol-Schauenstein  (L.S.),  Bourqueney  (L.S.)U 


Lord  A.  Loftus  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury . —  (Rec.  Feb.  28.) 

(Extract.)  Vienna ,  February  24,  1859. 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive,  late  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  instant,  Your  Lordship's  telegram  of  that  date,  acquainting 
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me  with  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  send  Earl 
Cowley  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Vienna ;  and  stating  that, 
should  this  course  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Austrian 
Cabinet,  His  Excellency  was  prepared  to  leave  London  on  the 
receipt  of  a  favourable  reply. 

I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  Count  Buol,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 
I  stated  to  His  Excellency  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  exert  all  their  efforts  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace ;  that,  in  view  of  the  general  anxiety  and  alarm 
which  pervaded  Europe,  they  felt  that  they  should  leave  no 
means  untried  to  save  Europe  from  the  calamities  of  war  ;  and 
that,  animated  by  these  sentiments,  they  were  desirous  of 
making  a  fresh  attempt  to  ascertain  whether,  by  the  assistance 
of  England,  a  better  understanding  could  be  brought  about 
between  Austria  and  France.  It  was  with  this  aim  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  now  proposed  to  send  Earl  Cowley  on 
this  confidential  mission ;  and  I  was  confident  that  His  Excellency 
would  heartily  and  cordially  recognise  with  me  that  this  delicate 
and  important  charge  could  not  have  been  committed  to  abler 
hands.  The  high  esteem  in  which  Lord  Cowley  was  held  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  great  confidence  His  Imperial 
Majesty  reposed  in  him,  added  to  his  great  abilities  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  European  affairs,  pre-eminently  designated  him  as 
the  fittest  person  for  this  important  mission,  and  would  enable 
him,  I  most  sincerely  hoped,  successfully  to  attain  the  ends 
which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  so  much  at  heart. 

His  Excellency  expressed  to  me,  in  the  warmest  and  sincerest 
manner,  the  high  respect  and  regard  he  entertained  for  Lord 
Cowley.  He  likewise  expressed  his  due  appreciation  of  this 
mark  of  friendly  interest  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  Austria,  and  the  sincere  pleasure  with  which  he 
should  welcome  Lord  Cowley  at  Vienna. 

With  respect  to  the  object  of  Earl  Cowley’s  mission,  His 
Excellency  at  first  observed  to  me  that,  desirous  as  were  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  renewal  of  a  cordial  understanding 
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with  France,  and  grateful  as  they  were  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  friendly  interest  thus  evinced  towards  Austria,  they 
could  not,  however,  purchase  this  understanding  with  France  at 
a  cost  of  personal  sacrifices  ;  and  that  the  Austrian  Government 
would  never  abandon  these  principles  which  they  had  publicly 
proclaimed.  If,  therefore,  Earl  Cowley  should  be  charged  to 
make  proposals  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  a  nature  inconsistent 
or  at  variance  with  those  principles,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  would 
most  deeply  regret  not  to  be  able  to  accept  them. 

His  Excellency  promised  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  the 
proposed  mission  of  Earl  Cowley,  and  to  communicate  to  me  His 
Majesty’s  reply  without  delay. 

On  the  following  morning  I  waited  on  His  Excellency,  when 
he  stated  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  at  this  proof  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had 
given  of  their  friendly  interest,  and  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
would  be  extremely  glad  to  see  Earl  Cowley.  The  Emperor 
considered  that,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  Lord  Cowley  might 
perhaps  be  enabled  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  by  reporting  to  His  Majesty 
the  friendly  and  pacific  disposition  of  Austria  towards  France, 
and  His  Majesty’s  anxious  wish  for  peace,  and  for  a  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  countries;  and  His  Majesty  con¬ 
sidered  likewise  that  Lord  Cowley,  on  returning  from  Vienna, 
will  be  likewise  enabled  to  bear  witness  to  the  firm  resolution 
of  Austria  to  hold  steadfastly  to  those  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  her  policy,  and  that,  however  anxious  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace,  she  is  prepared  to  accept  war  should  such 
an  eventuality  be  forced  upon  her. 

Count  Buol  was  evidently  anxious  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  and  Lord  Cowley  should  not  entertain  any  delusive 
hopes  that  Austria  would  be  induced  to  grant  concessions  to 
France  which  she  had  till  now  resisted.  His  Excellency  said, 
“  There  are  certain  limits  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  We 
shall  be  ready,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  to  withdraw 
our  troops  from  the  Roman  States  at  any  moment.  We  shall  be 
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willing  to  co-operate  in  recommending  those  reforms  in  the 
Governments  of  the  minor  Italian  States  which  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  but  we  will  never  assent  to  impose  them  by  force.  We 
shall  never  permit  any  foreign  interference  with  our  internal 
affairs,  and,  on  principles  of  consistency,  we  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  to  any  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
others.  We  are  in  alliance  with  two  States  in  Italy  which 
are  ‘Asolutist*  in  their  form  of  government,  namely,  Naples 
and  Modena ;  and  we  are  in  alliance  with  two  other  States 
where  Constitutional  government  is  established,  namely,  Tuscany 
and  Parma.  We  are  neither  opposed  to  liberal  institutions  nor 
to  liberal  reforms,  but  we  must  respect  the  independence  of  those 
Sovereign  States. 

“  If,  however,”  continued  Count  Buol,  “  as  I  must  presume 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  sought  to  deprive  Austria  of  the  influence 
which  she  possesses  in  Italy,  in  order  to  give  it  over  into  other 
hands,  such  attempts  we  shall  persistently  resist.  If  France 
were  once  to  acquire  sway  over  Italy,  she  would  soon  command 
likewise  in  Germany.  It  was  against  this  very  danger  that  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  wisely  intended  that  Piedmont  should  act  as  a 
barrier ;  and  see  how  shortsighted  is  man  !  This  very  Piedmont 
is  now  linked  with  France,  and  is  seeking  to  frustrate  the 
veiy  object  for  which  she  was  called  into  existence  in  1815. 

“Nor  again,”  said  Count  Buol,  “shall  we  agree  to  enter 
into  any  Conference  on  Italian  affairs.  We  have  no  need  to 
negotiate  with  France  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  the 
Roman  States.  Our  compact  was  with  the  Pope.  We  entered 
those  States  without  any  previous  arrangement  with  France, 
and  we  can  leave  them  in  like  manner.” 


END  OF  YOL.  I. 
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Shakespeare,  The  England  of.  ByE.  Goadby.  Illustrated.  New  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
Shakspere,  The  International.  Edition  de  Luxe . 

“  King  Henry  VIII."  By  Sir  James  Linton,  P.R.I.  (Price  on  application). 
“Othello.**  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  R. A.  ^3  10s. 

“  King  Henry  IV.”  Illustrated  by  Herr  Eduard  Grutzner.  ^3  10s. 

“As  You  Like  It."  Illustrated  by  the  late  Mons.  Emile  Bayard.  ^3  10s. 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.  Is  now  out  of  print. 
Shakspere,  The  Leopold.  With  400  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction  by  F.  J. 

F  urnivall.  Cheap  Edition ,  3s.  6d.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ;  roxburgh,  7s.  6d. 
Shakspere,  The  Royal.  With  Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 
Three  Vols.  15s.  each. 


Sketches,  The  Art  of  Making  and  Using.  From  the  French  f  G. 
Fraipont.  By  Clara  Bell.  With  Fifty  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

Smuggling  Days  and  Smuggling  Ways  ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Lost  Art.  By 

Commander  the  Hon.  Henry  N.  Shore,  R.N.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Snare  of  the  Fowler,  The.  By  Mrs.  “Alexander."  Three  Vols.  31s.  6d. 
Social  Welfare,  Subjects  of.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.  7s.  6d. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell’s  Complete  Book  of.  With  more  than  900 
Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition ,  3s.  6d. 

Squire,  The.  By  Mrs.  Parr.  Three  Vols.  31s.  6d. 

Standard  Library,  Cassell’s.  Stiff  covers,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  each. 


Shirley. 

Coningsby. 

Mary  Barton. 

Tile  Antiquary. 

Nicholas  Nickleby.  Two 
Vols. 

Jane  Eyre. 

Wuthering  Heights. 

The  Prairie. 

Dombey  and  Son.  Two  Vols. 
Night  and  Morning. 
Kenilworth. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Tower  of  London. 

The  Pioneers. 

Charles  O’Malley. 

Barnaby  Budge. 

Cakes  and  Ale. 

The  King’s  Own. 

People  I  have  Met. 

The  Pathfinder. 

Evelina. 

Scott’s  Poems. 

Last  of  the  Barons. 


Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury. 

Ivanhoe. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Selections  from  Hood’s 
W  orks. 

LongfeHow’s  Prose  Works. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Lytton’s  Plays. 

Tales,  Poems,  and  Sketches 
(Bret  Harte). 

The  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David. 

Sheridan’s  Plays. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Deerslayer. 

Eugene  Aram. 

Jack  Hinton,  the  Guards¬ 
man. 

Borne  and  the  Early  Chris¬ 
tians. 

The  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Selections  from. 


Old  Mortality. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man. 
Washington  Irving’s  Sketch- 
Book. 

Last  Days  of  Palmyra. 

Tales  or  the  Borders. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Yellowplush  Papers. 

Handy  Andy. 

Selected  Plays. 

American  Humour. 

Sketches  by  Boz. 

Macaulay’s  Lays  and  Selec¬ 
ted  Essays. 

Harry  Lorrequer. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Bienzi. 

The  Talisman. 

Pickwick.  Two  Vols. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Two  Vols. 


Star-Land.  By  Sir  Robert  St  a  well  Ball,  LL.D.,  &c.  Illustrated.  6s. 
Storehouse  of  General  Information,  Cassell’s.  Fully  Illustrated  with  High- 

Class  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  Maps  and  Coloured  Plates.  Jn  Vols.  5s.  each.S 

Story  of  Francis  Cludde,  The.  A  Novel.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  7s.  6d. 
Successful  Life,  The.  By  W.  H.  Webber.  3s.  6d. 

Sybil  Knox;  or,  Home  Again.  A  Story  of  To-day.  By  Edward  E.  Hale 

Author  of  “  East  and  West,”  &c.  7s.  6d. 

Teaching  in  Three  Continents.  Personal  Notes  on  the  Educational  Systems  of 
the  World.  By  W.  C.  Grasby.  6s. 

Thackeray,  Character  Sketches  from.  Six  New  and  Original  Drawings  by 
Frederick  Barnard,  reproduced  in  Photogravure.  21s. 

The  Short  Story  Library. 


Noughts  and  Crosses.  By  Q.  5s. 

Otto  the  Knight,  & c.  By  Octave  Thanet.  5s. 

Fourteen  to  One,  & c.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  6s. 

Eleven  Possible  Cases.  By  various  Authors.  5s. 

A  Singer’s  Wife.  By  Miss  FANNY  Murfree.  5s. 

The  Poet’s  Audience,  and  Delilah.  By  Clara  Savile  Clarke.  5s. 

“Treasure  Island  ”  Series,  The.  Cheap  Illustrated.  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

King  Solomon’s  Mines.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Kidnapped.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  . 

Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Splendid  Spur.  By  Q. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

The  Black  Arrow:  A  Tale  of  the  Two  Hoses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <k  Company's  Publications. 


Treatment,  The  Year-Book  of,  for  1893.  A  Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of 

Medicine  and  Surgery.  Ninth  Year  of  Issue.  Greatly  Enlarged,  con  pages.  7S.  6d. 

Tree  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  By  W.  H.  J  Boot.  '  With  Eighteen 

Coloured  Plates,  and  valuable  instructions  by  the  Artist.  5s. 

Trees,  Familiar.  By  Prof.  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Two  Series.  With 

Forty  full-page  Coloured  Plates  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot.  12s.  6d.  each. 

"Unicode”:  The  Universal  Telegraphic  Phrase  Book.  Pocket  or  Desk 

Edition.  2s.  6d.  each. 

United  States,  Cassell’s  History  of  the.  By  Edmund  Ollier.  With  600  Illus¬ 
trations.  Three  Vols.  9s.  each. 

Universal  History,  Cassell’s  IHustrated.  With  nearly  One  Thousand 
Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Early  and  Greek  History. — Vol.  II.  The  Roman  Period. — 
Vol.  III.  The  Middle  Ages. — Vol.  IV.  Modern  History.  9s.  each. 

University  Extension,  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  By  Prof.  H.  J.  Mackinder 
and  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A  With  Maps  and  Plans,  is.  6d. 

Vaccination  Vindicated.  By  John  C.  McVail,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Camb.  5s. 
Verdict,  The.  A  Tract  on  the  Political  Significance  of  the  Report  of  the  Parnell 
Commission.  By  A.  V.  Dicey.  Q.C.  2s.  6d. 

Vernon  Heath’s  RecoUections.  '  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

Verses  Grave  and  Gay.  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  3s.  6d. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  other  Works,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illustrated. 

3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Water-Colour  Painting,  A  Course  of.  With  Twenty-four  Coloured  Plates  by 

R.  P.  Leitch,  and  full  Instructions  to  the  Pupil.  5s. 

Waterloo  Letters.  Edited  by  Major-General  H.  T.  Siborne,  Late  Colonel 
R.E.  With  Numerous  Maps  and  Plans  of  the  Battlefield.  21s. 

Wedlock,  Lawful :  or,  How  ShaU  I  Make  Sure  of  a  Legal  Marriage.  By 

Two  Barristers.  2s. 

Wild  Birds,  Familiar.  By  W.  Swaysland.  Four  Series.  With  40  Coloured 

Plates  in  each.  12s.  6d.  each. 

Wild  Flowers,  Familiar.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  Five  Series.  With 

40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.  12s.  6d.  each. 

Wood,  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Wood. 

With  Portrait.  Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Cheap  Edition.  5s. 

Work.  An  Illustrated  Journal  of  Practice  and  Theory  for  all  Workmen,  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Amateur.  Yearly  Volume,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  The.  With  400  Illustrations.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

World  of  Wonders,  The.  With  400  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  7s.  6d.  each. 
Wrecker,  The.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Illustrated.  6s. 
Yule  Tide.  Cassell’s  Christmas  Annual,  is. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAG  AZIDES. 

TllC  Quiver,  for  Sunday  and  General  Reading.  Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell’s  Family  Magazine.  Monthly,  7d. 

“  Little  Folks  ”  Magazine.  Monthly,  6d. 

The  Magazine  of  Art.  Monthly,  is. 

Chums.  The  New  Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.  Weekly,  id.;  Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal.  Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Work.  An  Illustrated  Journal  of  Practice  and  Theory  for  all  Work¬ 
men,  Professional  and  Amateur.  Weekly,  id.  ;  Monthly,  6d. 

•  *  Full  particulars  of  CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  Monthly  Serial  Publication# 
wilt  be  found  in  Cassell  &  Company's  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 


Catalogues  of  Cassell  &  Company’s  Publications,  which  may  be  had  at  all 

Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers  : — 

Cassell’s  Complete  Catalogue,  containing  particulars  of  upwards  of  One 
Thousand  Volumes. 

Cassell’s  Classified  Catalogue,  in  which  their  Works  are  arranged  according 
to  price,  from  Threepence  to  Fifty  Guineas . 

Cassell’s  Educational  Catalogue,  containing  particulars  of  Cassell  & 
Company’s  Educational  Works  and  Students'  Manuals.  . 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgatt  Hill,  London. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <k  Comfs.  ny's  Publications. 


HiMrs  ant  fUligtans  Marks. 

Bible,  Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family.  With  900  Illustrations.  Leather,  gilt 

edges,  £2  10s.  ;  full  morocco,  £2  IOS* 

Bible  Educator,  The.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  &c.  Four  Vols. ,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Bible  Student  in  the  British  Museum,  The.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  K  itch  in, 

M.A.  Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition ,  is.  46. 

Biblewomen  and  Nurses.  Yearly  Volume,  3s. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  the  Holy  War,  Cassell’s  Illustrated 

Edition  Of.  With  200  Original  Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  16s. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (Cassell’s  Illustrated).  4to.  Cheap  Edition ,  3s.  6cL 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition ,  2s.  6d. 

Child’s  Bible,  The.  With  200  Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  830  pp.  150 th  Thousand . 
Cheap  Edition ,  7s.  6d.  Superior  Edition ,  with  6  Coloured  Plates,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

Child’s  Life  of  Christ,  The.  Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  about 
200  Ori^nal  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition ,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  or  with  6  Coloured  Plates, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d.  Demy  4to,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

“Come,  ye  Children.”  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.  Illustrated.  5s. 

Commentary,  The  New  Testament,  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  In  Three 
Volumes.  21s.  each. 

Vol.  I.— The  Pour  Gospels. 

Vol.  II.— The  Acts,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians. 

Vol.  III. — The  remaining  Boohs  of  the  New  Testament. 

Commentary,  The  Old  Testament,  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  the  Rt. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Complete  in 
5  Vols.  2  is.  each. 

Vol.  I —Genesis  to  Numbers.  I  Vol.  III.— Kings  I.  to  Esther. 

Vol.  II.— Deuteronomy  to  Samuel  II.  |  Vol.  IV.— Job  to  Isaiah. 

Vol.  V.— Jeremiah  to  Malachi. 


Commentary,  The  New  Testament.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 

Volume  Edition.  Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 


St.  Matthew.  3s.  6d. 

St.  Mark.  3s. 

St.  Luke.  3s.  6d. 

St.John.  3s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
3s.  6d. 


Romans.  2s.  6d. 

Corinthians  I.  and  II.  3s. 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and 
Philippians.  3s. 
Colossians,  Thessalonians, 
and  Timothy.  3s. 


Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews, 
and  J ames.  3s. 

Peter,  Jude,  ana  John. 

The  Revelation.  3s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  2s  6d. 


Commentary,  The  Old  Testament.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy  Volume 
Edition.  Suitable  for  School  and  general  use. 


Genesis.  3s.  6d.  I  Leviticus.  3s.  |  Deuteronomy.  2s.  6d. 

Exodus.  3s.  |  Numbers.  2s.  6d. 


Dictionary  of  Religion,  The.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Christian  and  other 
Religious  Doctrines,  Denominations,  Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Terms,  History, 
Biography,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  William  Benham,  B.D.  Cheap  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

Dore  Bible.  With  230  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.  Original  Edition . 
Two  Vols.,  best  morocco,  gilt  edges,  ^15.  Popular  Edition.  With  Full-page  Illus¬ 
trations.  In  One  Vol.  15s. 


Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Library  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  24s. ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

Popular  Edition.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  od.  ;  Persian  morocco,  10s.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Family  Prayer-Book,  The.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.,  and 

the  Rev.  S.  Martin.  Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. ;  morocco,  18s. 


Gleanings  after  Harvest.  Studies  and  Sketches.  By  the  Rev.  John  R.  Vernon, 
M.A.  Illustrated.  6s. 

Gospel  of  Grace,  The.  By  a  Lindesie.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"Graven  in  the  Rock.”  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c. 

Illustrated.  12s.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <t-  Company's  Publications. 


“Heart  Chords.”  A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.  Bound  in  cloth,  red 

edges,  is.  each. 


My  Father.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden, 
1  of  IS' 


.op 

My  Bible.  B 


My  Soul.  By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 

My  Growth  in  Divine  Life.  By  the  Rev. 

Prebendary  Reynolds,  M.A. 

My  Hereafter.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bicker- 
steth. 

My  Walk  with  God.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Montgomery. 

My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 

My  Sources  of  Strength.  By  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Jenkins,  M.A. 

Helps  to  Belief.  A  Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious  Difficulties  of  the 
Day.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester,  and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Cloth,  is.  each. 


late  Bishop  of  Montreal 

•y  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
Bishop  of  Ripon. 

My  Work  for  God.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Cotterill. 

My  Object  in  Life.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D. 

My  Aspirations.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Matheson,  D.D. 
My  Emotional  Life.  By  Preb.  Chadwick,  D.D. 
My  Body.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D. 


Creation.  By  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Miracles.  By  the  Hev.  Brownlow  Mait¬ 
land,  M.A. 

Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore, 
M.A. 


The  Morality  of  the  Old  testament.  By 
the  Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D. 

The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord.  By  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry. 


The  Atonement.  By  William  Connor  Magee,  D.D.,  Late  Archbishop  of  York. 

Hid  Treasure.  By  Richard  Harris  Hill.  is. 

Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.  A  Book  of  Scripture  Illustrations  gathered 
in  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  With  Map. 
Two  Vols.  24s.  Illustrated  Edition.  One  Vol.  21s. 


Life  of  Christ,  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.  R.S.,  Chaplain- 
in-Ordinarv  to  the  Queen. 

Cheap  Illustrated  Edition.  Large  4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  10s.  6d. 

Library  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Cloth,  24s. ;  morocco,  42s. 

Popular  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Marriage  Ring,  The.  By  William  Landels,  D.D.  Bound  in  white 

leatherette.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  Workhouses  and  other  Institutions. 

Selected  by  Louisa  Twining.  2s. 

Moses  and  Geology;  or,  the  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science.  By 

the  Rev.  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

My  Comfort  in  Sorrow.  By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Author  of 
“  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature,”  &c.  Cloth,  is. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  B.  T.  A.  Evetts.  Illus¬ 


trated.  Cloth,  21s  .  . 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  Containing 
upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.  Three  Vols.,  27s.  ;  Library  Edition ,  30s. 
“Quiver”  Yearly  Volume,  The.  With  about  600  Original  Illustrations  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  7s.  6d.  Also  Monthly,  6d. 

St.  George  for  England ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.  Fifth 

Edition.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester,  5s. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D., 

F.R.S.,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Library  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24s. ;  calf,  42s. 

Illustrated  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  about  300  Illustrations, 
£1  is.  ;  morocco,  £2  2s.  ,  ,  ,  .  ..  ,  , ,  . 

Popular  Edition.  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth,  gut  edges,  7s.  6d. , 
Persian  morocco,  10s.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

ShaU  We  Know  One  Another  in  Heaven  ?  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Liverpool.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Paper  Covers,  6d. 

Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hymns,  suitable  for  use  at  Children’s  Services. 
Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester. 
Enlarged  Edition,  is. 

Signa  Christi  :  Evidences  of  Christianity  set  forth  in  the  Person  and  Work  of 

Christ.  By  the  Rev.  James  Aitchison.  5s. 

“Sunday:”  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation.  By  the  Ven.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hessey,  D.C.L.  Fijth  Edition ,  7s.  6d. 

Twilight  of  Life,  The:  Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged.  By 

John  Ellerton,  M.A.  is.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <Ss  Company's  Publications. 


(Utmcaiiotral  ‘uEorks  aitk  ^iufrntis'  JItamtala. 

Agricultural  Text-Books,  Cassell’s.  (The  “  Downton  ”  Series.)  Fully  Illustrated. 
Edited  by  John  Wrightson,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Soils  and  Manures.  By  J.  M.  H.  Munro,  D.Sc.  (London),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  2s.  6d. 

Farm  Crops.  By  Professor  Wrightson.  2s.  6d. 

Live  Stock.  By  Professor  Wrightson.  2s.  6d. 

Alphabet,  Cassell’s  Pictorial.  Size,  35  inches  by  42J  inches.  Mounted  on 
Linen,  with  rollers.  3s.  6d. 

Arithmetic  : — Howard’s  Anglo-American  Art  of  Reckoning.  The  Standard 

Teacher  and  Referee  of  Shorthand  Business  Arithmetic.  By  C.  F.  Howard. 
Paper,  is.  ;  cloth,  2s.  New  Enlarged  Edition ,  5s. 

Arithmetics,  The  Modern  School.  By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lond.  With  Test 

Cards.  ( List  ojl  application .) 

Atlas,  Cassell’s  Popular.  Containing  24  Coloured  Maps.  2s.  6d. 

Book-Keeping.  By  Theodore  Jones.  For  Schools,  2s. ;  or  cloth,  3s.  For 

the  Million,  2s.  ;  or  cloth,  3s.  Books  for  Jones’s  System,  Ruled  Sets  of,  2s. 

Chemistry,  The  Public  School.  By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Classical  Texts  for  Schools,  Cassell’s.  (A  list  sent  post  free  on  application .) 
Cookery  for  Schools.  By  Lizzie  Heritage.  6d. 

Copy-Books,  Cassell’s  Graduated.  Complete  in  18  Books.  2d.  each. 
Copy-Books,  The  Modern  School.  Complete  in  12  Books.  2d.  each. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell’s  “New  Standard.”  Complete  in  14  Books.  2d.,  3d., 

and  4d.  each. 

Drawing  Copies,  Cassell’s  Modern  School  Freehand.  First  Grade,  is.  Second 

Grade,  2s. 

Electricity,  Practical.  By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton.  7s.  6d. 

Energy  and  Motion :  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics.  By  William 
Paice,  M.A.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

English  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  7s.  6d. 

Euclid,  Cassell’s.  Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.  is. 

Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.  New  Edition.  In  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  9d. 
French,  Cassell’s  Lessons  in.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each, 

2S.  6d.  ;  complete,  4s.  6d.  Key,  is.  6d. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.  Entirely  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition.  1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

French  Reader,  Cassell’s  Public  School.  By  Guillaume  S.  Conrad.  2s.  6d. 
Galbraith  and  Haughton’s  Scientific  Manuals. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  2s.  6d.  Euclid.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.  2s.  6d.  Books  IV.,  V.,  VI.  2s.  6d. 
Mathematical  Tables.  3s.  6d.  Mechanics.  3s.  6d.  Natural  Philosophy.  3s.  6d.  Optics. 
2s.  6d.  Hydrostatics.  3s.  6d.  Steam  Engine.  3s.  6d.  Algebra.  Part  1.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  Com¬ 
plete,  7s.  6d.  Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s. 

Gaudeamus.  Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Edited  by  John  Farmer.  5s. 
Words  only,  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  gd. 

Geometry,  First  Elements  of  Experimental.  By  Paul  Bert.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
Geometry,  Practical  Solid.  By  Major  Ross,  R.E.  2s. 

German  Dictionary,  Cassell’s  New.  German-English,  English- German.  Cheap 

Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

German  of  To-Day.  By  Dr.  Heinemann.  is.  6d. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.  By  A.  Jagst.  Illustrated,  is. 

Hand-and  Eye  Training.  By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Two  Vols.,  with  16  Coloured 

Plates  in  each  Vol.  Crown  4to,  6s.  each. 

“  Hand-and-Eye  Training  ”  Cards  for  Class  Work.  Five  sets  in  case.  is.  each. 
Historical  Cartoons,  Cassell’s  Coloured.  Size  45  in.  x  33  in.  2s.  each.  Mounted 

on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  5s.  each.  (Descriptive  pamphlet,  16  pp.,  id.) 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell’s.  Illustrated  throughout*  I. — Stories 

from  English  History,  is.  II. — The  Simple  Outline  of  English  History,  is.  3d. 

III. — The  Class  History  of  England,  2s.  6d. 

Latin  Dictionary,  CasseU’s  New.  (Latin-English  and  English-Latin).  Revised 
by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  J.  F.  Charles,  B.A.  3s.  6d. 

Latin  Primer,  The  New.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.  2s.  6d. 

Latin  Primer,  The  First.  By  Prof.  Postgate.  is. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Laundry  Work  (How  to  Teach  It).  By  Mrs.  E.  Lord.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <k  Company's  Publications. 


Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster, 

*  M.P.  is.  6d.  Special  Edition  on  green  paper  for  those  with  weak  eyesight,  2s. 

Little  Folks’ History  of  England.  By  Isa  Craig-Knox.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
Making  of  the  Home,  The.  By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett,  is.  6d. 
Map-Building  Series,  Cassell’s.  Outline  Maps  prepared  by  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Forster,  M.P.  Per  set  of  12,  is. 

Marlborough  Books ; — Arithmetic  Examples.  3s.  Arithmetic  Pules.  is.  6d.  French 
Exercises.  3s.  6d.  French  Grammar.  2s.  6d.  German  Grammar.  3s.  6d. 

Mechanics  for  Young  Beginners,  A  First  Book  of.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Easton 
M.A.  4s.  6d.  J 

Mechanics  and  Machine  Design,  Numerical  Examples  in  Practical.  By 
R.  G.  Blaine,  M.E.  With  Diagrams.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"Model  Joint”  Wall  Sheets,  for  Instruction  in  Manual  Training.  By  S. 
Barter.  Eight  Sheets,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Natural  History  Coloured  Wall  Sheets,  Cassell’s  New.  Consisting  of  18 

subjects.  Size,  39  by  31  in.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.  3s.  each. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.  By  Prof.  L.  C.  Mi  all,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Fully 

Illustrated.  Half  cloth,  paper  boards,  2s.;  or  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Physiology  for  Schools.  By  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

With  Wood  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  is.  9d.  Three  Parts,  paper  covers, 
5d.  each ;  or  cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

Poetry  Readers,  Cassell’s  New.  Illustrated.  12  Books,  id.  each.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Popular  Educator,  Cassell’s  New.  With  Revised  Text,  New  Maps,  New  Coloured 
Plates,  New  Type,  Stc.  Complete  in  Eight  Vols.  5s.  each;  or  Eight  Volumes  in 
Four,  half-morocco,  50s. 

Reader,  The  Citizen.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  also  a 

Scottish  Edition,  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Reader,  The  Temperance.  By  Rev.  J.  Dennis  Hird.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
Readers,  Cassell’s  “Higher  Class. "  [List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell’s  Historical.  Illustrated.  ( List  on  application .) 

Readers,  Cassell’s  Readable.  Illustrated.  (List  on  application.) 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured.  Three  Books.  4d.  each. 

Readers,  The  Modern  Geographical.  Illustrated  throughout.  (. Liston  application .) 
Readers,  The  Modern  School.  Illustrated.  [List  on  application.) 

Reading  and  Spelling  Book,  Cassell’s  Illustrated,  is. 

Round  the  Empire.  By  G.  R.  Parkin.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  IC.T.  Fully  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

School  Bank  Manual,  A.  By  Agnes  Lambert.  6d. 

School  Certificates,  CasseU’s.  Three  Colours,  6Jx 45  in.,  id.  I  Five  Colours, 
n|  x  in.,  3d.  ;  Seven  Colours  and  Gold,  9!  X  6%  in.,  3d. 

Science  Applied  to  Work.  By  J.  A.  Bovver.  Illustrated,  is. 

Science  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  J.  A.  Bower.  Illustrated,  is. 

Sculpture,  A  Primer  of.  By  E.  Roscoe  Mullins.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

Shade  from  Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts  of  Ornament,  How  to.  By 

W.  E.  Sparkes.  With  25  Plates  by  the  Author.  3s. 

Shakspere’s  Plays  for  School  Use.  Illustrated.  5  Books.  6d.  each. 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.  D.  is. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell’s.  Illustrated  throughout.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  Four  Vols.  5s.  each. 

Technical  Manuals,  CasseU’s.  Illustrated  throughout.  16  Vols.,  from  2s.  to  4s.  6d. 

(List free  on  application.) 

Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and  Richard 

Wormell,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout. 


The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics.  By  Prof. 
Hummel.  5s. 

Watch  and  Clock  Makin*.  By  D.  Glasgow, 
Vice-President  oi  the  British  Horoiogical 
Institute.  4s.  6d. 

Steel  and  Iron.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Greenwood, 
F.C.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  &c.  5s. 


Design  in  Textile  Fabrics.  By  T.  R.  Ashen- 
hurst.  4s.  6d- 

Spinning  Woollen  and  Worsted.  By  W. 

S.  McLaren,  M.P.  4s.  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics.  By  Prof.  Perry,  M.E. 
3s.  6d. 

Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and  Ma¬ 
chine.  By  Prof.  Smith.  3s.  6d. 


Test  Cards,  CasseU’s  Combination.  In  sets,  is.  each. 

Test  Cards,  CasseU’s  Modern  School.  In  sets,  is.  each. 

World  of  Ours, This.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  Fully  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <k  Company's  Publications. 


fBocks  for  fjjmntg  |BropIr. 

“ Little  Folks”  Half-Yearly  Volume.  Containing  432  pages  of  Letterpress,  with 
Pictures  on  nearly  every  page,  together  with  Two  Full-page  Plates  printed  in  Colours 
and  Four  Tinted  Plates.  Coloured  boards,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
Bo-Peep.  A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones.  With  Original  Stories  and  Verses. 
Illustrated  with  beautiful  Pictures  on  nearly  every  page,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
Yearly  Volume.  Elegant  picture  boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Bashful  Fifteen.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

Peep  of  Day.  An  Old  Friend  in  a  New  Dress.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

Maggie  Steele’s  Diary.  By  E.  A.  Dillwyn.  2s.  6d. 

A  Bundle  of  Tales.  By  Maggie  Browne,  Sam  Browne,  &  Aunt  Ethel.  3s. 6d. 
Fairy  Tales  in  Other  Lands.  By  Julia  Goddard.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

Story  Poems  for  Young  and  Old.  By  E.  Davenport.  6s. 

Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fingers.  By  Maggie  Browne.  Illustrated.  5s. 
Born  a  King.  By  Frances  and  Mary  Arnold-Forster.  Illustrated,  is. 
The  Marvellous  Budget :  being  65,536  Stories  of  Jack  and  Jill.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Bennett.  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

Magic  at  Home.  By  Prof.  Hoffman.  Fully  Illustrated.  A  Series  of  easy 
and  startling  Conjuring  Tricks  for  Beginners.  Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Schoolroom  and  Home  Theatricals.  By  Arthur  Waugh.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  H.  A.  J.  Miles.  Clot.h,  2s.  6d. 

Little  Mother  Bunch.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Heroes  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  Laura  Lane.  With  about  20  Full-page 

Illustrations.  256  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Ships,  Sailors,  and  the  Sea.  By  R.  J.  Cornewall-Jones.  Illustrated 

throughout,  and  containing  a  Coloured  Plate  of  Naval  Flags.  Cheap  Edition ,  2s.  6d. 
The  Tales  of  the  Sixty  Mandarins.  By  P.  V.  Ramaswami  Raju.  5s. 

Gift  Books  for  Young  People.  By  Popular  Authors.  With  Four  Original 

Illustrations  in  each.  Cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Boy  ^Hunters  of  Kentucky,  By  Jack  Marston’s  Anchor. 

Frank’s  Life-Battle. 

Major  Monk’s  Motto;  or,  “Look  Before 
you  Leap.” 

Tim  Thomson’s  Trial;  or,  “All  is  not  Gold 
that  Glitters.” 

Ursula’s  Stumbling-Block. 

Ruth’s  Life-Work;  or, “No  Pains,  no  Gains.” 
Rags  and  Rainbows. 

Uncle  WiRiam’s  Charge. 

Pretty  Pink’s  Purpose. 

“ Golden  Mottoes”  Series,  The.  Each  Book  containing  208  pages,  with  Four 

full-page  Original  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  each. 


Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Red  Feather:  a  Tale  of  the  American 
Frontier.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Fritters ;  or,  “  It’s  a  Long  Lane  that  has 
no  Turning.” 

Trixy;  or,  “Those  who  Live  in  Glass 
Houses  shouldn’t  throw  Stones.” 

The  Two  Hardcastles. 

Seeking  a  City. 

Rhoda’s  Reward. 


.  ,  ny  Gnide.”  By  Jeanie  Hering 
(Mrs.  Adams- Acton). 

‘  Aim  at  a  Sure  End.”  By  Emily  Searchfield. 
He  Conquers  who  Endures.”  By  the  Author 

of  “  Mav  Cnrmincrham'c  Triol  " 


“Nil  Desperandum.”  By  the  Rev.  F.  Lang- 
bridge,  M.A. 

“  Bear  and  Forbear.”  By  Sarah  Pitt. 

“Foremost  if  I  Can.”  By  Helen  Atteridge.  |  of  “  May  Cunningham's  Trial/’  &c/ 

“Cross  and  Crown”  Series,  The.  With  Four  Illustrations  in  each  Book.  Crown 

8vo,  256  pages,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empire  ;  or,  Stories  of 
Valour  and  Victory.  By  Ernest  Foster. 

Through  Trial  to  Triumph;  or,  “The 
Royal  Way.”  By  Madeline  Bonavia  Hunt. 

In  Letters  of  Florae ;  A  Story  of  the 
Waldenses.  By  C.  L.  Mat^aux. 


Strong  to  Suffer;  A  Story  of  the  Jews.  By 
E.  Wynne. 


By  Fire  and  Sword:  a  Story  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  By  Thomas  Archer. 

Adam  Hepburn’s  Vow ;  A  Tale  of  Kirk  and 
Covenant.  By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

;  or’ the  Story  of  the  Lost  Vestal. 
A  Tale  of  Early  Christian  Days.  By  Emma 
Marshall. 

Freedom's  Sword;  A  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce.  By  Annie  S.  Swln. 


With  Original  Illustrations.  Cloth 


Five  Shilling-  Books  for  Young  People. 

gilt,  5s.  each. 

Under  Bayard’s  Banner.  By  Henry  Frith.  i 

The  Champion  of  Odin ;  or,  Viking  Life  Bound  by  a  Spell;  or,  the  Hunted  Witch 
m  the  Days  of  Old.  By  J.  Fred.  Hodgetts.  I  of  the  Forest.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 

Albums  for  Children.  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Chit-Chat  Album.  Illustrated.  |  0 .  . 

The  Album  for  Home,  School,  and  Play.  Own  Album  of  Animals.  Illustrated. 

Set  in  bold  type,  and  illustrated  throughout.  |  Picture  Album  of  All  Sorts.  Illustrated. 

"Wanted— a  King"  Series.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d.  each. 

5-??.i?’s^li.de-,.  Bir  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams.  ,  Wanted -a  King;  or.  How  Merle  set  the 

Nil  rsAVU  "Rlvtrmftn  Ti  t  ..1.  4..  n  .  . 


Great  -  Grandmamma.  By  Georgina  M. 
Synge. 


Nursery  Khymea  to  Bights.  By  Maggie 


Selections  from  Cassell  <k  Company's  Publications. 


Crown  8vo  Library.  Cheap  Editions. 

Bambles  Bound  .London.  By  C.  L, 
Mat6aux.  Illustrated. 

Around  and  About  Old  England.  By  C. 

L.  Mat^aux.  Illustrated. 

Paws  and  Claws.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of 
“  Poems  Written  for  a  Child.”  Illustrated. 
Decisive  Events  in  History.  By  Thomas 
Archer.  With  Original  Illustrations. 

The  True  Bobinson  Crusoes.  Cloth  gilt. 
Peeps  Abroad  for  Folks  at  Home.  Illus¬ 
trated  throughout 


2S.  6d.  each. 

Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places.  By  Dr. 

Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  Illustrated. 

Modern  Explorers.  By  Thomas  Frost.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  and  cheaper  Edit’ on. 

Early  Explorers.  By  Thomas  Frost 
Home  Chat  with  our  Young  Folks.  Illus¬ 
trated  throughout. 

Jungle,  Peak,  and  Plain.  Illustrated 
throughout. 

The  England  of  Shakespeare.  By  E. 
Goadby.  With  Full-page  Illustrations. 


Three  and  Sixpenny  Books  for  Young  People.  With  Original  Illustrations. 


Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  King's  Command.  A  Story  for  Girls. 
By  Maggie  Symington. 

A  Sweet  "Girl  Graduate.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
The  White  House  at  Inch  Gow.  By  Mrs. 
Pitt 

Lost  in  Samoa.  A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  the 
Navigator  Islands.  By  E.  S.  Ellis. 

Tad ;  or,  “  Getting  Even  **  with  Him.  By 
E.  S.  Ellis. 


Polly.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

The  Palace  Beautiful.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
“  Follow  my  Leader.” 

For  Fortune  and  Glory. 

The  Cost  of  a  Mistake.  By  Sarah  P  tt 
Lost  among  White  Africans. 

A  World  of  Girls.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 


Books  by  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


The  Hunters  Qf  the  Ozark. 
The  Camp  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Ned  in  the  Woods.  A  Tale 
of  Early  Days  in  the  West 
Down  the  Mississippi. 

Sixpenny  Story  Books. 

The  Smuggler’s  Cave. 
Little  Lizzie. 

The  Boat  Club. 

Luke  Barnicott. 


The  Last  War  Trail. 

Ned  on  the  Biver.  A  Tale 
of  Indian  River  Warfare. 
Footprints  in  the  Forest. 
TTp  the  Tapajos. 

By  well-known  Writers.  All 

I  Little  Bird. 

Little  Pickles. 

I  The  Elehester  College 
Boys. 


Ned  in  the  Block  House. 
A  Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in 
Kentucky. 

The  Lost  Trail. 

Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam. 
Lost  in  the  Wilds. 

Illustrated. 

My  First  Cruise. 

The  Little  Peacemaker. 
The  Delft  Jug. 


Cassell’s  Picture  Story 

Little  Talks. 

Bright  Stars. 

Nursery  Joys. 

Pet’s  Posy. 

Tiny  Tales. 


Books.  Each  containing  60  pages.  6d.  each. 


Daisy’s  Story  Book. 

Dot’s  Story  Book. 

A  Nest  of  Stories. 

Good  Night  Stories. 

Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 


Auntie’s  Stories. 
Birdie’s  Story  Book. 
Little  Chimes. 

A  Sheaf  of  Tales. 
Dewdrop  Stories. 


Illustrated  Books  for  tbe  Little  Ones.  Containing 


Illustrated,  is.  each;  or 
Firelight  Stories. 

Sunlight  and  Shade. 
Bub-a-dub  Tales. 

Fine  Feathers  and  Fluffy 
Fur. 

Scrambles  and  Scrapes. 
Tittle  Tattle  Tales. 


cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

Dumb  Friends. 

Indoors  and  Out. 

Some  Farm  Friends. 
Those  Golden  Sands. 
Little  Mothers  ana  their 
Children. 

Our  Pretty  Pets. 
Wandering  Ways. 


interesting  Stories.  All 

Our  Schoolday  Hours. 
Creatures  Tame. 

Creature^  Wild. 

Up  and  Down  the  Garden. 
All  Sorts  of  Adventures. 
Our  Sunday  Stories. 

Our  Holiday  Hours. 


Shilling  Story  Book3.  All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stories. 


Seventeen  Cats. 

Bunty  and  the  Boys. 

The  Heir  of  Elmdale. 

The  Mystery  at  Shoncliff 
School. 

Claimed  at  Last,  and  Boy’s 
Beward. 

Thorns  and  Tangles. 


The  Cuckoo  in  the  Bobin’s  i 
John’s  Mistake.  [Nest. 
Diamonds  in  the  Sand. 
Surly  Bob. 

The  History  of  Five  Little 
Pitchers. 

The  Giant’s  Cradle. 

Shag  and  Doll. 


Aunt  Lucia’s  Locket. 
The  Magic  Mirror. 

The  Cost  of  Bevenge. 
Clever  Frank. 

Among  the  Bedskins. 
The  Ferryman  of  Brill. 
Harry  Maxwell. 

A  Banished  Monarch. 


“Little  Folks”  Painting  Books.  With  Text,  and  Outline  Illustrations  for 

Water-Colour  Painting,  is.  each. 

Fruits  and  Blossoms  for  “Little  Folks”  I  The  “Little  Folks”  Proverb  Painting 
to  Paint.  I  Book.  Cloth  only,  2s. 

The  “Little  Folks”  Illuminating  Book. 


Eighteenpenny  Story  Books.  All  Illustrated  throughout. 


Wee  Willie  Winkie. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Don¬ 
key’s  Life. 

Three  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 
Up  the  Ladder. 

Dick’s  Hero ;  &  other  Stories. 

The  Chip  Boy 


Baggies,  Baggies,  and  the 
Emperor. 

Boses  from  Thorns. 

Faith’s  Father. 

By  Land  and  Sea. 

The  Young  Berringtons. 
Jeff  and  Leff. 


Tom  Morris’s  Error. 

Worth  more  than  Gold. 

“  Through  Flood— Through 
Fire.” 

The  Girl  with  ths*  Gold^i 
Locks. 

Stories  of  th»  Olden  Time. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <&  Company's  Publications. 


The  “World  in  Pictures”  Series. 

A  Ramble  Round  France. 

All  the  Russias. 

Chats  about  Germany. 

The  Land  of  the  Pyramids  (Egypt). 
Peeps  into  China. 


Illustrated  throughout  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 
Glimpses  of  South  America. 
Round  Africa. 

The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 

The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Volumes  for  Young  People.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

each. 


In  Quest  of  Gold  ;  or.  Under 
the  Whanga  Falls. 

On  Board  the  'Esmeralda  ;'or, 
Martin  Leigh’s  Log. 


The  Romance  of  Invention  : 
Vignettes  from  the  Annals  of 
Industry  and  Science. 

Esther  West. 

Three  Homes. 


For  Queen  and  King. 
Working  to  Win. 

Perils  Afloat  and  Brigands 
Ashore. 


Two-Shilling  Story  Books. 

Stories  of  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Burke’s  Nieces. 

May  Cunningham’s  Trial. 
The  Top  of  the  Ladder: 

How  to  Reach  it. 

Little  Flotsam. 

Madge  and  her  Friends. 


Half-Crown  Story  Books. 

Little  Hinges. 

Margaret’s  Enemy. 


All  Illustrated. 

The  Children  of  the  Court. 
A  Moonbeam  Tangle. 

Maid  Marjory. 

The  Four  Cats  of  the  Tip- 
pertons. 

Marion’s  Two  Homes. 
Little  Folks’  Sunday  Book. 
School  Girls. 


Two  Fourpenny  Bita 
Poor  Nelly. 

Tom  Heriot. 

Aunt  Tabitha’s  Waifs. 

In  Mischief  Again. 
Through  Peril  to  Fortune, 
^eggy,  and  other  Tales. 


Pen’s  Perplexities. 

Notable  Shipwrecks. 

Golden  Days. 

Wonders  of  Common  Things. 


At  the  South  Pole. 

Truth  will  Out. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and  BoyhoocL 
The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Landels. 

Soldier  and  Patriot  (George  Washington). 


Cassell’s  Pictorial  Scrap  Book.  In 

cloth  back,  3s.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Our  Scrap  Book. 

The  Seaside  Scrap  Book. 

The  Little  Folks’  Scrap  Book. 


Six  Sectional  Volumes.  Paper  boards, 

I  The  Magpie  Scrap  Book. 

The  Lion  Scrap  Book. 

I  The  Elephant  Scrap  Book. 


Library  of  Wonders.  Illustrated  Gift-books  for  Boys.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Wonderful  Adventures.  I  Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  and  Skin . 

Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents.  I  Wonderful  Escapes. 

Wonders  of  Animal  Instinct. 


Books  for  the  Little  Ones.  Fully  Illustrated. 


Rhymes  for  the  Young  Folk.  By  William 
Allingham.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

The  Sunday  Scrap  Book.  With  Several 
Hundred  Illustrations.  Boards,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  5s. 

The  History  Scrap  Book.  With  nearly 
i,ooo  Engravings.  5s.  ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Robinson  Crusoe.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 


Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

The  Old  Fairy  Tales.  With  Original  Illus¬ 
trations.  Boards,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

My  Diary.  With  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  and 
366  Woodcuts,  is. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 


The  World’s  Workers.  A  Series  of  New  and  Original  Volumes  by  Popular 

Authors.  With  Portraits  printed  on  a  tint  as  Frontispiece,  is.  each. 


Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  By  G.  Holden 
Pike. 

Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  By  Rose  E.  Selfe. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Sarah  Robinson,  Agnes  Weston,  and  Mrs. 
Meredith. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse. 

Mrs.  Somerville  and  Mary  Carpenter. 
General  Gordon. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Florence  Nightingale,  Catherine  Marsh, 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  Mrs.  Ran- 
yard  (“L.  N.  R.”). 


Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew,  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt,  Joseph  Livesey. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  Colin  Campbell 
Lord  Clyde. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


uavia  juivingstone. 

George  Muller  and  Andrew  Reed. 
Richard  Cobden. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Handel. 

Turner  the  Artist. 

George  and  Robert  Stephenson. 
Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Moore. 


%•  The  above  Works  ( excluding  Richard  Cobden  and  C.  H.  Spurgeon)  can  also  be  had  Thr„ 

One  Vol.,  cloth, gilt  edges,  3 s. 
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